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PREFACE 


The &uCboi o£ these Essays and Revisvs, 

Mr. Abraham Dias Ja^rasundere, was born on the ist Feb- 
niaiy 1869 at Meepe, a village in the TaJpe Pattu of the 
GalJc District. He received bis education first at the Central 
School, Galle, which was a Government institution in the 
charge of Mr. J. E. Anthonisz, a noted educationist of the 
time, and which subsequently became the All Saints' School, 
and later at St. Thomas' College, Colombo, then administered 
by the famous Warden Miller. His leaning was towards the 
Classics and he was particularly proficient in English and Latin 
which was eventually shown in the facility with which lie 
explained tlic most abstruse points of the Dhamma to many 
a learned audience. 

In accordance with the wishes of his father, who was 
himself learned in Sinhalese and had a fair knowledge of Pali 
and Sanskrit, he decided to enter the legal profession and 
apprenticed himself to the late Mr. Nicholas Dia .9 Abeyesinghe 
of Galle, a famous Proctor of the time, who commanded a 
lucrative practice on the criminal as well as on the civil side. 

It was during the period of his studentship that Colonel 
Olcott first visited Ceylon and inaugurated the revival of 
Buddhist education. The task of infusing the Buddhist public 
with enthusiasm as to the necessity of establishing Buddhist 
schools for the education of their children was tirir^ aod 
laborious but Mr. Jayasunderc flung himself with all his energy 
into the work and spent several years in such service and 
thereby delayed to some extent, to the evident displeasure 
of his father, bis entry into the profession of his choice. The 
outcome of his efforts was the inaugnration of the Galle Bud¬ 
dhist Theosopbical Society and the establishment of Mahtoda 


IX 


College. He was Secretary of the Society and later its 
President and he took the keenest interest in its work till 
his rctiiernent from active practice at the bar. 

In the year 18^4 he qualified for admission to the 
profession and was enrolled a proctor of the District Conrl 
of Galle. While being a keen sttident of Use law he devoted 
much time during this period to the sttidy of literature and 
philosophic subjects. He was a keen supporter of the 
nationalist Press and read every hook turned out by that 
Association at the time. He was also ft)r many ye ars a regular 
reader of the " Open Court " of Chicago, and all iheosophical 
and many philosophical publications. He inaugurated the 
Galle Debating Society by indrtcing many lawyers and public 
officers to join it and was for many years its Secretary and 
guiding spirit. He not' only contributed his share to 
practically every debate but also rca<l many a paper before 
it and worked so hard for its improvement that before long 
it acquired a reputation equal to that of the wcll*known and 
contemporary SmaJlpass Literary Association of Colombo*. 

He caxried his energy and thoroughness in due course 
to his professional work and soon established for himself 
a large civil and criminal practice whicli left him little time 
for bis previous avocations. He then purehased, and went 
into residence at, the bungalow called "Nalanda", about 
a mile froxo the Fort of Galle, where he came into close contact 
with several noble men who in£uenced his life to a great 
degree and gave a fillip to his study of the Buddha Dhamma. 
They were the Venerable “yatamalagala SomAnanda Thera, 
Incumbent of the Gunaiatana Xrasa in Dickson Road, 
E. K. Gooneratne, W^ala Mudaliyar and Acting Mah&' 
Mudaliyar of Atapattu Walauwa. Dickson Road, Godage 
Sa^ris.de Silva, Sinhalese Pandit of Mahinda College, and 
Frank Lee Woodward, Principal of the same College, of 
vbpm only, the last named survives today. 


Mr. JayasuAdere first read every available publlcatiM) 
611, BuddWsm in the llnglish lan^age and later decided to 
study the Dhammain the original text and ioi that purpose 
started a Pali study class under the said Venerable Thera 
to which he induced several of bis friends at the bar to join, 
These classes were at tlic beginning regularly held two days 
in the week but later declined to one a week and eventually 
lapsed altogether. Nevertheless Mr, Jayasundere continued 
his studies and reraained a pupil of the Venerable Thera 
till the latter's death in 1936. 

As a result of this study he decided to translate the 
Catukka Nipata of the Afiguttara Nikaya in continuation 
of the work of his esteemed friend the late E, R. Gooneratne 
W&sala MudaHyar, the well-known sclxolar and first local 
representative of tlie Pali Text Society of England, who had 
some years previously, in 1913, published a translation of the 
Ekaka, Duka and Tika Nipfitas, In the foreword to his book, 
Mr. Jayasundere refers to the Mudaliyar in the following 
affectionate terms: "His sweet memory it was that 
prompted roc, about a year ago to take up, fr om where he 
stopped, his labour of love ”. Mr. Jayasundere's translation 
was edited by Mr. Woodward who also was responfdblc for 
the rendering of the §iUi3s into blank \'crse and was published 

in 1925- 

These Essays and Rsvisws were contributions by 
Mr, Jayasundere to difiterent Buddhist journals at various 
periods of his career, the lirst leaving been written at about 
the time of his eiitcrii^ the legal profession. 

He did not confine himself to writing on l^hamma topics 
but made many an attempt to teach the Dhamma to those 
who were apathetic and for this purpose organised the Buddha 
Dhamma Safigama which was later merged in the GalJc Young 
Men’s Buddhist Association. He used to be regularly elected 
President of these Associations in spite of his opposition and 

xi 




much pleadii^ but he got the better of his admirers by himself 
introducii^ a motion that a president should not be rc-electcd 
the following year and having it carried. 

He also induced many Bnddhists both from among his 
friends at the bar as well as from outside it to join in the 
observance of the Eight Precepts on Vesak day. Started in 
1909 tliis observance was repeated during a number of years 
and on every such occasion Ixe fed the upa&ak an on sumptuous 
repasts in the preparalinn and administration of which his 
wife, who was tire elder daughter of the late Mr, George 
Amarasinghe of Unawatuna, took n keen and delighted 
interest, In the giving of alms and the feeding of ihdt 
guests, Mr, and Mis. Jayasundere found the relaxation which 
their simple, abstemious and unostentatious way of living 
would otherwise have denied them. 

In i9«o Mr. Jayasundcre had retired to the quiet of 
Unawatuna and taken up residence at the Imuse built on the 
site of an old Dutch Governor’s residence called " Mooilge- 
dacht ” by his father-in-law, to which lie added a two-storey 
wing for his personal use, where it was his delight to entertain 
all students of the Dhamma; and it was seldom that any 
visitor interested in Buddhism and coming from foreign lands 
escaped his hospitality or the benefit of many discussions 
with him on the most abstruse points of tl^e Doctrine, 

Ihe loss of his wife in the year 1937 was a great blow to 
his peace of mind but after some time he got back to his normal 
routine of devoting the major part of the day to reading and 
study. He had his wife's ashes interred in an ornate tomb 
in his garden, within sight of his bed-room> and also had 
space reserved in the receptacle for the admission of his own 
ashes on a future date. 

After his wife's death the number and extent of his alms¬ 
givings became, as was to be expected, much reduced owing 
to his inability to supervise them but he made up for this 


shoftHioming by giving more lavishly to improvements to 
Buddhist Vihixas and other institutions and for the publi¬ 
cation of books on the Dhamma. 

He was a life member of the Colombo Young Men's 
Buddhist Association and as such expressed Jus dissatisfaction 
that Tht Buddksit, the organ of the Association and the 
oldest Buddhist journal in tho world, sliould appear 
without a cover and was not well supported bv the members 
by contributing suitable articles for publication* He therefore 
donated to the Y.M.B.A. a sum of Rs. 10,000.00, invested 
by him, for the purpose of making improvauents in Tht 
BiififVihi with tlie income derived from the investment. 

He was a Trustee of the Buddliist Congress Tri-pi|aka 
Trust and midertook to defray the cost of publication of the 
Pali text and its Sinhala translation of the iHgha Nikiya 
of which Part I came out soon after liis death. 

Mr. Jayasundcre was a firm believer that the Theravida 
school had handed down the Teachings of the Lord Buddha 
in their pristine purity and ho had many a complaint to make 
against tlio conduct of the Editors of Thg Mo/idhdhi of 
Calcutta for giving publication in that journal to the views 
of the Maliiyanist school. He therefore had a great 
admirafion for both Mr. H. B. Ratnatunga of Tangalla, who 
delivered the seventh lecture under the Dona Alphina Rat- 
nayakc Trust and for the coJurrnist " Damsenevi” of T)u 
Sinhala Bavddhaya. as prominent living exponents of tbe 
Theravada Doctrine, He rewarded the latter cn one occasion 
with a personal gift of Rs. 500.00 for the excellence of the 
replies given by him to his many questioners. Ruhupa onj oys 
the unique distinction of having pi-eserved the Sinhala 
literature during the past two or three centuries and among 
its literary giants and patrons of learning the name of A. D. 
Jayasundcre will find a conspicuous placo. 

He died of heart disease on the Slat July, 1947 at his 
residence surrounded by his relations. He had no children. 




By hb Last Will he has bequcatlicd a siim of 
R>. 100,goo.00 to his Trustees lor the benefit of the Maha 
Bodhi Society, the Vidyidhara Sahh 5 and the Colombo 

y.MB.A. 

By his death the Buddhurts have lost one of tlicir learjicd 
.scholars and the Malii Bodhi Society its iirst life member and 
lay patron and one of its most ardent supporters. Hia 
scientific mind aitd tlic analytical method <jf his sitting; nf the 
Bhamma arc well illustrated in the folio win*.' article* and 
essays which the Maha Bodhi Society have, a.s a ftjkcii of 
gratitude to hb memory, much plca^um in placing before 
the pnblic. 

Tlie Society regret* the delay in bringing nut this voulme, 
The work, originally undertaken to be done hy BrahmaeSri 
DevapriyaValisinha; fell, on his return toindia on 7th Januaiy, 
1948, on the shoulders of a very busy member of the Society, 
and at one stage a part of the typescript and valuable notes 
gathered for an Introduction were completely loaf. The 
loss of the former had to be made good by a^in collecting 
the matCTial from the diffisrent journals in which it had 
appeared and in so doing one article has, by an oversight, 
been repeated under two heads, namely, " Biiddha-Dhamma 
arid the Sinhalese " taken from The Buddhist for April-May, 
1936 and " The Uniqueness of a Religion " from the Dail^ 
Nivs VesaM Numbsr of the same year. 

The publishers wbh to express their gratitude to 
Dr. G. P, Malalasekera for editing, in the midst of hb multi¬ 
farious activities, a large part of these Essays and Reviews 
for the present bsue. 

P. P. SIRIWARDANA, 

Hony. Secretary of the 
Mahi Bodhi Society of Ceylon. 

Colombo. Uarch 21, 1949. 
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SOME CORRIGENDA 

Pa^e 72, last para, line i, ajter two insert figure i for foot¬ 
note. 

Page 130, line 6,/or afford read affords. 

Page 165, para 1, line ^,for 25 3'eajs read 40 years. 

Page 1^, liae r6, Jor ones read once. 
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BUDDHIST ESSAYS & REVIEWS 


BISHOP COPLESTON ON “BUDDHISM”* 

I T is adjnittccl on all hands tlxat, of all religions literatures, 
the Bucltlhisl is the most \xhuTunouR and nbslntso. It 
adord^ heights, where the imagination of a Goethe may 
wing its loftifit flight, and depilis, in wlucli tlic re;u>on of 
a Spencer may pUingc wilJi unavaiJing i^oundings. 

It is with such a system that the s aloions Bi«hop of 
Colortilx) ventures to grapple, wth only the preparatory study 
gained by leisure cUiriiig a period of only three or four years. 
The reputation, however, of a cemsdentions Christian and ripe 
scholar made us expect a fairer and abler treatment. The 
Bishop could have had a decidetl advantage, due to tuition 
by an eminent PaJi Scltolar. Although the Bishop 
acknowledges his indebtedness to his coirections, apparently 
he has not availed himself oi tins siugulat advantage, as tlic 
value of the Ircatwc isseiiuusly maned by many and variou? 
errors, 

Kis Lordship is the head of the S.P.G. in the Island about 
70 per cent, of whose population are ” heathen " Buddhists. 
The avowed object of the Bishop's office is the " conversion " 
of Buddhists. No use disguising tlie fact, tlierefore, that 
Dr. Coplcstcm began the study of tlic subject with hostile in¬ 
tent, j use as A General would loam the stratagems of tlie enemy. 
The author truly says : ' Impartial in a sense it was impossi¬ 
ble for me to be. The questions raised are not for me open 
questions. I start with immovable convictions about the main 

•BUDDHISM.—PrImWivo and rreecnt in Mtesdhaind Ceylon 
by lEL S. CODLESTO^f. D.D., Bishop of Colombo. Luter Uetiopofiten 
of Calcutta. 
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BUDDHIST ESSAYS AND REVIBrn 


principle*^ of truth and goodness.” Tljoroxighly connneed of 
t)ie tenets of Christianity, winch aix: iolo coelo opposed to the 
root-doctrines of Bndclhism, it is never to be expected that 
the latter will meet with his approval. ‘'To be indifferent 
which of two opinions is tme,” says l.ockc the plult«oplicr, 
” k the right temper of mind, thnl preserves it fi'om l>ejng 
imjx)Si'd <m, and disposes it to examine with that incUfIeri*nee, 
till it lias done its best to find the triitb and tins is the only 
direct and safe way to it." ‘ The Bisliop's ion t'oii/<*sso\Uy 
lirccUitlcs all possibility of such an atlitncU’, W’v shall tberu- 
fore take his treatise on Buddhism as a Chiistiuji tuiiclionary's 
\iew of it, derived from a Inirried and fragmtiilary study, 
Tliis is tlw 5 most favouimble constniction n IhuUIIiisl can jnit on 
the Bishop's attempt, withwt impugning that Iionesly to 
v;hicli every gcntlemaii has a claim. 

W't shall, therefore, not be surprised at his gLiiing mis¬ 
statements and erroneous conclusions. Ncvci thelcss, it slioiiid 
be admitted, toHia Lordship’s credit, that he has taken a new 
departure, A phalanx of shallow-mljiUed mbsionajics, who had 
conceit enough to undertake this Herculean task, have ever 
used the black brush alone, The Bisbup, in his earlier loctnrsa 
here and abroad, followed the footsteps of hts con/rt'rcs. He 
has, howeNTT, with maturcr experiences, bcconic more discreet. 
He knows that the di.«graccful demeanour of so many p/idrcs, 
who denounced Buddhism as the ” De\ i]'s imitation of Christ¬ 
ianity" and the BuddJiists as "idolaters" and " demon- 
worslhppeis," has proved utterly futile, and, in return, made 
them ridiculous and ^ep^l]sive to the Buddhists, The Bishop 
will not stoop to pick up such ignoble weapons, but will fully 
and freely admire the luxurianre of the leaves and the flowers, 
c®ly to lay the axe deliberately at the very root of the tree. 

The Bishop seems to have grown more sensitive with 
experience, and bitterly complains of the so-called " opposi¬ 
tion " of the Buddhists. he not know that his own 


t, Cc^nciojtht l}n 44 Tit 9 niin^. 
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party are the aggressors and the Buddhists are only exercising 
tl\eir right of self-defence ? He asks his Buddhist neighbours 
not to misrepresent Christianity. Charity begins at home. 
Let His Lordship begin his me5.sage of peace, (which, however, 
tomes rat Iter late in the day) by exhorting his own sul>ordjnates 
to Ixj moio tolerant uiid fair towards Buddhism, The Bud¬ 
dhists, tnie tn their tiaditions, will gbclly folluw- 

Tlie Misoj* rf’tVrr of the volume I>cforc us is a disguised 
attack on Biuldhism. Time the Lord Bishop is an expert in 
tactics is clear fiom the ftiubidcxtrous policy he iidoptcd nt the 
last Synod, in compromising tvith both the Ritualists and 
livangelicals by blowing hot and cold on cither side, The 
Bishop is almost pivtentiously liberal in saying that Buddhism 
has some external charms, but is so only to point out bow far 
they fall short of his own peculiar ideals. But where the 
teaching of Buddhism can be decisively shewn to better advan¬ 
tage, he takes leave of his fairness and disdains any companson. 

Under the circumstances we would certainly ha^'e 
preferred Hia Loididiip to have altogether abstained from all 
comparison. Tho Buddliists will never fear a just and fait 
comparison, as they know full well that Buddhism seeks not 
concealment like a liidcous leper, who avoids the public gaxe. 
It is a religion of pure rationality artd courts free and fearless 
enquiry. However erroneous His Lordship's conclusions may 
be, he wiU be respected in so far as lie attempts to be con¬ 
scientious. 

We ate grateful to the Bishop for his pains, as he has 
assured the reader by his treatise, that no one need ever be 
ashamed of calling himself a " Buddhist." Can His Lordship 
be ignorant of the fact that the immediate result of over a 
century of Protestant missionary enterprise was to turn out 
a generation of hj'pocrites, who are perverts to the loathsome 
vices of Europeans rather than "converts" to practicaJ 
Christianity ? With the absolute conviction of a conscientious 
heart, I make bold to tell him, that if fndres will confine them- 
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Reives to Clicir own flo<ks (liki* Citlinlus). or turn tliiir 
attention to tJie jjrwth of ii^ridelitv aiul 

materialism, llicy will be of infinitely Rtputcr sc-rvice. The 
Lord Bishop of Livcrjx^ol lately Kiicl. in the e«iurK* of a scriiion, 
“ We arc in dancer fioni the alamiinn progress of infidelity. 
A large schrxi) of waitrTs lias risen np in tlie forty years, 
w'hkii almost nioinkpoli/es liir jsTindiejil {m ss, and is groiliiallv 
sapping the fonmlations of (’luisiianiiy all over the land." 
Tile whole tone of tills liicli iliRinlary i' mtrst depressing; and 
why not, thorefore, friends, Ine home aful rnnwil >f)ur fwi ? 

Rightly did the Archhlsliop <»f Canterbury, ns I’lrslcfent 
of the S.P.G., caution Die irreHjwmsilile inis.si()nnrics that 
" religious workers in all lands ought lo do Iheir utmost to be 
careful in destroying the icIigimiR tone of any nation, however 
snpastitious, without being nhlo to replace it; an<l it followed 
tliat they ouglit to do their iilmoRt to iinileistand the religion, 
with wliicli they had to deal.*' Now, l;r. Copleston cannot 
honestly say that he has done his best to " uiulerstond " 
Buddhisra, as he has deliberately fallen into errors, which some 
care and less condescerudon cmild have corrected. When the 
Bishop employs the noble cause of education as a bait for the 
ignoble purpose of perversion, ho undoubtedly resorts to 
questionable raethods. 

As for the accuracy of his translation and tlie authenticity 
ol the texts he has i«d, the present writer does not claim to 
pronounce an opinion. Thus far it is certain, .that a great 
many citations and inferences betray a pitiful luck of an 
acquaintance with the spirit of the pliilosophy and the 
circumstances which occasioned the teasings. The Bishop's 
claim to “independent study and originality'' ia thus 
sustained at the expense of accuracy and autlienticity. 

Dr. Copleston writes on page “The credit of having 
first founded hospitals belongs undoubtedly to Buddhism. 
Nor can any reader, who has before him the passages which 
we have been considering in this chapter, claim for either the 
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Old or the New Testament tlie exclusive communication to 
man of the theory of disinterested kindness and the law of love. 
The same Holy Spirit, who wrote our Scriptures, gave to some 
of the Buddlnst teachers no despicable measure of insight mto 
these truths.” Noblesse Mge ! Now, docs His Tordship 
maintain that the Chti«tian " theory of disinterested kindness 
and the law of love," confined ft.« it is to an infinitesimal portion 
of sentient beings, is at least complete ? 'Fhc aJiovc quotation, 
however, is significant a.s showing the writer's ofjiwfi.’. Wo 
arc here tempted lo question My Lord: If such a partial 
'■ inspiratiiui " were possible in the ease of Bnddliism, what 
gu;uantcc has he that the "Old and New Testaments ’ 
rccciv*od the full measure ? 

Truly there is only one step fiwn the sublime to the 
ridiculous. Passing from similar sentiments to his treatment 
of the First Noble Truth, we do not meet with Dr. Coplcston, 
the scholar, but with the veritable offspring of old Adam, He 
represents the First Truth as "Sorrow is unlmsal." This he 
saj-s, is ‘ ‘ eitlier obviously true or ut terly false.'' It may moan, 
he admits, something like this: "'Pain and suffering arc 
indispensably one universal fact in human life : pain is tiie 
inseparable condition of all existence : all is pain." But My 
Lord holds this alternative interpretation untcnahlc-“/i3r no 
given reasons. He therefore concludes that the First Noble 
Truth " is a categorical falsehood." 

The above specious reasoning and altered tone force one 
to suspect His Lerdsliip's conscientiousness. What is the 
fact ? To begin with, lie misrepresents it. Mndaliyai' 
Wljeanghc, in bis translation of the Dharntnacakkappavaiiana 
renders: “ The First of the Noble Truths, 0 BWlckhus, 
is sorrow. Birth is sorrow, sickness is sorrow, death is sorrow, 
associating with those unpleasant to us is also sorrow, 
separation from those dear to us is sorrow, disappointment is 
sorrow, and, in short, the generation of the five Skhandhas 
is sorrow.' ’ Existence subject to these is not free from sorrow 
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which apily otniiad« with tlie secon<I ahci native oxjdaiiation. 
The ciiange of tone and the frw use of niiparUaniemAty Itrins 
here, .ipparroily tiic rcntral pcont of liis nH.wk. timer him in 
tlio eyes of tlic render uiid colour all Jii>< pugi*s wiili a deep slain 
of suspicion, 

Havijig Mrwed the IWoip lo the nilnmuithin of Uig, 
purpose, let iis rev iew nllu r minor jjoinis. Th<* Hi 0 top 
on to teli us that " The ilrhiK of raufsiiliun cha> run In jr upon 
conduct" and that thr " ciRhlfoItl path, constanily as it is 
praised, is never esplaiiud ni«l tin link l«'tween the Tour 
TrutlisaiKl the moral system is lit tie mine tinin ariilirjal* <'* 
all of wliici) alle^rations prove (hat ihe ANiiillniym.i is still a 
sealed hook tolling, and Jit* InisMoraeil to^tivr it ,1113' attention, 
TnisjiKlging it to he a metaphysical aftcr.j'rowth. On his mvn 
confession the Bishop’s knowIcdKC of the 7 %ikiis is limited— 
fuid he U, therefore, far from an auOimly, 71 iy :u1 niirahle 
scholarship of his teaclier, Pandit Battiwantudawi', could haw 
stood liiin here in j?oud stead, exctpl timl th<* mi tied iliKiiilary 
disdainfully thought to hinwli ” My foot my tutor.” 

When the Bishop ostentatiously tells us that he has ” no 
sympntliy with those critics who urge the igiioraniT of tlie 
death of tlicsse two men (Alira and Udchka) as fatal to 
Gautama’s claims,” let \is hoed the ad vice : 

" Qttidquid id est tivtee Danaos et dofutfeyenies." 

The Bishop, like so many other western writers, falls into 
the clutches of that inevitable incubus in the very first chapter. 
He fuUy agrees with Dr. Legge, that Buddhism takes only the 
fifth place in the number of her votaries. He summons before 
bis exalted throne the 500 millions of Buddhists and 400 
midions of them are turned away as Confucianists, Taoists. 
Jains, &c., &C, But he gathers under his Episcopal wings 
all the Catholics, Roman and Eastem, Lutherans, Calvinists, 
Methodists, Unitariaas. Salvationists, Ranters, Peculiar 
People. SecoJarists, Materialists. Agnostics, &c., and assigns 
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them the first place ! Confurius and Laotze were Sages and 
Reformers, whose teachings were essentially Buddhistic and 
in no material way antagonistic, standing to Buddhism just 
as Elijah, John tlie Baptist and Augustine stand to 
Cbristiaiiity. 

The Bishop, hovrever, admits that" more men and women 
have owned the Buddha, than have owned aayet any other 
tc;ichcr," 

" Buddhism " ho writes, with apparent disapproval, " is 
not claiming CKdiiai\'c possession of the gi'ouud. It is a para¬ 
sitic religion, ready to thrive wJicre it can, without displacing 
or excluding others." On the contrary, we consider it the 
glory ot Buddhism, that it allows its followers liberty of 
thought, boundless as the free sky above, which practically 
makes every man's <nvn reason the ultimate standard of his 
belief, aa witness the words of the KSldnia Suita- " For this 
I taught you, not to believe merely because you have heard : 
but when you behoved of your consciousness, then to act 
accordingly and abundantly.’' From this it obviously follows 
that thcltj may be considerable difference of opinion, in minor 
matters, between those who nevertheless c^rco entirely on 
essential points and have, therefore, every right to be called 
Buddhists, Thus, many Buddhists in China pay reverence 
to the sage Confucius as well as Our Lord, but they arc surely 
none the less Buddhbsts for that. But, if tlic Bishop refers 
to the lamentable fact that some of the more ignorant Buddhists 
of Ceylon still occasionally perform ceremonies connected with 
elemental spirits, and even offer sacrifices to them, they are 
yielding to infiuences and ideas decidely condemned bv 
Buddhism, t 

Dr. Copleston seems to think lightly of what is aptly 
termed the Great Renunciation. Even in its historical aspect, 


2 I mu^ b^te nuotion ray indebtadnoss to on abis critique by 
Mr. Leadbe&ter on the Bishop^r Lecture at Oxford. 
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I unhcsUatii^ly «iy, it without a parallel. The Jhiddlia 
five up the tlirone cf a \inivers:il inonariii with nil its bliss, 
clad Inmself willi rags from tin* grtivos, vnduri’d alwolule 
seU-abne^tioii for n pe iiixi of six ycura in n fli«sorl and lived 
A life of pure alfrtiism for a pvi iod of foi ty-fi\ «' y«*ni-s. Well 
njay tl lat li hem l*in liidiHl Cal hciUc * 1*1 ^^<110^1,in. \\', S. l.j 11 \*. t lierr- 
forcttTtle: “No anHnini t«fprej«tli«*t* iippr.irs l<»lia\o Ixtii jifJe 
to dim tlia of liis ^xTHinniily or to oIi>rurc tli<' s\vri‘tiu*ss 

and wjmujiKness t)]* liis flunrnrtci,” J *J*hal story is its iv'st 
advoratr and why slumld T allctiipl to po)jsfi I nit nisi uni «oItl ? 
Parhaps Dr. (iopleston has Iiw rvuvnts for avoid I ns a rom- 
parison in I liii^ iiistaiun'. 

As /ortljccuipinsvritics who cantiitsU' say that Sir lulwin 
Arnold and otluT witws «avc to the IUkUHki '* all that was 
good and beau (I fill in the rharactor of (*lirist,” I defy them to 
point out a sinj;Ic instaiire of such {)jlfcring. K\*cry impartial 
observer must have remarked that th( rc is not a single nolde 
I rail in CJirrst’s rharartii', which is not found in that of Die 
Buddha. For instance, that veteran Orientalist, BartUchTOy 
St- Hilaire, fskstidious rriiir as he is, does " not hesitate to say, 
that nmong the founders of religions tiierc is no figure more 
pure or more touching than tliat of the Buddha. His life has 
not a stain upon it. His constant iieroism ccjnals liis con- 
tactions. He is the perfect model of aJl the virtues he preaches; 
liis abnegation and diarity, his intiltcrahlc gentleness never 
forsake him for an instant. He dies in the arms of his disci¬ 
ples with the serenity of a sage, who practised during his 
whole life, and who is sure to have found, the truth."* 

" Tlie following of the Lord Buddha during His life-time,' 
says the Bi^op, " was no more than that of S. Francis of 
Assisi or ‘ General' Booth.” But he gives the lie to it liimsdf 
when he tells us that ” one myriad of Bimbisara's subjects 


3 . Csninry. May, i$3s. 
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cnroEcd themselves as lay disciples.'' How jnany like additions 
may not have been made on very many similar occasions to 
justify tlie Bishop to write (on page 57): “ So numerous 
were the adljcrents of the Buddha tiiat the people began to 
complain.'' 

The Bisl>op is cx profeisn a tnio-bbic Gr^wcophilc. Ho 
cannot Init fall into tluit cvor*rcciirrcnt eiTor, wliicli Ixaunls 
I he path of llic lattcr*day Orion Ullst, that the Greeks con¬ 
quered India and thcrcfoi'e "the ptosence of the Greeks 
stimulated the literary grotvtJi of Buddliism" and that the 
" Bible namitives and Greek mytJis had reached the India 
of the Buddlu." Almost every Western Orientalist, from 
Max Mailer downwards, has implicitly assumed Greek infalJi- 
hility as the univei^il solvent of every Indian problem. They 
assumed that tiro "YavanaF" (a word meaning merely 
" foreigners ”) were Greeks. This assuinjjtion is maintamed 
in spite at tlw Asoka edict, which styles the Greek king his 
" tributary," and the utter absence of any Indian record or 
oral tradition to justify it. On the coiUrary, Bralimin and 
Buddhist scholurs contend that the Greeks never advanced 
beyond Attock on the N-W. Frontier, niurh lefts were they 
" conqiiej 01 s " or even "invader?" of India. It has boon 
the fasliion, both among ancient Greeks and modem 
Europeans, to style everything Eastern "Indian"; hcncc 
Columbus discovered India in America. As for the migration 
of Bible narratives and Greek myths to India, it reminds 00c 
of carrying coals to Newcastle—India being the cradle of 
fables, allegories and myths. Prof. Rhys Davids has con¬ 
clusively shewn, per contra, how Indian myths have penetrated 
to Europe. Richard Proctor, the renowned Astronomer, 
quoting Max Muller, says: " Even some of the Buddhist 
legends and parables sound as if taken from tho Now Testa¬ 
ment. Though we know that many of them existed before 
the Christian Era”—which is Prof. Max MliUei’s quaintly 
cautious way of saying that the New Testament stories road 
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as H derived from the former tnore ancient legends. " T)ierc* :s 
not/’ he continues. " one of the teachings regarded as more 
characteristic of Chnsllanity, which is not more ancient tiian 
Christianity by many hundreds of years, albeit to tlie Jcwisli 
people those writings vtic iMnv, ns, they were ab'o to those 
Western Gentiles, whom the Api'slles of riirisliaihty taught. 
Christ was nn lisscne, Iving tang lit hy those teachers who 
belonged to that sect. Titcre is strong evidence that the 
(^ssencR had rcccivwl their doctrines from Ihi<1<lhjst teachers.’* 
By a similar process Ihe IMsdiop ussiiines the " cor* 

reotod" date (477) of the Lord Buddha’s Nirvaya, atwl llmt 
writing was not known heftnv Punini (350 B,(h), although he 
will not deny that civilisation hivd already made giant 
strides and developed all known arts and sciences. * 

Our author is under tJic impression that the Buddhist 
idea of knowledge is conhned to a knowledge at the Four Noble 
Tiutlis. Ti«c, Lord Guotiinti'A rninistry was not tlie role of 
4 Professor or ilinister of EtUicntlon. He found an advance¬ 
ment in learning already in eristence, but the Tcacitcr knew 
that this was nut the light ihut expelled the dnrkncsK. Know¬ 
ledge is from the intellect and wisdom from the heart. All 
knowledge was mere twilight compared to the real knowledge 
of the Four TrutJis, which solved the human Rphinx*riddle. 
Much as He emphasised this fact, He never disparaged intellec¬ 
tual knowledge, but cultivated it Himself and positively 
advocated the tcacljing of “science and lore," TOen our 
critic fails to grasp that wisdom is the goal of the Buddlust, 
and it is which prevents man from realiiing the 

Four Truths, he betrays incompetence as a judge of tltc system. 
The Dms ex itutchina of a being is ignorance or error. How 
truly has this been independently divined by that luminary 
of the Cartesian school of philosophers, Malebranchc, who 
wrote: “Error is the universal cause of the misery of 


j, VId* Vo). ri of The ThtaicphUt for n conclusive refutation 
of tboso two fallacies. 
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mankind." But we agree with tlic Bisbup whcji he \vrites: 
" TIic Buddhist, like the Platonist, can never separate virtue 
fron) kiiowlec^c.” Let His Lordship ponder over the 
lamentable fact that in moderi: times education had advanced 
pari pissu with llic increase of vice. I aiu lierc again tempted 
to remind Hir Lordship to draw a rompfuison. I^t him cite 
two passage:; from the Bible inculcating lemming and cn- 
lightcnaicnt. 

His Lordship Is right when he gives it as his opinion, that 
the " Buddha knows nothing conditional or tentative." Bill 
how will lie ixconcilc this with his statement that His system 
"is a parasitic religion'* and "tolcixtcs enste"? HiS 
reverence betrays unexpected simplicity when he seems to 
think chat Inanda could not attain to ' Rahathood ' during 
bis Master's life-time. He could have ea^ly ascertained that 
A nanda had a special reason for desisting from passing hito that 
aubllmc acaxe of bcatirtide. as it would disqualify hint from 
attending on the person of the Buddha. A slight conde¬ 
scension would liave spared our author from many kindred 
blunders. 

The Bishop, as a High Giurchman, takes a sympathetic 
estimate of meditation. ITe admits the value of meditation, 
but Mis to sec the Buddhist's rnUoiMlg d it. ** The Buddhist's 
solitude,*’ says he '* is a withdrawal from all things to riothing, 
the Christian's from all things to God." The Bishop, how¬ 
ever, writes elsewhere ; " Nirvana is not the culmination of 
abstraction." To the BuddJiist, therefore. Nirvana is not 
" nothing ” but really " everything." Let His Lordship not 
talk glibly of meditation, witen he and all theologians fail to 
understand the true meaning of " Pray to one's father in 
secret." 

1 beg respectfully to remind His Right Rover end Lordship 
that he shows want of circumspection in commenting on the 
Buddhist idea of "giving" (Dana) which logically culminates 
in the giving up of one's father, mother, family—all, to take 
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up tliecTOHS and follow Him. Hi»I.nrd'‘lupf>uys: ” thcmoth'c 

is the pure scJftsIincss of tlic imot. " whWh is ralJicr sinmpe 
in ^'lc^v of tlu! fuct flint tU’Atinplinii of »olfisliiu’SK is the end of 
the Buddhist, iiitfhtly docs Dr. Kite! say: " IUtc lies the 

moral str<’!i;*Hi of nudcIliisRt. ft ixa rcli^ioTi of uuw'llislinvss.” 

Tlicii atfaiii Ihuldhif'in Icadics that Huiruy. fui/n'il and 
i^wniuve ai'i* the* lhix*t' miilti iiioti* of all l•\'jL The 
Uirtx* an(iilotcH an* rJiiin/y, mtrufily :ii!<l iist'i/iUUioit. Dow 
much lK>Ctcr is this as u motive* Diim ihrnniMiaii nuonf 
" He that i'Kvtli lo the jxior lendeth to (lie I.oiO ?*’ That 
virtue is its (Hvn reward Is thus inu* of Muchh)i>iii. U is a ' 
duly to ulliei*:* and iherubv to oner's own self. 

The Bishop writes (i«» pa^<c 204) " it is newr imputed • 

as blame to him (the Buddhist) if he kills aniiUtiK for tlio , 

t able. ‘ ’ Tl w Bishop evidently j udges t lie Bud til lisi h frtam his 1 

own sLandurd, which construed '' Thou slialt not kill " of old I 

to favour man’s cumnl appciitc. *J'his is no unrnnscious • 

blunder on Ins part, a« he has made the same statement in his 
Oxford lecture. Beferrin^j to (he said lecture of the Bisliop, 
Mudaliyar Wijesini'hc, a iTCOgnizcd authority, wiilcs “ It 
is not at all tnie. as some missionary ciitics of Buddhism have 
perversely represented, that Buddliist Ccmmentalors generally 
inteqsret the sin of killing as ' the killing of Inrds, oto/ 

The peculiar education of Kia Lordship’s feeling has rendered ^ 
the humane spirit of Buddhism repulavc to him, Kv says : 

' The public announcement of thia maxim by royal authority, 

AS a counsel, if not m a law for a vast Continent, is surely one 
of the most anious events in tlie history of the human coit- 
science, The conscience of Gautama, Asoka and the Bud¬ 
dhists was at fault: and this enormous piece of moral law has 
been promulgated with such a publicity and earnestness and 
imperial authority, as probably has never been placed at the 
service of any other moral rufe." Seeing how the onward f 

paths of Christianity and Mahomedanism have been stained 
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with human bleed, and how whole pages ot history have been 
blackened by the violation of that noble law, His Loidship 
cannot conscientiously say that it was exaggerated by Bud¬ 
dhism. The gcDtle spirit of the teachings of meek and mild 
Jesus cannot revolt against such a huinano law. Alas I it 
was true, when the Jute Laureate exclaimed: 

“ AU very well, but the good Lord Jesus Ixas had his 
day.” 

’' He who lies is guilty of all sin •' <iuolcs the Bishop from 
I he Miijjlnmii NikOyti. "The fact remain?/' he says, com¬ 
menting on it, " and it is one to be lockoncd to the credit of 
BuddUbiii, that the moial teaching as to tlio use of speech is 
l>ractiral, full and li^jh-toned,’' Let not our opponents any 
more try to lay the sin of the recent increase of dislioncsCy 
among the Sinhalusu at tlie door of their religion. Its origin 
is, thereforo, external. Lot them heed the candid confession 
of the Aiehbisltop of Cantettniry : “ In the Christian Church 
itself there l»ad b«n vices and ^\^ckcdnesscs, wlticli liud gone 
far to make Christianity intoliTablc to st^idents and ol>scrvers 
// ieoif/ii be jiisi its rcasofutHe io impitte ic fhc C<tsp$l the 
sins of London."^ 

It is regrettable that we arc com|>cUcd to suspect His 
Lordsliip of disingimnn^oiess, and a plea of ignorance alone 
can combat it, l^or instance, lie beings forward against 
Buddhism a statement tliat there arc passagcR in the Vifu^a 
Pibika. which ho say.s, ' expatiate in regions of unimaginable 
and impossible obscurity." Here the Lord Rishop docs not 
tell his reader that these prohibitions are not p<art of the 
publicly used Scriptures, placed in the hands of all indiscri¬ 
minately, but that they arc part of the private inattuctiona 
written only for monks^hosc wlio have ddiberatcly chosen 
a life of complete celibacy. They arc not intended for the 
eyes even of laymen—far less of women and children. As to 

?. The Prosideetifil speech «t the lajt S.I'.G. Aanlver*ary.— 
The itfUJee are mine. 
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tlie paiisn^c itself, there wore men in the world iu*o tho\isand 
years ago, and there are men news*, who are so <legr.ided as to 
have some incomprehensible attraction towards the ntost 
loathsome forms of sin ; in onr day it is the fashion jviJitely to 
ignore thcs<> things lest cair hnr*T Miisibililivsslionld Ih* slmrked 
and so the unhappy simivr is left nnwaiiird and unadvised. 
Our Lord in His wisdom chose a <li{fvreiit tourn-; He 
recognised IhefsKt that these )ioiiible<'riinesexKli*<l, and gavt* 
clear dircetions as to their :i\f*jd:iJicr: are wr pro pawl t(j 
maintain that our minlern ntethod of dealioK with siirli sin is 
the better ewe ? We cannot hut, iicw\'eYer, had great Mirprisi' 
tltat a Christian odid&I slnnild ten Lure to inuk<* hik’Ii an 
accusation as this, when he must know that Ik* th<*rei)y lays 
himself open to ait infinitely more cruslilng n*}oinder. Tlw 
Bishop’s icmsirk forces ns to remind him that there ctnl be no 
" obscurity " more utterly loathsome than tiiat rontulned in 
his own sacred BcKkks, and that in their case it np|)ehrs not in 
a private manual of dircctirm for celibates only, l>m in a hook 
which it habitually put into tite hands of wopten and clnldiwi, 
W« would also hint that, unpleasantly <l<*tailed as may Ik* some 
of the directions of iho Viiurya Pifakti. tlK*y are at least 
distinct prohibiHcni : whci*ca.*>in the Bishop's .Scriptures they 
are not prohiblticns at all, but are presented as matters of 
history, and often represented as occurring In the lives of thoso 
heroes whom his Deity especially approved. 

Drunkenness is not emphatically condemned in Bud- 
dhism/’ says the Bishop, " and there is no hell set apart lor 
drunkards. ' This is rather astounding in view of the fact, 
that Buddhism regards drhik as the common mother of all 
vices and that the hell called ' Lokum))uniraya ” is specially 
assigned to drunkards. I do not hesitate to say after this 
that the Bishop's knowledge of the Buddhist Scriptures is 
extremely limited, May I ask tlie Lord Bishop why he avoids 
a comparison between* the Buddhist and Christian leaching 
on this head ? It is fair to charge a religion with the fault, 
if it does not condemn a special form of vice. Now, 
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Christianity does not proliibit the talcing of alcoholic liquor, 
and the torturing to death of animals, Nay Christ hiniself 
has set an example (if we are to credit the Story) of both these. 
So it is fair to charf^e to the discredit of Christianity the 
lAincntablc increase of these tnccs, the one of which has reduced, 
the world to a lunatic asylntn, and the other degraded It to 
a slattghtor-housc. 

All this to the contrary notwithstanding, my Lord would 
take up the pen wkI iinWushingly write : '* The two moralities 
have no more in common than a list of bones on paper has with 
a living body." Very good that, of a system of which Max 
Miiller can suy: " That moral code taken by itsoll i$ one of 
the most perfect which the world has ever known. *' But what 
has a greater than tlie Bishop of Colombo, the Bishop of 
Petertwough, as President of the Diocesan Conference at 
Leicester, to say? He "stated his firm belief that any 

Cheixtian State, i;aTrying uut in all its rel&tiojia the Sermon on 
the Mount, could not exist for a week, and illustrated this 
striking thesis in detail. 

The Lord Bishop, nevertheless, does not agree with the 
lawn-tenois school of critics, who find in Buddhism a sanction 
of the low status of women in the East. " In regard to 
regulation of married life,” says the Biahop, "the teaching 
of the Pi^kas is excdlcjit, and the ideal Brahmins or Buddhists 
of old arc commended, for that they did not buy their wives, 
but married for love." Speaking generally on the system of 
morals the Bishop admits; " There stand out certain noble 
features exhibiting a high ideal of purity, kindness and moral 
earnestness. I do not wish to detract from that impression. 

I share it and continued study of the books does not weaken 
it." 

As the great part of the broad field of Buddhbt Scriptures 
is a terra inMfnila to his Lordship, many of his hasty con¬ 
clusions may still be revolutioni 2 ed. 


8. Tke Graphic. t^ovemUcr. X889. p. $51. 
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Astt sh'iuld l>c rxpet'ted, tlit Bishoj> nu(Ji.lhi^m i'old 
and pessimislic, as it dnos n« allow Irco indiiltcnco to the 
emotions. It is ratluT impleasAiit for Ulnx to lind Ji’siis j»ivinf» 
v»fnt to Ins vmotions, wlioii the Arbats, tiu' (lis- iples of the 
Jiuddha, aiv iiirapablo of loarv. 1\Tji:ii>s it will Ivuvwsto 
Uii l.tMdsIiip llhit IbnUlbi'in coiisj<K*is the vnudimts us a pan 
tif man'slosiXT tiutmt*. wliirh it bustTi (’OTtinioiiwill; the hriiles. 
A man snb)ret to il»* inlbieiwo id the emolions Is, theicdori* 
of a hnwr si of <U veU*| mini t. A i riAi i >waved by 1 1 le «t orms 
id passion owl the waves of einotinji is far frtiin n S/iiul, who 
“ Sliuitls iini) and rCM>hi(e, 

Like a hirest rahnand mute, 

Willi foldeil arms ind looks, which arc 
Weapons of an tm\an<iuif-lircl war, ’ 

The Lwd Bishop sitys, "A system which kmms nothing of 
good desires, riglitcoiiH anger, holy sorrow, reasonable fear, or 
just hatred, so far libels human nature and b dooniud to l>o «» 
far ineffective.*' Had he said “ the brutal iwtrt of Imman 
nature” he would Imvc been less incorreeb Tlic answer, 
however, is; strictly speaking these are all contradictions in 
terms; scientific investigation and even results slicwthat the 
Suddhist teaching on this head is sound and oftectivc. 

It is a significant admission on the part of the Bishop 
that the teacliings on Cosmogony, Geography and the Jutaka 
tales are no part oi the Tripi^kas. Now, we trust that critics 
of Buddhism will hence-forth stand by their repudiation and 
not euU pass:^ from the later books, os has been frequently 
done, to criticise Lord Buddhs's knowledge of Geography, 

The last two chapters of the volume are devoted to a 
description of tlie monks and the laity. It is a pity that the 
Bishop does not record bis personal observation as to the 
character and habits of the monks. He relies on second-hand 
iDfonuatioD evidently derived from a hostile source, ” On 
the whole ” says the Bishop in a rather sweeping way, ” the 
lives of two-thirds are bad.” This statement may, perhaps. 
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to a Mrtain extent, hold good in the case of the upccontry- 
barons than religious ascetics. The lives of the low-country 
monks. I must sav, arc fat superior. The Bixhop’s persoual 
experience seems to lx limited to the udmIraWc discipUne and 
the wholesome inducncc of the Vidyodayn CuIJcgc under 
Sri SiimahK?ilu Mahunaynka There, H he tot»k ntiy pams, he 
could easily liiul <>f kindivd iiistitutioiis, wIutc tlw 

monks arc living pnrcly hlniTich'S!t lives. Onthc whole, 1 makv 
l>old to say ihat the Siuhalesf Bhlkslms will bear n fnvourabhi 
compariRon with .-luy other priwthood in tlie woikl;’ ovwi iii 
ihdr present coitdition tlicy are far belter repivsi-niaUves of 
the ascetic of Gulilcc Ihati I he mitred Utehopa and si)k-robCd 
Cardinab of the Christian church. The country was con- 
.lucred by three foixlgn nations within a period of Ihrec 
centuries; conversions were made at the point of the sword , 
the rclipon w'jis scoffed at, and the monks were subjected to 
pubUc humlliarion. The higher classes put on the garb of 
noimnai Christianity simtihancou&ly with the iirutotiou of all 
the vices of the conquerors and the process of imltonal da- 
generation l>cgan. The noKious wave sptend and i>araly«d 
the priesthood. The Bishop inci<lentaUy admits I he ejiligh Icn- 
ment of tlic early days, when he cautiously writes:—The 
pmiiaUis (temples) urc said to have Ixcn of old the chief u not 
the only schools of a nation, which was certainly :in educated 
one.” Tha Huvcicnd Gaidiuer, svho as manaftcr of public 
schoob in the Island during the early pait of the century, had 


great opporUmiUcs of collecting reliable information, says: 

' 0 The following summarj' of Cftftc*, gleaned Ijy one Rcnlk m^ 

from the newspapent shows a record of a year 's doing of tlw clergy of 
tlm Chnrcli ol England 

ftfcaeb of Promise ' ,1 

Cruelty to AnipaJe • • 

Bankrupt* * * *'J1 

lyopement -• * i 

Suicides . l\ 

Assauitt . 

Vario-. »th« Ch.rg« .. • • 
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"AU the WAnts of ilic Biiddliu^t priest h arc supplied )>y the 
people and die mt^i Ix'owti/ul females in iJie country* attend 
them in their liouses witliout wages. So ^.'roat i$ the sanctity 
of tiicif cliaisu tcr that a virgin, wlio has served in their abodes, 
i» considered by tlic young lueii an en^iai>Ie wife." Davy 
writing in 1821, rorroboratos Inm:- -"Their character in 
general L< moral ami iiiofleiisivc. Ah moral teachers they 
appear in their best light 

The T.or<l } 5 islinp dlHingennonsly and techtjirally writes: 
" Buddhism is tlie only csiabllshwl jvHgion in the Island." 
He refers, no doubt, to recent legislation, or regards the Bud- 
dhist Temporalities. If so, I sliail remind the Bishop that the 
Government did not pass the Kh as an act of special favour, 
but in keeping with the solemn word of honowr pledged to the 
Buddhists at the Convention of 1815. But the fact is the 
law is wholly inoperative as it ia without a mandate. It only 
encumbers the staiut«.hook and gives a handle for the Riahop's 
argument. If by " establishment, " the lord Bishop means 
legislation to regulate the affairs of a priesthood, can he deny 
that his own Church of England is also " established," as it is 
only the other day a Bill was brought in to regulate the affairs 
of the Clergy > Kay, the Anglican Church in Ceylon is 
estaHishni. and that in a much more praclical and real sense. 
Ail the authority and influence 0/ the Christian cflidals is 
throvm on their side. The power of the Church is such that 
an Executive Bill was passed to Boycott Buddhist and Hindu 
schools, without any notice to, or consent of, their Managers. 
The Bishop forgets his own purse, when he glibly talks of the 
establishment of Buddhism." He alone, not to speak of his 
Chaplains, draws a yearly salary of Rs. 20,000.00 from the 
hard*eamed savings of poor lialf>starved Buddhists and 
" heathens." 

" Wherever Buddhism is to be found in Ceylon,” says the 
Bish^, “ it is substantially the same,” and yet he would fain 
find ” two Buddhisms." Perhaps he means the old fossilised 
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customs and rcl^ioiis habits of the people and the more 
enlightened culture of the inleUigent monks and laymen. 
Let the Bishup, however, remwber that Ihnldhisjn attaches 
DO importance to external forntf and revetnonte^. winch the 
lord boddhii never tounteixancwh inuldhism Js thi^ liJc, 
indcpcitdcnt nf local nlc«. M a ritualist, liowovti, the ,orcl 

Bisliop eatmot div.^st hjm«U thc^* 

After all by a vaviiv of lensnninK, Iitnv maiiv (.!uisliumtica 
camrnt be fomul in I'rtrtcstant Christendom ? Ilir 
Hisbop. however, achnils that Uiuklliisin lia« seen a revival 
during the last dccad<‘, due to external iiUUu-nn-s, uikI that 
tlierc 5ifc afeVM leaders of charjtcter. Oum*, my J.md Ihsliop. 
call a spade a spado, and say it is <l«o to the rUvosophical 
Society. Yot he thinks it ratlicr ariihcial aiul acadtmic than 
Dational. As all similar mmcincnis are. they should Iw 
academic ftrst, and national afterwards. We have too imtch 
faith in the potentialities of the present time* to agree with 
the Bishop that" it is already passing away." Wo thmiglit it 
infra disnilalent for the Bishop on his exalted thnnic to descend 
to childish trifles. He, perhaps, thinks it iiiconsjstcui fm the 
Buddhists to call their Master " Lord Bnddha.” Me do not 
know that the Lord Bishop hits the soUi priTogativc of giving 
only a Christian amnotation to an Engli^t \void, wh<‘n he 
}ecringly points to the title " Lord " appli.-d to the Buddha. 

Tha Lord Buddha was caQed Lokanllha (I^rd of the 
World) Dharmataja (King of Rightc<nisncss), MeaxiaU, 
Ouardian of the Universe, the Anwnted, Sasdourof the vaffld, 
Ac &c- He then makes an extraordinary statement 
“ Tlic living Buddhist, as a fact, believes in personal deity i 
and herein his belief is better than Ws creed.Had he said 
all Buddhists believe in the existence and power of the Devai 
(Gods) he would have been correct. We are of oiwnion that 
the livii^ Buddhist is one who believes that he is God hiinsclf 
in ^osse and reUes on his cBorts, and that Buddhist is dead 
who lives in dread of the gods or elemental spirits. The 
Bishop’s idea is, of course, that no one is living except for God, 
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who life. Ut the imixirlia) reader judge between Ui 
Stretching tlte Rame iiiguTnnjt, Ik- nuikcs capita] of a posable 
mistake OR the part of an ignorAiit Budiljn>.i upon 

a board Gcxi Mess the Ixu'cl HiKkilia, ' a]tl){»uj;h the Bisliop 
incon^istentlj* adiiiiis that Ihiiltlhisin rcromizw no God 

Tlu' l.f*rd lii^hop Kiatiually gi ow^ bohU r atid more mili- 
lajil ami throw* down iubalkwlMtlie 'Vientifir IhtdtKiiMs.' 
Tie axks them to " iin innile its <'lalm to be sc icntifir, witli its 
tolerance of suix rstiiion and virinal l’<»lytln’ism." With all 
respect to My J.ord'* seholuivhip in and Theology, 

I shall reniind him : senior ulirn tre/tidum I 

If, by '• sujierstitions " lie means sacrifices to olementaj 
spirits, wc have shown above that tJiey are antl-Buddliistic 
and condemned by the Lord Buddhu. But if tlic Bishop 
refers to a variety of mesmeric rites practised by tlie Bud* 
dhists, for jmrely tbcrapeutic purposes, " the scientific 
Buddhists ’ maintain that they arc li-uly scientific, and are 
being daily Ndndicated by the discoveries of Hypnotism- 
Even if, by Polytheism ” he means u belief in the existence 
of duvas (gods) the “ scientific Buddhists " will stiU hold their 
own, Kant, the most profound and far-seeing philosopher of 
modem times, wrote a century ago: 'I confer I am much 
induced to assert the existence of immaterial beings in this 
world, and to class my soul itself in the category of these 
beings. It is as good as demonstrated, or it could be proved, 
if we were to enter into it at some Jcngtli, or better still, it will 
be proved in the future," Yes, it is now proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, and such distinguished scientists as 
Professors Crookes. M'aJIacc. Hare, D« prel, Bulterof, are the 
leaders of modem spiritualism, which counts over 35.000 000 
votaries in Christendom alone. "The human soul stands,” 
continues Kant, "in indissoluble conuminion with all im¬ 
material beings of the spiritual world, it produces efforts in 
tlwm, and, in exchange, receives impressions from them,* 
without, however, becoming humanly conscious of them, so 
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l^ng M :ai stand, wall." Prct Huxlay, tha High of 

f^hdious Agnosticism, writes in his Utest voln^ of «say8_ 

•• Without^pping beyond the analogy of that which 
kn“t isl^to p4l= the cosmos with entities m a^^d- 
ine scale The Bishop is evidently a stranger to all thi , 
to his own Bible gives him proof of an mviable world, 
although he might believe that the ago of miracles .6 gone 
Smimicarion is at an end. If Buddhism -fd a btolmg 
,J vestcvdiiv we could understand Biiddhats seeking the 
S modern sdenoe. Still as the Bishop throws 
tbe^untlet, wo will give the opinion ct an 
Ero^t J. FJtel, Ph- Doc., Tubingen, who is hotter guahfied 
Ilian a Kshop to pronounce upon the scientific as^ct o 
Buddhism, He writes; "It acknowledged ^ 
nature, it recognized immutable laws 
modifleations of organic and inorganic 
even so long as two thousand years ago, to that 
idea of a pre-existing spontaneous tendency to variation as 

the real cause of species.' *' 

.. I have shown with what broad and enlarged views the 
Buddhist expounded that mysterious taok 
Nature, anticipating, before inolcmy. ttel^ar^ 

svslcm of cyck aud epicycle, orb in orb. .. • 
acknowled^d that Buddhism forestalled la 
the most splendid discoveries of modern astronomy. Even 
some of the results of modem geology may be s^d to have 
been intuiUvcly divined by Buddhism, The ka^ 

the interior of our earth to be in an incandescent 5 tat^»^ 
spoke of the formation of each earth as 
excessive periods of incalealable ^! 

of a system that seeks scienufic support f 
Lown that the Master never enuneiated any theories 

lo The poet Laersate, Tmuysen, bimself w.s a believsr i. 
•' Spici±i«r> - aU I* M^monam it iiDbu«d with it. 

X c TArM LfclHrii on Buidittsm. p, 66. 

11 . Tkrs$ Lumus ok Buddktsm. pp. 63.94. 
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physical science. The Bisliop shwild look before ho jumps 
The Buddhists chaHengo the ” scientific " Bisliops to reconcile 
their claim to be scientific with their tolerance of such •' super¬ 
stitions ” as the creation of the world in si.s days by a 
personal God. standing still of tJie Sun and liu.- Moon and 
that awliale swallowed Jonnii and caiTifd him ulvmt in his 
belly for tfiive daj's, iuxd cast him up alive and a host of 
similar “scientific farts." 

This paper which I first intended to be a brief review has 
grown to tin inordinate length, and I will conclude with 
a word OR the last page of the book. The Hiiddiusts have 
ever been on the side of those “ who arc letting in light by 
whatever channel, into tlic dark places/' We would ever 
regard as our colleagues, all tho&o ” who are diffusing know¬ 
ledge of the true tenets and history of Buddliism, when they 
do so not merely to praise Buddhism, but to get virtue 
practised." It is uniortnnately his own Christian Church 
that has allied itself with the forces of obscunnjitism, and 
been a bar to progress and enlightenment. I conclude witlx 
His Lordship’s own words 

" My chaUengeto my (Christian) neighbours is this 

Teach the highest possible dewtrines of purity, 
kindness and justice. 

Make the lives of the priests (and the laymen too) 
examples of these virtues. 

Discourage openly and utterly all (superstitious 
unscientific and un-Christian teachings of Judaism, and 
the Church). 

While using sober argument in the proper place, 
abstam from all abuse of the faith of others (the par¬ 
ticular occupation of the Missionary). 
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Admit that (Bb&nna, Karma. Rcinrarnalion and 
Nirvana) are doctrines characteristic of Burfdlii'^m." 

If thi^ is done, I assare my Lord Bisliop of Colombo 
he v?in fmd that during the next decade “ Othello’s oern- 
palion is pone,” 

GaUe, Toth Decomber, 1693. 


F. L. WOODWARD AND MAHINDA 
COLLHGE 

A I* I Ivk JJi. J 5 ,i)v .ilitMji iht' yr.ii 

(.N/V, M all iij t j .1 (' I >i k'n^' p, i -h i I f 1 n«i a i r j (k al 

sljjic with v.itvjii« foitiuMK twiuii f" c,f 

VrindiJnk umi \va»( (J fuinK M'Jui irm.iiunl of thr al,i 
Uuddliif.1 Katioijftj Kumi \v,is uNli.ui^tnl aiu] c»tlu*i ll•^<lurcos 
were *»a*ly nij>j»Ied (n hu li aii t ximl UmI Hh* kare 
existence of iIjc Miotd was <hi<' prac tu ally u; tlu' Mf- 
dcnyluR mimiliciiur of tlie laic* MuhanJiraiii Aju.iia>«riya. 
He had rv|xatvd!y refused fo ncccjk any olhcc in the 
Buddliist Tbc<)«c»pliicHl Society^ «o iliat it wuk a hrilliant 
coup d'dtiil tliat he was at last prcvalltnl iijxni tcj sicfcnl 
the IVcsidcnlslnp af the Sorieiy and tlio Manai-ership 
<4 tlic ScliooL The Scliool had rcacht'd Die Jowc^ 
level, with aliaut U, iKjys and was in a he)j)Iess cc*hdl* 
tion when Mr. M'ooclwnrd wa* ijcrsuadrd hy C^bncl OJrott 
to accept the l^rincIpaUlijp, in the year tc^cg. Mr, Wcjtxlwitfd 
endured tlx " ironies of in]];' as he tiMxl to describe them 
living in the old Fort building, and manfully lalwiired uutij' 
within a few years, tijc School became seif*siipjKnting, with 
over 300 boys, ajid there was no furl her accommodation. 
S<»n, however, the cause of Buddhist criueatimt in the Gallc 
District suffered a grievous low wlicn in rcy^; Mr. Ainara- 
suriya died. But his mantle fell on liU worthy son Henry, 
who espoused the cause with even greater enthusiasm than 
his father and was always a strong pillar of support. Ail 
this were in vain but for the efforts of Mr. Woodward. With 
Uberal contributions from the late Mudaliyar Gooneratne and 
his worthy son, and Muhandirara Wickremesinghe and 
numerous other generous donors, the present buildings some 
of the most picturesque in the Island, were put up, and the 
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Buddhist public will always remain under an irredeemable 
obligation to Mr. M'ondwarcl, whose aichitcclnrol skill and 
acstlictic culture weve only livallcd by his munificent dona¬ 
tions amounting to over Ks. 3o,tKH>*ot', lie being the largest 
swingle <*ontrjhutor to the r<»sl at the buildings. 

The alumni of MuhiiujutlclIeKC have not only held their 
own at public T'.Nainiiiatinus and in the ftihl of sport (the uses 
of which arc so imicli <*niphasisi*tl nowadnj's), hut also in the 
outer and broader ludd of life. .Many of tlu*m occupy 
prominent i^osithma in the learned profes.sions,in (io\‘eriimcnt 
Service and other pursuits in various parts of the Island and 
even ahroad- 

Mr. Woodward developed the mind and the liody and 
trained the moral cbaraclcc of the boys. The high moral 
tone which Mr. Woodwaid has infused will prove an inspir¬ 
ation to generations sfill unborn. This great ideal wliirh 
I may call the ''Woodwtird tiridition " Iuls attuned a 
jicrmanence and a \-erLerai ion tliat arc icmarkablc. 

He was, above all, a deeply religious man and the severe 
aimplirity and absolute purity of the Brahinochari life he led 
will be long cheridicd. 11 is devotion to and zeal in the 
religion of lua adoption will prove a stimulus to those who 
were born in tlio religion and counted 25 centuries of 
Buddhist ancestors. His eminence as a scholar in several 
languages, including Pali, and in the philosophy of religion 
is acknowledged. His translation of the Yogavacara's Manual 
has evoked admiration. His learned contributions to the 
Bacon-Sbakespeare controversy were marked by diligent 
research and scholarship of a high order. 

The position he occupied as a teacher and educationist 
is well known and commanded respect. A high authority 
once declared that he was in all respects about the best 
teacher in the Island. His ideal cd a teacher was that of the 
ancient' Guru ’ who disdained pay or reward and who treated 
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his pupils with kindness, as comrades rather than inferiors. 
How he achieved Iiis ideal is known lo thousands wiic bear 
witness for the fact. TIic hof-f^M morvcliwl; what mannei 
of man is this! wlio dcspLscs money, scorns the pleasures of 
1 ife, abhors honours and is tlic s;«ue 1 o a II nicj >. Tfic <iiu'Stion 
wiLs raiaecl, what cliil lie do fur ilie Klukklius ? rUv Mort 
courteous ^vaH plump and plain- he wen washed iluif feet 
He was the humblest of ni.n but at the sann* time posses.«ajd 
sc'If-i-espc't in (he hiKliesi cIikixv. liis kisuincss knew no 
limit and it extended to the meanest Ijvhifj thrn^,'. Ik- was 
gc«neroiis to :i fault, from tlic wctf-ldly imuiH of view, In this 
commercial src, ininicr.scd in its damnairle mul<‘rialism, 
Mr. Woodward was a v('rilal>io cniRnw. Ho wonder, when 
It IS the fasliion to reduce all human actions to £.8,(1, h is 
tloc pernicious liabit of these decadent times that even man's 
high aspirations, nobly sentiments and chivalrous conduct 
have come to be assessed at a money value. 

For the ocUficatioit of the man.in.tho-street (Mr, W'ood- 
^rd will pardon this patKkringlo Philislinism), let me state 
ins services in terms of Rupees and cents, (Strictly spooking 
his services arc simply invaluable, but suclj idealism 
transcends ordinary undersfandjng.) Consideriag the pay 
graduates of his standing receive, he should have been paid at 
icasi a salary of Rs, 700 oo a month, i.e,, overRs, 130,000*00 
for 17 years. Add to this the Rs. 20,000 00 spent by him, 
and the Sinlialese Buddhists are indebted to Mr. Woodward 
in over Rs. 150,000*00 apart from other sums which it is 
impossible to account. Mr. Woodward characteristically 
refused to accept even a part of this amount and the members 
of the Buddhist Theosophical Society were much embarassed 
at his magnanimous attitude when they proposed to make 
a taugible recognition of his generosity. But it is open to 
the pubHc to perpetuate the memory of his work by a 
suitable monument. The members of the Buddhist Theoso- 
phical Society have already subscribed for the purpose a 
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sum of over Rs. 8,000 oo and it is incumbent on the other 
Buddhists to raise the total to at least Rs. 30.000*00,—i.e, 
ith of wliat we owe him in money—to make it worthy 
of a great and good man. 

Let us talce at tlieir word all those who value everything 
in (enns of ciisli. Here is an opportiiinty they dare not 
igiiorc, if they arc consistent. Tlio only ollcniativc is that 
tlie Galie Ihiddhisls will .stand convicted of gross ingratitude. 
On the cve of Ins departure there was a plethora of speeches, 
adtlresscs and presentations, to the great danger oi all our 
euthusiosm evaporating in worcls. 1 hope and trust that 
this calamity luis not befallen us and that ouv deeper and 
more sober feelings will .still respond and matcrinli«c in tlic 
shape of a monument worthy of one wlit> spent himself and 
nearly his all in the service of our religion and rountry. 

Mohiuda C/'ilrg.' Mtipaziiie. December, 1919, 



AHIMSA r NON-HU RTIN'G : 


AH fremhle Wfm p\oxUm\o\t : io hH, hfe n //rnr 

s/rfv U"/, ffaVuTMutrfo^ay. 

Hn VMy.\f'AT>A, 

As tije h .ic.iru, rwx^r!/, so it j\ fn ,^Ucr livins hv 

IW viicsd/ fu ot/icrs. fiiHii pfi>i>ic pifv im iiH beings. 

{hToi'AnrSA, 

" A UIMSA" uOTK ily r..|„l..,c d " iioii-himiiiR," as 
-- »• i''mi.ri.|i,ii,ls;ilikiiid5nfi.;,ii,l,.,,l,p|,j-sical 

and mc.iiai. it is .•wniially an Eastian Ariyan 
docinne omphasisa,! . hii-ny i„ «n,l,!|,isin and Jainisn. The 
Sernit,c teacher, Josn, CI.rist, ,dac.d a pu.miu.n on kiHinsr 
by biassinn the ncls of i,i, disci,,le, o., tl.c sen of Galilee in 
sltarp contrast w,th the exa.npio .d I'yihagoras-dlie Indian 
yav.,na rlia.iya)--who bonghl and svt free all the fishes 
caaght m a net by fishermen. The Jaiiu, howee-er, push 
t^hing to extreme lengths, so as to recti,cc it to .an 
a^daty. Jainism forbids flesheeating and own the nse 
of silk, wool ami honey, " as each drop of honey is won by 
the murder of innumerable creatures." " The guilt of vege- 
^anism is as big as an atom, but of meat-eating is as big as 
M^eru. Strange to say. Jainism does not forbid the 
milk of ammals as food, though born in a land where starving 
catti« are » common. ^ 

reason’I^f^-.'^‘hin 

^nabie limits, exactly in keepmg with its doctrine of the 

Bhikkhus are 

stnctly enjoined not to injnre life of any son. 
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The role was not applied in all its vigour in the case of 
the laity. A Bt^aiamin oiu'c introduced himscll to the 
Baddha; 'M aro Ahiipsaka, O Gotama(“ To liini the 
Buddha replied: " As is the name, so may it be ; be thou 
a non-liiutcr by bthiy, spcccii of tlumglit. " The layman has 
to obsers'c the spirit of llm injunction though not l<> 
nuslej ity. Ahipisa has a cUiift lienring on the ethics of flesh* 
c ating. V lesh is jvnnissj Uio i f it is “ already 

existing meat,” as opposed to uddissakafiMuufnsa— 
" prepared for one’s use," One must not have seen, heard or 
siTspccted that an animal was killed for one’s sake, thus the 
flesh becomes likoUparisuddka-^' clean in three respects.’ 
That the Master who taught Ahiiusa should not also have 
prohibited flesU-cating has been an eternal poszlc to critics 
of Buddhism. The explanation seems to be that the Tatha- 
gata was not a supporter of extravi^ant practices, thus avoid¬ 
ing the ofUM (extremes), but taught the doctrine of the 
Middle Path. In the Ai)ia^an<iha Suita He clearly laid down: 
that it was killing, lying, theft etc., that defile man, and not 
the ealing ot flesh. AhirpsS, complete in its essentials, is 
to be found in the Dhamma, and Ahhaya (feailessnew), full 
and imiversal, was offered to a trembling world by the Lord 
of Compassion, 

In other systems of religion and law, killing admits of 
such glaring exceptions that non-kflling completely loses its 
force and effect as an ethical precept- In Hinduism, Christia¬ 
nity, Islam etc,, even homicide is permissible under certain 
conditions. All systems of Municipal Law permit the mfljc- 
tion of pain, even to the extent of causing death, in private 
defence of person and property. The Buddba-Bhamina 
precludes all exceptions whatsoever. The doctrine loses its 
value as a virtue almost completely, once it is deprived of 
its universal applicability. Certain religious systems toler¬ 
ate killing in self-defence. 
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The reason is not far to seek—Buddhism is universal in 
etIdeal doctrine, wiicreas other religions arc onl}* opportunist. 
The Jesuitical teaching—•'Mhe end justifies the means"— 
can nev<T tiiid u place in tlie moial code of Buddhism, The 
liideous dogma, that violence may ]»c usicl for the projva- 
g.Uioii uf ndigjoii, Is rcs}K>ii«blc for was of blood that have 
stained tiic path of ivligions, sjtw and <'xcepi Bt'tldliism. 
'J'be recent titan»' c on Aid U-tv ocn inigbl and riglit Uas 
completely discrctlitwl the Ktojul of r loleiicc. liuit «nunont 
journalist A. G. (kirdiner, Ial<* editor of I.omion Dai/y 
Kn,'s. in a recent sensalitmal article headed " TJie False 
liottom" has completely exjK)scd the hollowness of the 
foundation m\ which thi' whole ftibtic fif social j'tdlry is liasod. 
Kiihi penim vcrilfii sewiManlidJui kuehlcinuim, etc, (not by 
liatred <lo«»5 Jiatred c\cr cease), Ak/icdhcnu jine khfHlhufjt, 
etc. (overcome liate by ntnidiatc) and Juyai/t 1‘erom 
pasemli duWujui xcti pfirdjifn etc. (victory begets enmity, 
the vanquished live in sorrow) are golden maxims which have 
been trinmpliantly vindicated by the tragic experience of 
recent years. Kings and statrsmen w'ho directed their 
policies relying on the strength of their armanKiils, have 
been humbled in their pridu of power ami obligc<l to nvknow- 
ledge the absolute futility of force. A great and marvellous 
transformation has been brought about in the thinking of 
mankind. The doctrine of the Superman the fctisli of 
German Kultnr, is an exploded folly, The cruel idol of force 
has been overthrown in the dust and in its place is now 
enthroned the goddess of Love. The League of Nations is 
the logical outcome of the change in ideals. 

A materialistic world scoffed at the doctrine of " non- 
resistance" taught by Count Tolstoi. But the Russians 
have been soon overtaken by Nemesis for rejecting their 
prophet, Bolshevist anarchism has devastated the country 
that prosecuted its greatest son. 
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Certain critics hmi the rcproacli at the Buddhists that 
they ill-treat tlicir draught animals. But the tacts do not 
accord with the cliarge. Kindije&s to animals hw been 
pjacliscd in the East oven to the cHtcni of establishing 
hospitals, dispensaries and drinking truUKhs. The modem 
llnmanilaijau Movewnt in tlicAVcst is only an echo of this 
traditional «>licitucle sd Eastern peoj.les, for their dumb 
fellcw-bHngs from time immemorial. TJic rolormatofy 
movement in sclrools, jails, penitentiaries, and abolition of 
capital punishment, are signs of tlic times- 

The Satyagraha Tnovement, recently initiuted by 
Mahatma Gandlii in India, collapsed inasmuch m the 
populace were not sufTicicntly .schooled in the teaching of 
Ahimsa, which was the main factor of the principle. 

Lokamanya Tilak. a great Sanskrit scliolar, once 
remarked to SQriyagodaSumahgal a There, that the Buddhist 
commentators were wrong in assigning a metaphorical mean¬ 
ing to the well-known DhuMninpada verse:— Mdlaraij^ pita^ 
YftTp, iutnlva r&j&no dvecA kluittiye eie, (having killed 
"MotUvr" and " Futlicr," "Kings,” and two "Rulers”) 
which wtis exactly in keeping wItJi the Hindu view that kill¬ 
ing was allowed under certain circumstances. 

A common error has found favour even among some 
Buddhists that it is more merciful to make short shrift of 
old and decrcipt horees, dogs, cats and other pets, than to 
allow them to drag out a painful existence. I-et us put tliis 
view to a practical test. If the opinion is ethically sound, 
it must be certainly applicable to human beings also. 

1 shall confess my error and stand refuted if our critics 
will pursue their view to a logical coadusion by applying the 
rule to their old and infirm parents and other dear ones. 

Another class of critic is fond of putting the poser: 

” What will you do if a cobra is going to attack Mr. A ? Will 
you not kill the cobra and save Mr. A's life ? ” They rub 
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their hands in alec t\\»t UR*y Jinvc implied the Buddhist on 
the horns of a diUinma. lint llii' Buddhist rejiiics in this 
wise: "My «lcar frieiKh \vhr» mude iIkv over life 

and dcalli ? Hnw cjin )i'ii hv sine iliai the rtjhra will kill 

? 'Hk'IV IlMV K* «'lKltU'«’S I'fk'ajK* ftM' luill, WllliOUt 

the alimiuti\e uf killliii; l]ie i'<»hni. Mi, A in this hfe js n 
Iniman i»ul the enhio may Iv a liiK|hi>;ii(a or an 

Ar.diaiU in Ih> Imal si:ig(' i 4 i vckhition. Ah, Mi. Critic, do 
please cultivate a liul** linniilityl Be slow to a'^uiiie the 
role of 11 Un*<l of tAiilulioii. Tlieii' aie tliinjts in heaven 
mid earth, ms* fri<*nd, tliau are tlrcaiiit of in your pliiloKoj^Iiy," 
T)ie Buddliist must jint only miaul his aelimj but also keei> 
eonsianl w.ileli over hjs wouls aiidlliouKhW, lost they offend 
I n ot her nicii. SLukUt and libel r:ui a«sissinfttc character— 
crime stnnetimi-s just ns heiiums as murder. Ci uel thoughts 
vitiate the ainic*sjdicro and putUs^jinse lt» hatred and violence. 

Though the iIociiiiKu^f AIiimsH iscimnemti'd in a negative 
fonn, as a Tiraii or abstinen<*v, Buddhi.sm, at the same lime, 
\\xys emphnsis on its positive asj>octs--iJi the fouii (jf Mdlu, 
love or Itindjicss, fcufi/prt, pity and rHudilfl, sympathy. Those 
virtues have to be cultivated to a liigh degree in all detail. 

It is an interesting fact that the opinion of the Western 
World is veering round lo the Eastern point iif view, that 
violence, drink, gambling, etc,, are evils prclific with 
disastrous consequences to Society. 

But absolute Ahirns^ is impossible in practice even to 
the strictest ascetic. This is not a recent discovery, as some 
wiseacres assume, for we read in the Mababhirata the story 
of the " pious butcher,” the conclusion of whicli is that 
since nobody can avoid destroying innumerable animals in 
walking, sitting, lying down, eating &c., nay, in everything 
he does,“-there is not a single " noii*hurlcr ” in the world :— 
Ndrff kascid akimsaka^. This is certainly a truism. It is 
the tragic fact ol life that, in order to live, one has inevitably 
to cause death. The only possible exception is that of the 
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Ariyas who, by exercise of iddhi power ran prevent injury by 
body, word and thought. Hence the great consummalion. 
devoutly to be wished, is the attainment of this Lokuttara 
state, when one sliaJl no mote cause injury to fellow beings. 

Until we puthujjanas (worldlings) attain to siirh heights. 
It ahtmlfl be our endeavour to avoid giving pain and 
allcvintu suffering, rumcmljcring tIio words of old Hldsma : 
“Neither w;i« there, nor is there, a Ihglier gift than the gift 
of life.” 

PriijiadSndi parctMrji ddiuiin 
NabhiUoTH nabhavi^aii. 

^^^fflH^^bharata. 


1172—C 



FRANK LEE WOODWARD : 

A BUDDHIST IDEALIST 


T he font lire oi I be present period of the Kaliyuga 

(Dark Age) is its "dnmnabJe materialism." JCvery 
phase of life has bceorae inft'ctrd with the vinia of 
a demoralising commercialism. Tlus malady in the body 
politic has broken out in virulent forms : in German Kultur 
and Bolshevist anarchism. 11)0 materialistic tendency has 
become rampant in many lands. TJiis .tendency has insidi- 
ously penneated even the spiritual I?ast as evidenced by the 
moral depravity of the Saiigha and the auUwrities of 
Buddhism. The appearance of an Idealist at such a lime is 
a rare phenomenon indeed. The story of the life and work 
of Mr Woodward sounds like an old-world romance. That 
a comparatively ywng Cambridge scholar, bom and bred 
in Western tradition and sunoundir^, should renounce his 
family ties and the comfortable life of an English Public 
School with bright prospects before him for tbe uncertainties 
of a career of Incessant sacrii^ and unim^inable hardship 
among an alien people of a different culture and strange 
habits of life is a spectacle at which an astonished world 
stands aghast. He had drank deep of tho fountain-sprinK 
of the Classic lore of Greece and Rome and was imbued with 
the ideals of Christian culture. Being the son of a Church 
of England clergyman, his up-bringing was that of the best 
type of Englishman. Shall we not, therefore, conclude 
that his prenatal tendencies attracted him towards Oriental 
religion and philosophy ? Those who had the good fortune 
to come in dose contact with him were deeply impressed by 
his remarkable personality. How he asrixnilated Buddhist 
knowledge and culture and the Eastern views of life and 
ideals, how ha sympathised with the aspirations of his 

M 
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coroli^onists. and rendered yeoman service in advancing the 
cause of Buddhist education are luattera of common 
l<nowledge. The austere simpHdty and absolute purity of his 
life and habits we» worthy ot a Brahmachiri. His noble 
self-denial and the spirit of service will remain monuments 
more enduring than bronae or marble. The bulk of his 
fortune he laid at the feet of his Master as a thank-offering. 
His brilJiant talents and splendid accomplishments he devoted 
to the service of the noble religion of his adoption. He 
Strenuously aimed and manfully laboured to place Buddhist 
education on a sound footing. The eminence to which 
Mahinda College has attained is mainly due to his efforts, 
seconded by a few generous and loyal helpers. An insigni¬ 
ficant school in atotleriDg condition seventeen years ago, has 
attained to a high place aiuor^ contemporary institutions, 
thanks to Mr. Woodward's labours. Apart from the 
knowledge and learning imparted, he infused a high tone and 
created a healthy atmosphere. Duty and work were a 
second nature with him. He was known to observe that 
be could not understand why he was praised for what he 
ought to have done under any circumstances. 

He had acquired a sound knowledge of Pali and was 
an admirer of the sublime philosophy of Buddhism. In 
fact he took to Buddhist thought and life as a duck takes to 
water, bespeaking a familiarity with Buddhism in previous 
lives. Ananda Metteyya Thero once remarked that there 
had taken birth in Western lands at the present time a large 
number of persons of both sexes with prenatal Buddhist 
proclivities. The formation of the London Buddhist Society 
and the appearance of other Buddhist o^anisations in 
Germany and America are proofs of this sage observation. 
Mr, Woodward is undoubtedly one of these fortunate beings, 
and how well he bas used his opportunities ! He observed 
Ashtanga Sila true to the manner bom and was a zealous 
devotee of the Faith, who wholeheartedly entered into the 
spirit of Buddhist worship and other rites and ceremonies, 
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with an enthusiasm rare even in a horn Buddhist. Such 
an example should prove an inspiration to the Buddhists 
and stimulate them to high achievement and noble 
endeavour. 

His charity knew no bounds. In the materialistic 
languoRB of I he West hr was gencrmis to a fault. Similarly 
a depraved wt>rM blamed Vcssanlata (or wasting liis 
isubstanev. 

Mr. Woodward was a man of many |>Jirls. Aitumg liis 
accomplishments were Poetry, Music, Drawing, Architec¬ 
ture and Antiquarian RcscarcU. He was no mean athlete, 
lor he had a proficiency In Cricket, Football and Rowing. 
He thus possessed a awa in mpors sano in a real sense. 
The spiritual, mental and physical faculties were so combined 
in him that in course of evolution he approached the 
‘ Bedhisatta ’ ideal. May bis memory be always cherished 
by the Sinhalese and prove a source of inspiration to 
posterity. 

Bvdihitt Annual oj Ctylon. 1920 . 


THE PATTHANA-PAKARANA AND 
IMMANUEL KANT 


M r. W. T, stage in his booklet " Buddhism and 
Western Thought," whilst admitting that " Bud¬ 
dhism philosophically is the greatest of all religions" 
and " Modem Science and philosophy make ship-wreck of 
Christianity, but cannot touch Buddhism,” makes the strange 
pronouncement; " Gotama’s analysis ol the soul is open to 
philosophic critidsro,” and in another place: "It stands 
at the lowest on the plane of Hume.” The development of 
philosophical thought in the West proceeded on theological 
lines down to the time of David Hume, who, " first ” 
delivered a formidable blow on the animistic position and 
shattered it to pieces. Mi. Stace thus arrives at the 
conclusion that the Psychological conclusion reached by Hume 
was the same as the 'Anaii^' teaching of the Buddha. 
Conceding that the main results of Hume's investigation still 
remain a lasting factor of Western philosophy, Our critic 
maintains that Hume has been refuted and Kant has 
improved upon and developed Hume's conclusions. Now, if 
we take the ' Sutta' exposition in the ' Pifakas,' Mr. Stace 
appears to a certain degree to be justified in assuming that 
the views ol Hume coincided with those ol the Buddha. 
Hume's speculations were crude and materiabstic—hence 
easily understanded of the man in the street. Likewise 
the ' Sutta' exposition was intended for popular acceptance. 
The ‘ Khaiidha ’ analysis of man into groups, as illustrated 
by the well-known similes of the chariot and the house, 
which were addressed to the M poUoi. is a roi^h and ready 
confutation of the Atman doctrine. The learned author 
asks whether the notes of a musical tune taken separately 
constitute the tune. The order in which the notes arc 
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played and the relations of time ^between the different notes 
make up the tunc. " It i$ the systematic unity of the notes 
bound into one whole by time-relation which constitute the 
tune. It is the systematic unity of conscious experiences 
bound into one whole by the form« of space and time and by 
the categories (cause and effect, reciprocity, etc.), which 
constitute the soul. Kant agrern with Himw that the sou! 
is not a ' thing,' it is simply the fact of unity of things. A 
tune is not a * thing/ it is a unity of relations among things 
(sounds}.*' 

Similarly, in the Buddhist simile of the wave, tlte 
relations in space and time of the particles of water comprise 
what Kant calls ''the Categorical Unity of Apperception/' 
which, according to him, is only another name for the 
" souL" Hume dtber did not know or did not recognise 
this unity of relations. Hence, Hume Is condemned as a. 
materialist. Kant emphasised tliis uitity and is numbered 
among the "believers/’ Therefore, on the one hand Kant 
was right, and on the other Hume and consequently 
the Buddha, were wrong—an astounding conclusion indeed 
in view of our critic's previous admission that " Science 
and philosophy cannot touch Buddhism." 

We ate, however, prepared to concede that this conten¬ 
tion is justified, if we do not actually possess a fully developed 
Compendium of Relations in the Seventh Book of the 
Abhidharama Pifaka, called Fa^h&na-F&karaM which, in 
the words of Mr. Aung, the learned translator of the Abhidh- 
ammittha SaAgaha, "is essentially the Buddhist philosophy 
of Relations covering more ground than the Assodation 
Philosophy which deals with the association of ideas only/' 
The Patthina sets forth all the possible laws of relation 
obtaining among thiegs; that is, it treats not only of tho 
" related modes of consciousness " to use Manse’s descriptive 
phrase, but also all the modes of Existence in the universe. 
Western Associationists seem to have been concerned about 
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the empirical phenomena ct accidental suggiestions of ideaa, 
in association with the past experience of one or Other 
iadividual thinker. The relative importance of “ The Great 
Book,”—among the Seven Books of the 
AbWdhamma may be judged from the Buddhist tradition 
that all ” the six rays of the human aura ” were simultane¬ 
ously emitted from Buddha’s body when He expounded 
the principles of relation. The method of "The Great 
Book” from its universality of application has received 
two epithets— "infinite" (AnMianaya) and "universal" 
Tins book has been likened to a bottom¬ 
less ocean fathomed only by the Buddha's omniscience. 
To this we may add another modern illustration—that the 
Patthana and the Buddha’s intellect ran in parallels, meeting 
only in tlic depths of infinity, even as parallel rays do in 
distant stars. 

Mr. Aung writes in his "Compendium of Philosophy ": 
'• Berkley, the greatest idealist of the West, reduced maUer 
to a mere group cf qualities and proved (for us Buddhists 
quite convincingly), that the hypothetical substance or 
substratum, in which the qualiUcs are supposed to inliere 
is a metaphysical fiction. But the mind-stuff proved 
refractory in hi$ logical crucible. Hume, however, was 
Skeptical as to the exhtence of this very mind-substance for 
whenever he tried ‘ to catch hitnselfhe always ' tumbled 
on a particular perception. ’ But both Berkley and Hume 
were forestalled three and twenty centuries ago by the 
Buddha who had ' got rid of that shade of a shadow of the 
enbstancB,' by pushing the Berkleyan arguments a step 
further to their rigid logical conclusions. If Hume stands 
Tfiuted to this day (as Mr. Stace has so well shewn in his 
booklet), it is probably because Humean philosophy does 
not contain the elaborate 'Laws of Relation’ which the 
Buddha propounded and expounded in the valley of the 
Ganges two centuries before Aristotle sowed the seed of the 
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Association PhUosophy. Tho triumpliant vindication of 
Aristotle's claim to he rcjjardcd as the earliest expositor of 
the theory of Association is, tlicreft)rc, not justirxed. Had 
Sir William llamiUon kinnvn tlic existence of a ho<ly of the 
l.awx of Relation in the 1‘at than a, lio would certainly have 
ftcccrdcd that liononr to iJic liuthlUa/' 

'[Tiz i hiU>fatcs twciity-f<jiir niu<ics of ielation, 

romprisinp in the words of Mrs. lt)iy» Davitls. " a system 
of relations, the analysis, that is to s;iy, of all the types of 
relations obseivahle Ix^lweeii phenomena, . . . and lhcs<> are 
formulated with interminable detail.'' Out philosopher 
will be intcitstcd to know that even the very < aicgorics of 
" cause, c0ect and reciprocity, etc.," mentioned above by 
him arc numbered ameng these twenty-four modes of 
correiation. 

Thus, it is quite clear that the Buddlia did tcaidi a 
" unity of relations/' but it must be distinctly undcl•s(c-^d, 
that this unity is not the same as "the transccndtnital 
unity" upheld by Kant, In fact, Kant was wedded to the 
"transcendental," for Mr. Stace himself says: "Kant 
divided the universe into two parts—plienomenal existence 
and what he called the thing in itself—the mysterious 
unknowable entity which is not in the plane of phenomenal 
existence. Our author grants that, " this concept ion, 
obviously a shift and containing within itself a host of 
contradictions, could not satisfy Western thinkers" and, in 
sfiother place, that, " at this point Kant becomes in the 
highest degree obscure," It is, therefore, useless to pursue 
the enquiry furtlier, as however Mr. Stace has done, to the 
cloud-land of "transcendental idealism," on the lines of 
” the speculations of Fichte and Hegel," which he himself 
curiousiy enough admits " are mere speculations.” 

As has been well said, it is futile to attempt to classify 
Buddhist philosophy, as this "Ism" or that "ism." The 
Dhonuna stands by itself aloof from the sUty-two heresies 
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detailed in tlie Brahmajala Sutta. It is the middle- 
path {MajjhitHa-faHpadd) of practice between sensualism 
and aaceticism, and as philosophy it is removed from both 
materialism and idealism. Nibbana is neither Exietence 
(Www) nor Annihilation (wWaixt), The Dhamma is a 
thing unique. It is nothing but Itself, i.c. the teaching of 
Actuality— {YaiSSbkuta^a^), in a word : Truth. 

Let our learned critics try ever so much to grip it tight 
in tlic fist of their theories (iftfAb), it simply slips through 
their fingers. Sooth to say: “ There are more things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy." 

Sm4 Fwtis of Buddhism, January, ipsi. 




A MODERN CRITIC OF THE DHAMMA 


M r, W, T. stage, in bis brilliant treatise " Buddhism 
and Western Thought/' lias rendered a signal 
servicc"lO both Uuddhisin and European Philosophy. 
It is, indeed, a rare treat to read sutii vigorous thought 
expressed with such rcfrealiing candour, in pellucid Englislj. 
The work is iconoclastic to a degree. He has pulled down 
right and left even at the risk of btiiying himself Jn the 
debris, He lias completely demolished that poor thing 
Christianity in rather uncoremonious fashion. *' Christia¬ 
nity is no longer extant ... It died nearly two thousand 
years ago." says Kr. Stace, but concludes with a strange 
inconsistency, ” Buddhism pales as a religion before Christia- 
-a non*exi8tent thing. This is the result of attempt¬ 
ing epigrammatic pronouncements of the ex-eathedret type, 
in whi^ our learned author seems to indulge a little to^ 
frequently. 

He baa traced the evolution of philosophical culture 
and religious thought which in Europe had proceeded on 
parallel lines in contra-distinction to the East, where religion 
and philosophy always formed one indissoluble whole. He 
candidly admits that: "In the East religion and philosophy 
are one and the same thing. In the West they are divorced 
from each other, The whole of Buddhist philosophy is 
contained is Buddhism, but almost the whole oi Western 
philosophy lies outside Christian theology. Western philo¬ 
sophy satisfies the head and not the heart. Western culture 
is thus split up and divided against itself." Frank, but 
damaging admissions, indeed. 

He thus made it dear that in the West, owing to these 
reasons, philosophy had no connection with religion, la 
the East philosophy was always the hdpmeet of religion. 
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Philowphy supplied Uie d'firg of religious doctrine 

and formed its rational basis and complete explanation. 
Philosophy was cultivated in Europe as an aesthetic ac* 
complishment, or, in plain English, aa a hobby. The 
mechanical inventions and discoveries of physical science 
had far-reaching consequences on material progress. There 
waa no equivalent service rendered by philosophy to religion, 
ethics or civilisation. This was 5n sharp contrast to the 
conditions in the East, where "Religion and philosophy 
being one and the same thing, Oriental Culture formed one 
hanaonious whole." 

It, therefore, followed, Mr. Stace argues, that in Europe 
phUosophy grew only on the soil of empiricism and ratio¬ 
nalism. In other words, it appealed to reason and reason 
only. But religion was more a matter of the heart, than of 
the head. It ia not the head that requires religion but the 
heart. In the East religion and philosophy being one and 
the same, philosophy was therefore as much a matter of the 
heart as of the head. 

This is the reason for Mr. Stace's conclusion: "Its 
^philosophy's) abstrusencss, its cold rational attitude, 
renders it the plaything of a few recluses, takes it out of the 
human world and tends to give it a merely academic air. 
To the man in the street it is Simply non*existent. It has 
no induence on the life of men and women, no message for 
the common people, to whom it seems cold and bloodless." 
No wonder the Buddhist calls Western philosophy " an 
insipid thing ”—to use our critic’s own words. " Rut in the 
East" he continues, " philosophy is inslmct with life, with 
beauty, with religious feeling, so that it infiuences national 
life." But Western philosophy is theoretical only. The 
sharp contrast has never been so admirably expressed to 
the evident discredit of Western culture. 
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I ask in all Miiousness cvi bono ? Our scholaily critic 
shpuld learn a leswn in moderty after this catastrophic 
confession. Arc we tin fair in concluding iJiat European 
phllowjphy is notliiiJf} more Ilian mental Kjmnasli** and 
intellectual juf^glcry? ‘I’lio Oriental will rather admire th»r 
uthlelh: feats of a SaiitUjw ur a (\irpiittici. than hhirojwan 
metaphysics, for tlicre is indeed mui h pruaical use la tliu 
former and admittully none in tli(^ latter. 

Be >Jo\v thurefoic to hurl U'prtwliCh til the Hasteni 
" heathen Where is the mu<:h*v<mnt< d pniclkal good 
sense of the European as opposed to the dreamy fancies of 
the unpractical Indian? 

What furlhcr adv*antage in pursuing tiic comparison ? 
But our philosopher has many entertaining things to tell us 
in developing hiS Comparative Study. Lot us try and 
follow liini. 

He describes the evolution cf the soul-theory from the 
Scotch Materialist Hume, evidently ignoring the whole of 
the philosophy before Drat time as animistic. Hume's con¬ 
clusion and even his methods of argument seem so strangely 
similar to Buddha's Anaild teaching that Mr. St ace is led In 
think that the developments of philosophical thought since 
Hume were an advice on the Buddha's conception of the 
'' soul." He is at pains to elaborate Kant’s' ‘ improvements' ’ 
on Hume's position, although he concedes " that in a sense 
Hume's doctrine has never been overthrown and remains 
a component part of philosophy today," Kant seriously 
challenged Hume’s position, therefore, by implication the 
Buddha's teaching of Analtd. The theory of the " trans¬ 
cendental unity of relations’’ reached by Kant is explained 
with reference to a tune, the Buddhist simile of a wave, and 
the sphericity of a ball. The argument of Hume was that 
there remained no soul-entity when man was analysed, just 
as there was no substratum left when the pieces of a chariot 
were taken apart. But Kant's condusion was that the 
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soul was, as Hwne says, " not a thing, it is simply the fact 
of the unity of things, it is & unity of ' relations' among 
things ”—Mr. Stace's condosion that this idea is an advance 
on Buddha's teaching would never have been made had he 
known that the last and the “ Great Book " of the Abhi- 
dhamma Pitaka, called " Patthaiia*Pakaraoa," contained a 
treatise on the Laws of IRelation. 

Boddhaghosa argues InVisuddbi Magga ' (Chap. i8): 

" Just aa the word “ chariot ” is but a mode Of expression for 
axle, wheels, chariot-body, pole etc., placed in a certain 
relation to each other, in exactly the same way atti is only 
n mode of expression of the attachment groups; but when 
we come to examine the elements of being, we discover in 
the absolute sense there is no living entity there to form a 
basis for such figments as I am “ or " I In other words 
that 'in the absolute sense there is only name and form.* 
The inright of him who perceives this is called knowledge of 
the truth.” 

Out author admits that Kant, however, from this point 
became vaguo and obscure. But Dr, Paul Cams states; 
” Kant did not exactly deny the separate existence of an ego. 
Theoretically he rejected the existence of an cgo-SOuI, but for 
the sake of morality he retained it as a postulate Of practical 
reason.” 

Fichte and Hegel carried the idea of an ideal or tranS' 
cendental unity a step further by conceiving this ' unity' 
which llxey called the 'soul' as not individual, but a 
universal ego, or the absolute. This ego was not individual 
and had no existence but was only an ” idea.” Kevertheless, 
it was the supreme and only reality. Everything that exists 
is not real. The univeraal ego only was real and that has 
no existence. ” This is the beginning of wisdom,” COD' 
linues Mr. Stace,” and the veritable pons ssitimm of Western 
philosophy.” 
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Th« uni\-ersal ego w the absolute, thcugh not exiting, 
U at the same time the supreme reality. This idea h only 
intereslinf? as a parallelism to the KiWAna-conrept, but 
seen through a glass, darkly. 

The Uuddlia says in Ud<lM. (viii, 3 ): ' There is >nme- 

thing not born, rmt caused, not made, not tonned. II there 
were not this, there would be no escape horn the l)om, the 
originated, the made, the formed." But Mr. Store is in the 
end obliged to make the siRnifuiant admission: "flic 
speculations of Kant and Hcgcl are simply spcculutiona 
The idea that by means of them men could be shown the 
way to the extinction ol evil or of suffering nevw cN'cn 
occurred to their authors/' 

This is the climax of our critic^s formidable contention: 
That all the conjectures of Western philosophers were only 
a puppet-show of views (speculations) barren of practical 

good. 

It, therefore, behoves our critic to observe a liltle 
diffidence when be attacks a pliilosopher who has been adored 
for 25 centuries by a majority of the human race as the 
Omniscient One and who, even according to Mr. Stace, 
formulated a system of Psychological Ethics culminating 
in the sublime idea of Tlibb&na—the L^kvUara. He must 
now admit that no other teacher or philosopher ever ven¬ 
tured even to propound a complete scheme of salvation based 
on an ethical-philosophical basis such as the Dhamma. 

Let me hark back, Mr. Stace has all along in the course 
of bis argument taken for granted that Western philosophy 
has alvrays proceeded only by "the exercise of reason, ex¬ 
clusive of emotion "—as distii^ished from the methods of 
Eastern philosophers who had recourse to Intuition as well 
as Reason- In fact, he has become soruBwlxat over-bearing, 
apparently owing to confidence in the soundness of his 
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position, But 1 t*eg leave to tWnk that here has over¬ 
stated his case, for he has forgotten hia former admission 
about " the speculations of Kant and Hegel." Why docs 
he call their conclusions "speculations" if they were the 
results of pure logical reasoning alone? Nay, the fact is 
that " Intuition " has played a groat part in the evolution 
of Philosophy, as well as the physical sciences, indeed a port 
almost equal in value to the part played by Reason and 
Experiment. 

Dr. DahJke has explained with wonderful felicity the 
function of Intuition in the domain of Science: He says 
" Galileo’s law of falling bodies, the Newtonian law of Gravi¬ 
tation, Robert Mayer’s law of the conservation of Energy 
are all intutions. But many another flash of insight to 
which Science has denied the status of legitimate child, 
contemning them, instead, for bastards, arc liJce intuitions 
such as the phrenology of Gall, Hahnemann's homoeopathy 
and many others. All these intuitions have this in common 
that they have not been abstracted from a duly defined 
number of experiments. They are each an experience in 
the domain of cognition that has come to paas by reason of 
a single impulse.” Dr. Dahlke proceeds; " Such an in¬ 
tuition is the Buddha-tbought also. The eight of an cld 
man, a sick person, a corpse, gave rise in Siddbattha to the 
impulsion which drove him forth, eventuating Anally the 
ripe fruit of the Buddha*teaching. Though I lay the 
Buddha-teaching before the ablest scientific thinker that 
ever lived, it must always remain for him an entirely insipid 
thing if his intellectual faculty 1$ not in such a condition as 
to vibrate in harmony with it, reach to the ’ provocation 
offered, work it up, assimilate it.'' No wonder that our 
learned critic approaching the subject, as Mrs. Rhys Davids 
aptly puts it, "wearing the spectacles of our own Greek 
tradition," sees it all wrong with regard to Buddhism. 
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Dr D^hlkc cunihnics: “ MrictJy»>peakine, nomtuition 
whether pertainin^j u> tjic Buddha or Xn wicncc ran be 
proven. All sy-cajU J as is moii rlrarjy to \tc seen 

in the case (4 tlir silrniific pr<K)t c>f the luw nf I hr amscr- 
vaiion i4 cnviny. arr ‘•jiec iil.ilions. The value uf an i«t\ulioii 
admits of lu iiiK inra>urnl only hy it> usefulness us a working 
hypothesis." 

Is our rritir, then fore, justified in his sevetp strictures, 
when he says : " Iti the Kasl a metaphor is lichl tt> Ijc the 
solution of a imildem. In the West nothing excites tJio 
philosoplioi’s an«<rr more than the jnan wlio gets over a 
difficulty in thought hy a metaphor, instead of giving a bold, 
hard, actual, logical reason?" 

In the first place, lot me submit to our rritic that in 
the East nothljiK can excite a " pbilosophee’^ anger," TJiis 
weakness is a peculiar cJiaracteristic of Western jdulosophers, 
quite in keeping with the purely " secular" nature of their 
phUosophy. Let me also add the somewhat humorous re* 
marks of Dr. Dahlke: "Science conceals within herself 
a domain in r egard to which it is equal with us all in regard 
to the sexual commerce of daily life. We are proud of our 
children but are shame-faced over the act that has brought 
them into the world. Even so ia it with science in respect 
of those of her children that have not originated homunculi 
In the reagent tube, but have really been forgotten^her 
wituidons.” So Mr, Stace need no longer be ashamed to 
admit that Western philosophical speculations are bastard 
children as distinguished from the legitimate facts of physical 
science. He can no longer deny the claims of the Intuitive 
method of the Eastern thinker, specially because he admits 
the practical benefits of Eastern philosophy in contrast to 
the futility of Western philosophy. 
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T>ii« conclusion becomes erf great value when we proceed 
to examine the fifth chapter of Mr. State's book od his 
'' DifBcu Ities in Buddhism." I say they are his'' difficulties ” 
a<lvisedly, because they do not really exist for the Buddhists. 

As Mrs. Rhys Davids says : " Tho perspective of the 
Western thinker ia that of the Orcek tradition." Until 
Mr. Stace changes bis angle of vision he wil] never “ ace things 
in themselves as they really arc/' in Mathew Amolds’s happy 
phrase. Notwithstanding the Herculean efiorta of our 
critic to shake them off, 1 fear he still continues to be influ¬ 
enced by the " animistic beliefs," which arc hereditary in 
every Westem-bom. That is how he has come to a com¬ 
plete dead-stop on the question of moral responsibility in 
the absence of a soul. He does not grasp it—all the time he 
is " thinking of something else." If one has once actually 
divested himself of the notion of " personal identity,” which 
the teaching of anatUi involves, why bother about the identity 
of the person who is rewarded by his good deeds and punished 
for his bad deeds? ^^'hat, then, becomes of the grandilo¬ 
quent idea of Western moralists that "virtue is its own 
reward"? Advanced moralists maintain that virtue lies in 
altruism regardless of consequences, The good deed loses 
in value when the doer calculates on the reward. Try and 
realise the sweet simplicity Of the Dhammapada verse:— 

" 1 have sons. I have wealth, thus the fool worries; when 
you have no ' I,' how can you have sons, or wealth ? ” 

The sure and certain philosophical basis for morality 
is the absence of this 7; where there is the idea of selt virtue 
cannot exist. Then, let there be a tmee to all these fine 
speculations as to personal identity and moral responsibilily, 
but whoever wishes to pursue them can find numberless 
similes, metaphors and iUustrations in the Milinda-PaHha. 
Vituddhimagga and JCeilha-Vaithu-P&Mara^. 
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Th« second difficulty of our critic is totally due to & 
misconception which is simply surprising in & scholar of 
Mr. StaceV attainments, 

But 1 am <'ontpnt to lea\f* tIuKand In* other difficulties 
to the rc\'en'il TJj<to Silurafa, wliose miifinifuTiit rcj)ly to 
the penultimate chapter r>f Mr. St arc 'h hnnk, together with 
an insiriirlive lu ticlc on " PatthaiiH Pakurapa and Kaul 
has been published by " l*he Tinu"i <»f Ceylon Company.'* 
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ANATTA; THE CRUX OF BUDDHISM 

SabU DhammS 


T he Tathigata has summed up the whole cf IIw teaching 
in three words consisting of eighteen letters: Ameea. 
DMha and Anaiit. Tlie doctrines of Anicca and 
Dukkha are also the common property of some of the otlw 
religions, hut the profound Truth of AnattS. is the specific 
teaching of Buddhism alone. 

The cardinal tenets of God and Soul form the basic con¬ 
cepts of all the great religions of the world, save and »c^t 
Buddhism. All other religions arc ailaiSdi (ammistic). 
whereas Buddhism only is AmUavAdi. God and Soul, in 
the last analyws, are counterparts of one and the same thing. 
Soul is an emanation of God. 

If Buddhism is true in its psycbolcgy, it logicallyfollows 
that all the other religions are wrong; and the converse 
proportion is equally true. It is. therefore, not a matUr of 
surprise tliat even eminent scholars, not to mention the 
easy chair critics, have gene completely astray on the Buddhist 
idea of no-scul. A recent critic made the bold assertion: 
'Thus, after all, the appeal to rationalism breaks down at 
the most essential point of the impermanence of personality. 
Retribution in the proper sense of the word is excluded; 
and with it goes overboard moral responsibility on which la 
based the whole fabric of social morality.” Ke, thus, cco- 
cludes that the doctrine of Ko-Soul is an egregious error, 
and the Dhamma, tlierefore, deserves to be relegated to the 
limbo of exploded auperatitions. This is indeed a severe 
indictment to make of a Teacher, who, according to Professor 
Huxley, saw deeper and reached higher than even BerkelQ^, 
the greatest of all Western idealists. Let US. therefore, 
carefully examine the impeachment. 
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Tti« supreme ethics] significsnce ot the AnaUa teaching 
tiima upon the question whether there con be moral responsi- 
Klity without personal identity. If there is no contuuity 
of coDSciousness between the present and the future life, 
there can be no moral respensibiUty. Such Is the objection 
of another critic, who thinks that the dilemma is inescapable. 
Iji short, the animist maintaiits that unless a soul passes 
there can be no noward and punisimient at al). But the 
Buddhist teaching is: Nnra so vnea fnlHe^ not he, yet not 
another. So, Buddhism by keeping to the golden n»ean 
affirms identity of ii sort, but not in the nbsoluta sense of the 
animist. 

Identity is & static idea and, strictly speaking, cannot 
apply to life or biological values. One can correctly envisage 
life and its functions only from tlic dynamic view-point. 
Mathematics, jurisprudence and the physical sciences deal 
in identities but not the sciences of ethics and psychology. 
In Buddhist psydiology both the subject and the object are 
transitory; only the inter-relation between them remains 
constant. This constancy ol relations, which is called by 
some " consciousness,*' gives rise to the false anirnistlc notion 
of personal identity. " Because of the continuity of tern- 
poraiy selves or successive states of consciousness, man 
blinded by nescience mistakes similarity lor identity, 

and takes this river oi life far an abiding soul, oven as tU 
thinks the river of yesterday identical with that of to-day; ' 

bile, according to Abludhamma, is like the current of 
a river—NaA ioto viya or the flame of a lamp {dlpajaiS viya). 
It is a conclusion of modem Science that the cells ol the 
human body undergo constanl change, so much so that every 
particle of the body of a boy of ten becomes completely trans¬ 
formed and gradually replaced in that of the youth of eighteen. 
This doctrine was taught by the Buddha twenty-five centuries 
ago, Ibe ceaseless flux of things applies equally to mind 
and body, nama as well aa rH^a. In the former, the flow is 
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even more rapid than in the latter and. therefore, it is truer 
to seek the body as a permaneDt Uang, oM. than of the 
mind. Existence indeed is like a river current, which, though 
it forms a seeming identity, does not remain the same for 
two successive momcnts^even as the river of to-day does 
not contain a single drop of water which fomicd it yesterday. 

According to AbWdliamina : when the mind is thought- 
free, it is said to be in a State of (&«b-consdousnes$) 

like dreamless sleep. This state or life continuum is comparable 
to the current of a stream. In a thought-process of maximum 
duration which consists of seventeen thought-moments, 
the first is bhnvanga. When this current is opposed by an 
obstacle {SUmbann) from within or without through the 
wac doors, a vibration scU in : and this thought-vibration is 
caQed * bhAvSHincaluM' {the perturbation of bhav&^) which 
is ioUowed by the next thought, which causes a break in the 
current—' hhavunia Hpaccheiia ' (the cutting-off of 
There then arises ‘ fancadvSra vajjani ‘—adverting to the 
sense-doors; next, cakkhu (or other) as the case 

may be. The consciousness now gets hold {sawpatiaha«&) 
of the object (amw«4«), examines it (aaniSretw) and deter¬ 
mines its nature and properties {vo^ppana). 

Up to this point the process is purely mechanical and is 
without any ethical value. Then come sevcii ‘ javanas." 
cognition-thoughts, followed by two ‘ iadcrammafM.' 
retentive-thoughts- The javanas constitute Karma-lhoughts, 
and the seventh is the rebirth-producing thought. 

The first Javans causes ' di^lk^dhawnui-vedamya-kamma 
(action-results in this present lifetime); the seventh JavoMa 
originates upapajja-wdaniys-karrma (action-results in the 
next); while the intermediate javsnas cause aparapanyS' 
vtdaniys-haptffta (action-results in any life after the next 
or faUing this, not at all), Such is a complete noitnal process 
of thought of maximum length, alimahan^drapmaM. There 
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Is a juxtaposition of these thoughts or states of consciousness, 
but never a superposition of such states throughout a life, 
lime, or even from one lifetime to another. 

According to Abhidbainina, the last or death-thought 
and the fitst or conception-thought in all puifmjjanH always 
occur among the intermediate thought-momenta of a aingle 
process of thought, in the case of Arahats the dying-thought 
is always the last one of a process. Such a process of seventeen 
thought-movements, is said to be one process, because it was 
set in motion by one sense-object {drammtta). Thus it 
is said that a material phenomenon lasts seventeen thought- 
moments, and consequently the life-term of matter is the same 
period. 

The matter of utmost significance here is the strange fact 
that death and re-birth take place within the duration of one 
single process of thought. There is. therefore, no break in 
the succession of tbou^ts between death and conception, nor 
any interval between them. 

But it may be asked: how is Memory possible if no entity 
passes from one thought to the next ? For a full and com¬ 
plete answer to this—the crux of Buddhism—we must look 
to the " PafptSna-mMpakarana " for an answer. This 
Book, appropriately called the ''Great Book” of the 
Abhidhamma-pifaka, contains twenty-four modes of Relation, 
which is more comprehensive than, and transcends, the Asso¬ 
ciation PhUosophy of the West, which deals with the relations 
Cf Ideas only, whereas the comprises the Relations 

between jUl phenomena. 

Each thought is related to the one next to it, both before 
and after, in at least four of these twenty-four ways These 
four reladcns {paccfayA) are proximity {oMifiars). contiguity 
{iarmiutniara), absence (naif&f) and abeyance {av^<rla}. Each 
thought, as it passes, gives service to the next or gives up the 
whole of its energy {Pecc^a-satU) to its successor, Tbua, 
each successor has all the potentiaUties of its predecessors 
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'ThereioT«» the mental prmcipJe of cognition or perception 
{saM) in each nxental state of consciousnass, with sU iU 
hcrit^ of the past, is a re-cognising in the image reproduced 
the idea of the original object revived by the very marks 
which were observed by its predecessors in a certain 
reflection.'* 

Let us consider a modern simile, If wc place a number 
ol billiard-balls touching one another in a row and slowly 
strike the last ball of one end, what will happen ? The ball 
at the ether end will move oft. This is due to the trans- 
misaiou of the force of impact through the balls and may be 
called, heredity of energy. In similar wise, there is no 
interval between the last tliought of the dying man and the 
first thought of the new person that is conceived. The 
succession of thoughts is like the biUlard-baJls placed in 
juxtaposition. The sum-total cf the forces, activities, and 
faculties of a man {numa ihammS) re-individuaHtes itself 
89 another personality. The succession of thoughts thus 
remains unbroken at death, 

In Buddhist parlance, the psychic activities of a being 
are his Kemma, It is Kamma that reincarnates. The will 
has creative power : ccianahti‘»n bhikJih&V£ katrmam vadimi. 
The reality condsts in Kamma, not in the physical identity 
as maintained by the aUavSd*. 

The AmailA teaching has a profound ethical value. So 
long as man believes in a soul-entity bow can he get rid of 
selfishness ? It is an imposdbility. Whoever asserts such 
a propodtion commits an outrage on sane thought. Every¬ 
thing becomes reduced to his cgo-centric system, and every 

* That hriUiAot scholar, Evaot-We&tz, to whom Ceyton is 
iodobtsS for a socim of Uluninating expositfe&t of Rebirth, tnccs to 
meoory the eoluUon of the dilKcuIty io Buddhins. It will be of 
abeotbmg interest to hoow how the leerued Boctor solves the ephiax- 
riddle'^bow Rebirth is possible in the face of Ancktti. rJofortaoeteJy 
for us. this puteJe he does sot oanvel, but takes for granted that the 
question is soet by postulatiag Memory, hoot this a peiiiie frindfiit 
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thca|ht becomes subservient to bis seif. A$ the Buddha 
ssys: "'Where self is, virtue cannot exist." Banish the 
self-idea and aitnusm is replaced on its proper ethical basis. 
Even as in the domain Of Astronomy the heliocentric system 
has supplanted the now exploded geocentric theory, the 
teaching of '‘Ko-Soiil,” or the new psychology, has over¬ 
thrown t])e cgO'Ccntric system of the ailavddi. 

The arutitavudi alone can thus realise the full significance 
of all life. Once grasp this sublime idea, what folly than 
to steal one’s neighbour’s purse or to kill his brother-man, 
for be thus commits tbeac offences ag^nst hurt-self f 

Strange it is, yet true, that this glorious and noble out¬ 
look on life and its problems receives wonderful corroboration 
from the lesearcbes of the modern Western Psychologists. 
The recent tendency in philosophical thought has been so 
marked that modem psychology is nicknamed, " psychology 
without a psyche tSoul)." Says W. S. Lilly, the great 
Roman Catholic Author: " The existence of the immortal 
in man is becoming increasii^ly discredited under the influ¬ 
ence of the dominant schools of modem thought. The 
scientists whom the XIXth century heard most gladly have 
been much rnore affirmative in negation. The so-called ‘ Soul' 
they insist is a bundle of sensations, emotions, sentiments, 
all leiating to the physical experiences of the race and the 
iudividual." Wundt, the eminent psychologist, in his well- 
Imowfl work, tells us: " Psychology proves that not only 
our scns<^pecception, but the memorial images depend for 
tbeir origins upon the functlooings of the organs of sense and 
movement,” and holds that a " continuance of this sensuous 
consciousness must appear irreconcilable with the facts of 
experience," Professor James, who is even more modem 
than Wundt, accounts the term " Soul" a mere figure of 
speech to which no reality coriesponds. "The word,” he 
insists, " explains nothing and guarantees nothing ; its auc- 
cesMve thoughts ate the only mtelligiblc things about it; 
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md definitely to uceitnin the cotrclatioii of thw- with htnin 
processes is ss mud. as psychology con einpincol y An. 
Western science lomoofh eat. do noth.ng more, but l'.,.ster., 
sages by psychical exercises cun so devdopthecloirv„iant 
Sty (-^0 eye) that they con look bock ...to the post 

lives. 

AE rdigious teachers Swnrntm Jio>tum m 

Salvation in eternal existence. TJ^e Talhigata nloju- po5Jtcf 
the highest good in a hypcrcosmic As 

an eJnent thinker puts it: "Thus where. Ml the' »\Uct 
teachers placed plus signs (‘willing^), they l<> ^Iv.' 

the sum ol Etc, for then? wn. left over t hi* .WT rerurrcnl 

remainder. The Buddha alone pJaccH si minii(« mk« t non- 
wUling') and the whole sum was thus n-MilVod without 
a remainder, by substituting non-willing for willing ; lhi< 
remainder is the irreducible factor- C.nd or Soul. Tlu* 
admlsKoa of this factor, far from solving, only complicates 
the problem, and makes it impossible of a solution.” 

Analla is therefore the central pivot on which the whole 
of the Buddha'S philosophy turns. Even as all sea*water 
has the same taste of salt, so if we take any part of the 
Dharama, or for the matter of that, any phase of life in 
a Buddhist country, we shall find it saturated with the blessed¬ 
ness of its saving grace. 

—TAe BMhisl Annual of Ceylcn, 192 s. 



THE CAUSAL FORMULA IN TERMS OF 
HAPPINESS 


B uddhism has been characterised by some Western 
critics with an imperfect understanding cd the Dhamroa 
as a system of glorified pessimism. This serious 
misconception has gained currency in the West in a great 
measure owing to the misapprehensions of the German 
phUosopher Schopenhauer, who in an egotistical way extolled 
Buddhism ranking it patror^iogly as only second to his 
own S 3 'stem$ of .pesamism. Apart from this circumstance, 
however, there are critics who still maintain that, because 
the ultimate spiritual good of all other religions is eternal life 
in heaven and the swmmum hnum in Buddhism is a clear 
negation of individtuU existence, Buddhist Nibbana is 
anraliUalion, and hence the Dhamma is a system of pessimism. 
Such people ignore the sigoificact fact (when dealing with 
all Buddhist teacbmga one should always keep it in mind) 
that the doctrine of the golden mean, Majjhima patipadS, 
applies to the Kibb^na doctrine, quite as much as it docs to 
each and every Other tenet of the Dbamma. 

" If any teach Himna is to live 
$%y unto such they en. 

If any say Nirvana is to die 
Say unto such they lie." 

Such is Sir Edwin Arnold’s severe admonitioo. Nibbloa 
is, in short, the mean between individualised existence and 
total annitulation. It is not a mere concept, Pafiriaiii, like 
space or time, but a vatthu or basic elcment^hence the 
expression Nibbdna-dk&u. Nibbana is an object, Sramma^ 
(d the transcendent, hhutara mind, and can be experienced 
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here and in this lif«, iitOuidhAmviasukhianh&rtM. One 
thing oniy w« can however predicate of Nibbanain tha words 
of the Venerable NSgasena: " Nibbhna is." 

The aU-important question, which every earnest seeker 
after truth has to address himself early in his quest, is 
whether in seeking an escape from this world of sorrow be 
can ever find such escape in heavenly life or not. All the 
religions start with this one great postulate; that sorrow is 
a thing given. Perhaps Buddhism and Vcdantism lay em¬ 
phasis on sorrow more than other systems of religion. But 
it is, nevertheless, Uie rMm d'etrs, from which all religions 
derive their motive and find their justification. But for 
sorrow, religion has no meaning, has no mcssag:c for humanity. 

The Master has therefore expounded, in His well-koown 
fonnula ol Causal genesis. His entological philosophy with 
marvellous predsion and profound insight. The Pa^icca^ 
SamupfOia is ao elucidation of the Circle of births, deaths 
and rebirths—Most Buddhists are familiar 
with the twelve links of the chain, and this knowledge is 
indeed an essential thing, as it confers the hall-mark of 
Stmwadiuki. The first two Holy Truths of Sonow and 
Sorrow's Cause are explained by this chain of twelve nidanat, 
links. But the fact that the Tipitaka in one solitary place 
(of course, so far as we know) has laid down twelve additional 
nidanas which deal wth the two lemaining Holy Truths of 
Sorrow's Ceasing and the Way thereto in continuation of the 
same causal series, has mirabile dicU* not yet received the 
attention nor aroused the interest of the student of Buddhism, 
which the importance of the matter rightly deserves. 

In the Samyutta Nikiya (Vol. 2 , of Mrs. Rhys Davids' 
Translation), we find a causal Formula of Twenty-four nid&nas 
beginning with Avijj& paecaya Schkhdtd and going down to 
Bhava JdH paccayS Jara Afarena, Duftkha. 

etc; and the additional twelve links are continued thus: 
DukkfuniPaHUd S<tddiMl, SaddHupanisa P&mojjaTft, Pdmojja- 
upaniid PUi, PUivpAnisa Passadhi, Passanidhiupanis^ 
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SukMarf\, SukhaapanisA SanAdki. Saptddkiupanis& Yaihd‘ 
hhaia Mvadassanafjt, yathalik&iafUlnadassaMJipanisd Nibbida, 
HtbhidAapanisd VirS^o, Viriig(tt*pam$a Vinn 4 iii. ViinmiUli- 
upamsi Khayc-PAnam, Kh^iHAnaupauisi Asavakkh^ftam. 

In tbe Patthina kfahS pahara^ are to be found 24 Modes 
of Relation, wbicb are more comprehensive, profound and 
far*reachmg than anything found elaewhere on the subject 
in any known system of philosophy. The hrst of these 24 
Relations is Hfin Paccayi —the causal teUtion. This is the 
PaccsyiS that applies to PaficcAUimippAda^ And upOHHa- 
paccayA is also one of these 24 modes of Relation, and npemisi 
means Causal Assouation. It is upanisa-paceaya that comes 
into play in connection with this complementary series of 
IS additional links. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids writes of this Causal Chain t "Yet 
more refreshing is it to find that oasis on page 26, where a 
causal sequence of joy and happiness is, for this once only, 
harnessed to the scheme! How might it not have altered 
the whole face of Buddliism to the West if that sequence 
had been made the illustration of the causal law. And how 
true! Yet, bow it is bidden away in this bCMOk! , How 
many students of Huddhisru have ever seen it?,..The dia> 
covery of the statement was to the writer, some 20 years ago 
{1902) like a flash of sunshlae in a dark room." Even as 
Pa^ccaiamuppsJa is a description of individual existence in a 
round of births and deaths, this compiementaiy series of 
twelve is an explanation of how a b^ng gains emanci¬ 
pation from Safjis&TA by attuning >?lbbgna. If the series 
of twelve is an elucidation in terms of sorrow, the second 
series is indeed and exposition in terms of happiness. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids' words, therefore, apply here in their 
full force and signiAcance. Avijji causes SanhharS. but 
Saddha arises in association with Dukkha. It will be at 
once noted that the words are Ptucayd is the one series and 
UpanisS ia the other series: AvijjS, $0 to say, gives rise 
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to by way of cause but DitkUia doas not so produce 

Saddhd; by association with Difkkha, Snddha comes into 
b«ng. Hero we are oontronted with a diflicuU problem. 
Once, however a solution to this crucial question is found, 
the rest of the links fall into line and can be ea^ly explained. 
Now let us meditate for a few minutes on this important 
problem. How docs Seddhu arise in causal association with 
DMfid ? That is the question. It will be noted at once 
tliat Dfthhha and Sa»Llkn are as tJ^e poles apart. How then 
is it possible that Dukkha will produce something that is 
diametrically op^Kiscd to itaeU ? There is absolutely nothing 
in common between the two things. Yet jy^fekhatipanisd 
Saddhd. Let us, Ixowcvcr, consider the rnatler patiently bl 
this light and we may get a glimpse of its explanation. 

Dukkha (sorrow) is a dccj>seated disease to which all 
flesh is heir, all life U subject. The reign of DukMia is 
mightier than the power of all empires and extends from the 
lowest hell to the highest heaven. 

Inasmuch as there is this dire disease in the world, 
there are also many physicians and as rnany supposed remedies 
for Its cure. The initial difficulty is that a particular person 
should realise that he is actually 111 and suffering from this 
g7«at malady of Dukkha., In a word, that he is a patient. 
Some will vehemently repudiate this idea, insisting that 
they are bale and healthy. These 80 *callcd Optimists will 
never get a chance, for they arc beyond redemption, It 
may well be that these mcgalomnniacs will never give a thought 
to the trouble and will perish without ever making the dis¬ 
covery at all. Some, more fortunate perhaps, may realise 
that they arc stricken with the disease, when it is only too 
late and the disease has so far developed that it is then beyond 
all hope of treatment and recovery. Such soi iisaut optimists, 
who make-believe that they are impervious to the ailment, 
wiH consequently enjoy the pleasures of life; so they eat 
drink and dance, for to-morrow they die. M'ere the patient 
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ever to find a cure, he must, in th« first place, realise beyond 
any doubt that he is really ill and Strick« down by this dire 
dise.ise of sorrow. Then indeed he is sure to search for 
a physician. 

Kow, the next great difficulty is to And the right doctor, 
the greatest specialist that can be found. There ate and 
have been doctors and doctors, some with wonderfully h^h 
qualifications and others, of necessity, mere quacks and 
imposters. Who aie really the expert physicians ? This i& 
the all important question that the patient must next put 
to himself. However important may be the the advice and 
suggestion of friends and wel!*wishers, this is a matter which 
in the cod the patient must deddc for himself. He should 
inquire whether there have been instances of any cures. If 
so, who is the doctor ? 

Now, the range of his choice is luckily quite a small one, 
for there have been only thrse physidans who have actually 
prescribed a treatment which can be said to be of universal 
application. These are, to msntloo them In the order of time, 
Buddha. Christ and Mohamnwd. These are the only three 
doctors of wcrld'wide reputation. There have been lesser 
lights in the profession, but ihrir treatment and careers have 
been confined to certain tribes, peoples and races, and never 
intended to be of general benefit to humanity. These were 
Krishna, Zoroaster, Moses, Confudus, Laotre, etc. It is 
unnecessary to enumerate the quacks who have imposed 
upon suffering humanity for rountlcss ages and caixsed endless 
misery. 

Now, the simplest and most effective way to choose the 
proper doctor is to consider whetlier he has rightly diagnosed 
the cause of the disease. Have any of these physicians, 
Buddha, Christ and Mohammed, rightly diagnosed this 
particulai case? Christ and Mohammed, quite in keepir^ 
with their knowledge and teaching, have assigned the cause 
of the disease to an invi^ble, mysterious and supernatural 
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agency, n&mcly God whereas the Buddha, on the other 
hand, has tra^ the cause to a natural, &mple and clear 
cause—Craving (TeaA'a), in the patient himself. In short, 
the Buddha, the scientist par exaUence, has discovered 
a physiotogical cause for the disease, whereas the other two 
doctors, who combine with their knowledge of therapeutics 
the functions of the sorcerer and the thauraaturgist, have 
assigned an external agency as their diagnosis. It is, there¬ 
fore, quite dear that the treatment of the former will 
DBcessarily be Strictly confined to a course of pure medical 
treatment whereas the latter must have recourse to prayers, 
supplications, oblations, exorcisms and sacrifices. Now. 
the patient, if he is roally one who haa out-grown the primitive 
stage which is the childhood of the human race, will naturally 
prefer the physician who prescribes a scientific course of 
treatment. But if the patient happens to be one who has 
not yet become an adult among religious people and is still 
in the swaddling clothes of infancy, he is sure to choose the 
treatment of the Ihaumatuigists and the sorcerexs. 

The adult among religious men will ask himself: is it 
possible that the goal of an eternal heavenly life held out by 
Christ and Mohammed, which is to be attained by faith and 
grace, prayer, forgiveness, atonement, sacraments, etc., can 
be anything more than a mere chimera ? Is it not more 
reasonable to conclude that no eternal individual existence 
is possible which is not also associated with Sorrow? And 
that it is only by the cessation of the craving for sensual 
pleasures and for continued existence that true and lasting 
happiness can be achieved ? Whea he comes by this decision, 
he at once places his conhdence in the Physician who has 
in his opioion made the correct diagnosis of his aihuent and 
thus begets Saddfid in Hun. Therefore, Dukkhaupanisi 
SaddhS. 

Once the patient has selected the right Doctor, accepts 
his prescription and starts on the course of treatment, he 
attains Pdmo^’om,—satisfaction or joy, When he follows the 
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tr^tn^nt a step furtUer, he beg:eti PS/*—rapture. As he 
obtains relief from the treatment he passes from PHi 
to Pa^saiiiA*—serenity. He new feels more secure and has 
det'doped balance of mind —Fassadiii which leads to 
—happiness; and once the patient is established in 
Sukhn he easily attains self-concentration. Con¬ 

centration enables the yogovuara (which literally means the 
patient undergoing the practice) to achieve the insight called 

seeing things as they really are. 
Now, we have arrived at a very important step in this series, 
expressed in terms Of happiness. Let us ask ourselves: 
what is this " seeing things as they really are “? It is simply 
to see and realise everything in tenns of tlie three »gnata 
of Anicca, Dukkha and Transdency, Sorrow and 

Insubstantiality. Man's miod may be compared to a pot 
of boiling water, which is in a state of great agitation. When 
the water coots down a little, it is Uke the mind in a state of 
P&mojja. When the water has cooled considerably, it is 
similar to the condition of PHi. PasstidHhi may be com¬ 
pared to the water when it is completely cooled down. When 
tbe water is disturbed and agitated, it is mixed up with all 
kinds of impurities and other particles of matter. When it 
cools and settles down, It resomes its original deamess with 
all the sediment subsided at the bottom of the pot. When 
the water is thus reduced to a condition of serenity, peace 
and trancjuillity, it clearly exhibits what is >rithin the pot and 
easily reheats external objects. Thus the yoguvaeara, who 
has developed Pas$ad<ifri. StJiha and SamSdhi^ will dearly 
sec life and all its problems in their true perspective and, 
therefore, knows and sees rightly {Y<iiha‘NiiUa-A£^dassam). 
If one places a straight pole in disturbed water, the pole 
will appear to be crooked, but when the water subaldea and 
is reduced to quietude, the pole will be seen straight even as 
it really Is. When one se« life as it really is, i.e, in the 
light of the three cbaracterisrics of Anicfa, Ditkhha and 
An^iUl. one will be at once repelled by and disgusted with 
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life and Its attendant evils. He thus develops Nibbidi-^ 
repulsion. Then he at once seeks to detach himself from 
the allurements of life's pleasures: this is Vudga — 
passicnlessness. Vvd^a leads naturally to t'fmtrlh’—eman¬ 
cipation. Emancipation or liberation paves the way to the 
knowledge of the extinction (MJu^ of the J^vd. 

This knowledfs logically results in the last link of the series, 
tt^uwikfeAr^'ai^destruction of the intoxicants. The glorious 
deed is done: JCttlam Karaiityam. 

The Master then illustrated this Causal Formula by this 
simile: 

" Just as when, brethren, on some hilUtap rain is 
failing in thick drops, that water, counting according to 
the slope, fUls the hill side clefts and cliasms and gullies; 
these, bdng filled up, hll the tarns; these, being ftUed 
up, M the lakes; these, being filled up, hil the rivers ; 
and the rivers, being hlled up, hll the sea, the ocean— 
even so, brethren, where causal association of activities 
with ignorance etc., etc,, cf sorrow with birth, of faith 
with sorrow, of joy with faith, of rapture with joy, of 
serenity with rapture, of happiness with serenity, of 
concentration with happiness, of the knowledge and 
vision of things as they really axe, of passiofilessness with 
repulsion, of liberation with passionlessness, of knowledge 
about extinction (of Intoxicants) with libera.tion.” 

This complementary series of twelve additional wirfdwas 
or factors is indeed rightly characterised as the Causal 
Formula in terms of Happiness. Ntlibdnessa 

pauayo hoiu I 

—TVitf SnddMst Aimttal oj Ceylon, 1924- 





KESI-THE HORSE-TRAINER 

[Translated from the P&U of the 

O NCE, a horse-trainer, (named) Kesi*, drew near to 
where the Exalted One was. Having come, he made 
obeisance to the Exalted One and took a scat at 
one side. To the hoise-tiainer Kesi, so seated, at one side, 
the Exalted One spoke thus;^ 

"Indeed, Kesi, you axe a skilled horse-trainer, 
Kesi, how do you then train a horse that is to be tamed ?" 
" Indeed, Lord, 1 train a horee that is to be tamed by 
gentleness, I train by severity, and I train both by 
gentleness and severity 

“ Then, Kesi, if the horse does not yield to your 
training, either by gentleness or by severity or by both 
gentleness and severity, i^at do you do to him ?" 

" Then, Lord, if the horse does not yield to ay train¬ 
ing, either by gentleness or by severity, Lord, I destroy 
him. What is the reason ? Lest it be a reproach unto 
the lineage of my teacher. Lord, the Exalted One is 
the peerless trainer of humans to be tamed. Lord, how 
then does the Exalted One train the human that is to be 
tamed 

"1 also, Kesi, train the human by gentleness, I 
train by severity and I train by both gentleness and 
severity. Kesi, this is how (it is done) by gentleness: 

' Thus is good done by body and thus is the fruit of such 
deed; thus is good done by word and thus is the fruit of 
such good; thus is good done by thought and thus is the 
fruit of such good; thus are the devas and thus are men/ 

• Aa apprepriatA aaise, iadeed, for a horse Iraiaer—' Maa with 
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" Kai, this is how (it is done) by severity r ' Thus 
is bodily evil, thus is the fruit of bodUy evil; thus is evil 
done by word and thus is the fruit of such evil; thus is 
evil done by thcnight and thus is the fruit of such evil; 
thus is purgatory, thus is re-birth into animal life and 
thus is the spirit-world of the earth-bound.' 

” Kesi, this is how it is done by both ^ntleness and 
severity: ...” (Repeat the same as abovo.) 

" Then, Lord, if the human to be tamed does not 
yield to the training, either by gentleness or by severity 
or by both gentleness and severity. Lord, what does the 
Exalted One do to him?" 

" Now, Kesi, if the human to be tamed does not 
yield either to gentleness, or to severity or to both gentle¬ 
ness and severity, Kesi, I destroy him." ('• Indeed, 
Lord, the Exalted One does not destroy life. Still the 
Exalted One says: ' I destroy him,* '*) 

" True it is, Kesi, the Accomplished One* does 
not taJee life. But if the human to be tamed yield not 
to training either by gentleness, or by severity or by 
both gentleness and severity, the Accomplished One 
does not regard him as deserving of being told or ad¬ 
monished. Of a truth, Keai. it is death in the discipline 
of the Noble Ones, when neither the Accomplished One 
nor the wise Holy Ones regard him as one deserving of 
being told or admonished.' " Slain indeed is he. Lord, 
by the Happy One, whom neither the Accomplished 
One nor tbe wise Holy Oi^ regard as worthy of being 
told or admonished. Oh, wonderful, Lord. Oh, mar¬ 
vellous, Lord . -. Lord, may the Exalted One admit me 
as lay disciple, who has talcen Thee as (Hdde from this 
day forth as long as life endures.*' 

—TAe Mahdiodhi, February, 1925 


TathdgaJo. 



GOTAMA THE MAGICIAN AND 
HIS SPELL 

(Rsikiercii/rcm Iht Pali cj (hi A^Oara I^ihaya.) 

O NCE upon a time, the Exalted One waa sojourning at 
VeOJi, in the Gable-roofed Hall of the Great Wood 
Now tl»n, Bhaddiya. the Lxcchavi, came to the 
presence of the Exalted One and took a seat at one side. 
So seated at one side, Bhaddiya, the Licchavi, addiessed the 
Exalted One thus:— 

"Lord, I have beard this; ' Gotama the recluse 
is a magician and knows a spell, ^7he^eby he entices the 
adherents of other sects,' Lord, those who say this: 

• Gotama the recluse is a magician and knows a spell 
whereby be entices the adherents of other scots'— 
perhaps. Lord, are sayere of what has been said by the 
Exalted One and do not misrepresent the Exalted One 
by saying what is not (true), and they are explaining 
^cording to the truth of the Norm, so that no one, who 
ts of His doctrine and a sharer of His views, svould render 
himself liable to blame (by mistaking what the Exalted 
One says). Indeed, Lord, we ourselves do not desire to 
misrepresent the Exalted One," 

"Come you, 0 Bhaddiya, accept not on hearsay, 
nor by tradition nor by what people say; accept not 
^use it is in the scriptures; nor by mere logic, acr by 
inference, nor by consideration of appearances, not 
because it accords with your views, nor (because you 
think it must be right) out of respect, with the thought 
•one must revere a recluse.’ But. Bhaddiya, if 
at any time you know of yourself—’ these are immoral 
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conditions, these are wrongful, these are reproached by 
the wise and these, when observed and fulfilled, conduce 
to loss and pain '—Bliaddiya then eschew them. " 

' What think you of this, Bhaddiya ? When greed 
arises in oneself, is it to his well-being or disadvantage ? " 

"To his disadvantage, Lord." 

" Bhaddiya, this greedy person, overcome by avarice 
and with mind overpowered by it, kills living beings, 
stasis, commits adultery and tells lies; also ha urges others 
to do likewise to their loss and pain, for a long time." 

"It is so; Lord." 

" What think you, Bhaddiya ? When thoughts of 
ill-will and confusion of vindictiveness, arise in oneself, 
is it to his well-being or disadvantage?" 

" To his disadvantages. Lord." 

" Bhaddiya, this vindictive person, overcome by 
desire for vindictiveness, kills living beings, steals, com¬ 
mits adultery, and tells lies; also he urges others to do 
likewise to their loss and pain, for a long time." 

" Yes. Lord." 

" What think you, Bhaddiya ? Are these conditions 
meritorious or demeritorious ?" 

" Demeritorious, Lord." 

" Are they wrongful or blameless ? " 

"Wrongful, Lord." 

" Are they reproached or praised by the wise ? " 

" Reproached by the wise. Lord." 

" When observed and fulfilled, do they conduce to 
loss and pain or not ? What is your opinion ? '* 

" 0 Lord, when observed and fulfilled, they do con¬ 
duce to loss and pain—this Is my opinloD." 
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' Of ft truth, Bhaddiyft, that which I said: ' Cornft 
Bbaddlya, ac«pt oot on hearsay . . . Then Bhaddiya 
csdiew it.’ It has bean so said, and this is why it was 
90 said, 

" Come Bhaddiya, accept not on heanay , . . "(as 
above). ' 'Bhaddiya if at any lime you know of yourself— 

‘ these conditions are meritorious, these are blameless 
these are praised by the wist, and these, when observed 
and fulfilled, are conducive to advanta^ and happiness 
—then, Bhaddiya. you should act. abiding therein. 

” What think you, Bhaddiya > Do thoughts free 
from greed, arising in one-self, tend to one's advantaee 
or not ? " ^ 

" To his advantage, Lord." 

Bhaddiya. this person who is free from greed and 
not overcome by avarice, and his mind not beine over¬ 
powered. neither kills Uving beings, nor steals nor 
commits adultery, nor tells Ues. Also, he urges not 
others to do likewse (thus conducing) to thdr advantage 
and happiness, for a long time," 

" It is so, Lord." 

"What think you, Bhaddiya?. Do thoughts free 
from anger and ignorance and vindictiveness arise in 
oneself to one's advantage or disadvantage?" 

" To his advantage. Lord." 

•'mat think you, Bhaddiya? Aia thcaa thoughts 
mentonoLs or demeritorious ? " 

"Meritorious. Lord.” 

" Are they wrongful or blameless > " 

"Blameless, Lord." 

Are they condemned or praised by the wise ^ " 

" Praised by the wise, Lord." 
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“ When observed aiid fullilled, do they conduce to 
advantage and happiness or not ? What is your 
opinion ? " 

“ When observed and fulfilled they do conduce to 
advantage and happinega—this is my opinion.” 

" Of a truth, Ehaddiya, that which I said : ' Come 
you, Bhaddij^, accept not on hearsay . . . Bhaddiya, 
if at any time you know of yoiiixeU: tlicau are moritoiious 
conditions, these are blameless, these are praised by the 
wise, and these when observed and MfiUcd conduce to 
advantage and happiness. Then, Bhaddiya, abide you 
performing them.' It has been so said, and this is why 
it was so said. 

” Now, Bhaddiya, some good and generous men in 
the world e?diort their pupils thus; Come you, my 
dear men, dwell ye controlling (thoughts of) avarice, 
and so dwelling with avarice controlled, you will not 
commit acts bom of avarice, either by body, tongue or 
mind, dwell ye controlling iU*wilI and ignorance, and 
dwellling with ill-will and ignorance controlled, you will 
not con>mit acts bom of ill-will and ignorance cither by 
body, tongue or mind.” 

When this was uttered, Bhaddiya, the licchavi, spoke 
thus to the Exalted One; ” Excellent, 0 Lord. Excellent, 
O Lord .., May the Exalted One accept me as a lay-disciple 
who has taken Thee as guide from this day forth as long as 
life lasts.” 

"But, Bhaddiya. have I said thus; ‘Come you, 
Bhaddiya, become my disciple, I shall be your teacher ” 

” Indeed not so, Lord.” 

” Then, Bhaddiya, those recluses and Brahamins 
do indeed accuse me, who speak and declare thus, with 
what is cot true, empty, false and hctltioua when they 
say The recluse Gotama is a rnagidan and knows a 
spell, whereby be entices the adherents of other sects,' ” 
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" A lucky thin^, 0 Lord, a fair find, iodeed, is this 
aHun'nf spell. Lord, would that my beloved blood- 
relatioiis were enticed by this alluring spell. It would, 
indeed, conduce to ths advantage and happiness of my 
blood*reiatjons, for a long time. Lord, would that all 
the wanior claos were enticed by this alluring spell; 
it would, indeed, conduce to the advantage and happines 
of the warrior clans, for a lor^ lime. So also, would it 
tend to the advantage and happiness of the Brahmins 
and fiudras, for a long time." 

" It is 80, Bhaddiya, it is so, Bbaddiya. If all the 
warrior clans, likewise if all the Brahmin dans and also 
the peoples of the lower casts ^ enticed by this alluring 
spell, were to aschew immoral conditions, it would be to 
their advantage a^ad happiness, for a long time. 

"Of a truth, Bhaddiya, if this world and the world 
of devas, Maras and Brahmas, with the host of teeluae* 
and brahmins, including gods and men, enticed by this 
alluring spell, were to eschew immoral conditions aiid 
promote meritorious coiv^tiona, it would be to the 
advantage and happiness of devas, Maras end Brahmas, 
with the host of recluses and Brahmins including goda 
and men, for a long time. 

"Verily, Bhaddi^, if these two” great S&la trees, 
enticed by this alluring spell, were to eschew unmoral 
conditions and produce meritorious conditions, it would 
indeed, conduce to the well*beiDg and happiness of these 
Sdia trees for a long time, if they could only think.* 
Keedless, indeed, to speak (of the well-being and happi¬ 
ness that will accrue) to one who is a human. 


—The Bvddhist Aw^al cf Ceylon, ipgg. 

,** text ee Sat StahaleM t*rt and coxuaeBtarv read dvt 

tree* a iroQt frf the Taachar at ths tine of speaJdof. ' 

». Sfe« Ctigyyvtn~~)i they were coqsowbs, probaWy refers to 

pbeea the foU-aton is 

the wToaf place, ^ 


BUDDHISM AND THE WORLD 
PROBLEM 


r E PaJi wcffd for' world' is tcko. Loh has two meanings- 
the world ol living beingSk saiiahko and the outer world, 
saMira Strange to say, the Greek word for 
‘ world/ costnoB, has the same two meanings^micro-coamos, 
the little world or the world of liviug beings, and macro- 
cosmos, the large world of space. 

The final goal or destiny of a living being is, therefore, 
the solution of the \vorId«problem. The problem of the 
inorganic world is the peculiar proviiwe of physical science 
«id, ihwefore, lies outside the scope of our enquiry. An 
investigation into the latter question falls within the category 
of profitless discussion banned in Buddhism. 

Given one thing, the world—in other words the pain- 
filled world of sorrow (stflM-iOito)—the salient feature of oil 
sentient life is its accompaniment of sorrow. This is the 
First Aryan Truth. It is important to determine at the 
outset the true import Of sorrow ia liuddha-thought. This 
$tilia-iohc. according to that teaching, is divided into thirty- 
one spheres or, more accurately, phases. The sphere of 
sense desires (i^dmduzeem) consists ol the dsvahMas 
(heavens), the world of human beings, the animal kingdom, 
the Asttras (Titans), the Pdas (manes) and the so*caJJed 
hells, the sixteen RUpA’br&hma-kkes (with corporeal bodies) 
and the Ar^po'TtsXms. The duration of life in all thcee 
phases differs according to the degree of existence in each. 

U we compare the sum of sorrow in all these spheres with 
the amount of happiness, it remains an open quesdon whether, 
after all, the happiness does not counter-balance the sorrow. 
For, we must remember that the incalculable cycles of un- 
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alloyed bl)ss which the devas and brahmas enjoy may be even 
greater than the tortures the beings in hells undergo. There¬ 
fore, even from the Buddhist viewpoint, when we Uy side by 
side the sorrow and the happiness in the world, are our critics 
justified in characterising Buddhism as pessimism? If 
then, the happiness Is no Jess than the sorrow, why does the 
Talhagftta lay down sorrow as the First Aryan Truth ? 

The full and complete answer to this important question 
IS ta be found in the right comprehension of that refrain 
which we find ao often recurring in the Canon. The Master 
addresses the disciples thus:— 

" Bhikkhus, is body, is mind, permanent or imper- 
nunent ?" '' Impermanent, Lorri. " "That which is imper- 
maneot, is it liable to suffering or not?" "It is liable 
Lord." " Of that which is liable to sii Bering, is it then right 
to say: This is mine, I am this, this is the soul of me ?" 
"No, Lgwl." 

It is, therefore, dear that according to the Master, it 
is the certainty of impermanence or transiency that makes life 
swrowful. We read in a Sutte of the Anguttara NikSiya 
that, just as when the lion, king of beasts, at eventide issues 
forth from its lair, surveys the four directions and roars thrice, 
ail animals uemble with fear and alarm and flee on all sides* 
even so when the Tathagau roars the Uon'Mroair—Saft6< 
Stt^hdri Ankca—ihe devas in long possession of splendid 
mansions begin to quiver and tremble and exclaim: " Alas. 
80 long have we fancied ourselves secure in onrblissful abodes' 
DOW they are no longer permanent and but passing shadows." 

The MahS-brabmi the sd disani creator of the world, 
who with the radiance of his small finger can light up a thou¬ 
sand world-systems, may at any moment be reduced to the 
condition of a fire-fly f The great Sakm, king of the gods, 
m all his glory and majesty, may indeed at once be reborn 
as a sHkara (pig). 
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And man the so-called lord of creation, who has 

wrung so many secrets out of Nature's bosoih, ever aud anon 
falls a ready victim to the tiniest bacillus that fells him to 
the ground. When onelcoJcs around the whole wide world 
sees how life feeds upon life and lives upon death. The 
bigger preys upon the smaller animat: this is the usual rule of 
all life, from the biggest mammalia down to the minutest 
bacilli. One contemplating the idea is simply dumbfounded 
at the ghastly spectacle. In a word, tlie universe is a veritable 
shambles. The picture blackens still more when one sees 
the smaller animal in its turn waging war upon the bigger 
one. A curious illustration, culled from Natural History, is 
well worth repetition: The " killer-whale" is the smallest 
and tlie sperm-whale" one of the largest of the whale 
faniDy. But Nature has so ordained that the killer is more 
than a match ia actual combat with the sperm-whale. When¬ 
ever the killer meets the sperm-whale, it lays hold of the 
lower jaw of the latter and lashes it with its tail again and 
again with such violence that it eventually succeeds, may 
be after a several days* incessant struggle, in dislocating the 
lower jaw of the sperm-whale, so that it can no more close 
its mouth. Then comes the opportunity of the killer, who 
enters the mouth of the sperm-whale and actually eats out 
its toT^ne and leaves the huge monster to die in agony and 
sheer starvation. The world is full of such horrible cruelty 
that our hearts simply revolt at the very thought, life is 
so arrayed against itself that it is an incessant warfare to 
live. "Struggle for existence" is the final watch-word of 
science. What a hideous fallacy then to hold an all merciful 
god responsible for such monstrous cruelty I 

Wb must thus conclude that jt j$ transitory nature of 
all life and its liability to suffer at any moment, which es¬ 
tablishes the truth of Difkkha^acca. 

What, then, is meant by realising the First Aryan Truth ? 
If to realise sorrow is to endure sorrow, then indeed he who 
has su 5 ered most should have best realised sorrow. The 
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denj«iis of the hells, who undergo namclca? tortures for 
coojitlesi ages, must have utterly comprehended DitMA/a- 
sacca. But ttkis is absurd. We are thus dri^'eu to the Con- 
elusion, that to suffer or endure sorrow is not necesarily to 
realise sorrow, 

Let us now take a glar»ce into the eaiiy life of the Bodhi- 
satta in hla royal palace. Brought up as he was in the lap 
of princely luxury, and cribbed and confined with jealous care 
by his kingly sire, it was after witnessing the omens of a sick 
man, an old man, a corpse and a recluse that Prince Siddhat- 
tlja received the motive-iuipulse to his great renunciation. 
The young prince suffered no unhappiness whatever in hU 
own person. But it was his seeing the sufferings and afflictions 
of others that brought home to his kindly heart that enaui 
and worldweariness. which urged him to flee from the life of 
tha home, as though from a pit of live coals, to the homaless 
state. It was, therefore, not sorrow felt or endured in his 
own person, but pain and suffering which he witnessed in 
others, that made him realise the truth of the great intuition: 
All life is sorroNv-fraoght. SUicUy speakmg, Prince Slddhat- 
tha comprehended the First liyau Truth of Sorrow or, at 
any rate, had the first glimpse of it, whilst still in the family 
life, though he discovered tbe other three Aryan Truths at 
the foot of the Bodhi-tree. 

We must thus bear in mind that, when the Master lays 
emphasis on the realisation (awhodha) of the First Truth, 
what is meant is: Sorrow understood and net sorrow felt. 

In other words, it is not an emotional feeling that is implied 
but experience through knowledge or insight. This is the 
all-sufficient reason why Buddhism is called the religion of 
enlightenmeot through knowledge (pa«na). Thus to sum 
up: is only a synonym for the world of sorrow 
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AU rftbg^ous teachers, other than the TathS^ala, ascribed 
to an external agency the source of pain and sufferii^. Even 
in the Christian Bible \ve read that " God brings peace and 
creates evil," It follows as a logical necessity that luan must 
look for escape from " this vale of teats," as the Christian 
scriptures put it, to an external power. Prayers, suppli- 
cations, offerings, sacrifices are naturally the only meajis 
prescribed to attain salvation from sorrow. 

The Buddha alone of all religious teachers, with a master¬ 
stroke of genius, discovered the cause of sorrow to be craving 
(Unha) inherent in the living being. " Verily," He says, 
" in this fathom-Jong, beminded body with its perceptions, 
I declare to be the world, the world’s ariang, the world’s 
ceasing and the path to the world’s ceasing." The Master 
laid hold of life by the root and addressed the majestic query: 
What right has life itself to exist ? The answer to this question 
He found by a flash of glorious intuition that eventful night 
so full of profound significance to all living beings, as He sat 
under the "Tree of Knowledge,” which was j uatly so called. 
Rendered with the strictest accuracy, the Causal Chain runs 
thus I Ignorance must be preacut in order that volitional 
activities may come to pass, and so forth, up to craving and 
finally to birth thus bringing about the entire mass of lU. 

When the Buddha places ^orance at the head of the 
system, it must not be taken, as is so often erroneously done 
by some scholars, as a sort of primordial first cause. What 
is the cause of a living being ? Volitional activities (soAItJi&rli) 
is the answer. When ignorance is stated to be the condition 
of volitional activities, it should be taken as an abstract 
answer to the same question, which ia answered in the Kamma- 
teaching in a real fashion. It is the same thing, whether we 
say a being is bom by reason of his Kamma {sanMar'j) or 
ignorance. We say light is present or shadow is present but 
they are aspects of the same thing—the one positive, die 
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other negative. Therdor«ignorance, of itself, means nothing 
but that willing is present. Ignorance is willing but only in 
abstract form. 

All the religious teachers the world has ever seen always 
affirmed eternal life in heaven as the Anal and supreme sal* 
vation. They failed to solve the world-problem, in so far 
as they placed only plus signs or •' willing" in an inAnite 
senes, when they posited eternal life. The Lord Buddha 
alone of all religious teachers placed a minus sign, that is 
•' non-willing,’' and the suta of life was resolved witliout that 
ever-recurring remainder, which in other systems of religion 
is called god or soul—a factor which has rendered the world- 
problem altogether insoluble. 

In the Fire-Sermon {IdiUa’panyitya). the Sermon on 
the Mount of Buddhism, the Master says: "All things, 
0 Bhikkbns, is a burning. The eye Is a burning. Visual con- 
sdousness is a burning. Visual contact is a burning. Xhe 
resultant sensation is a burning/' and so forth. Likewise 
With regard to the other senses and their respective sense- 
objects. 

The other religions say ; Everything is in a static con¬ 
dition, that Is where the creator placed it, whereas the Buddha 
says; Everything is a fire/' that is a becoming or a process. 
This is where the great Teacher breaks away from all con¬ 
ventional forms of thought in a most surprising manner and 
establishes His unquestioned pre-eminence and roaia the 
lion’s-roar of victory. 

He presents the same idea in a different form, in another 
place, ' 

What, 0 Bhikkhus, is the arising of the world ? Because 
of the eye and of forms arises visual coDsciousness. The 
coming together of these is contact, Because of contact 
arises sensation/’ and so forth m terms of the Fonnula of 
Causal Genesis up to birth and the resultant mass of all 
Sorrow. 
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This ts. in sooth, the highest form of Kantian idealism 
applied to the ends of religion. Juat as a flame is a mere 
succession of flickering moments and never the same for eves 
two successive seconds, even so is the “ I^process.” which 
ever and anon renews itself, and the only constancy about 
it is its incessant change, 

Kamma, ao to say, throws up a bridjjo between this life 
and the next and welds t(^ther the manifold phases or 
flashes cf the empirical personality, so as to present an apparent 
"I." But since all life is but sorrow, it is Kanrnia that 
keeps the "l*proccss" agoing. We are thus faced withtlie all 
important question : How Is deliverance to be found from 
this endless process of becoming, or in other words, how can 
WB escape from sorrow ? 

The empirical ego is only an apparent " I "—it has no 
reality, because it is merely an aggregation of the Khandhas. 
It is Kamma that causes their coming together. Remove 
Kamma and the Khandhas fall asunder. Even thus is 
brought about the complete abrogation of personality. When 
there is the arising, there is also the passing away of life. 
This is change or transiency (emVed). Because of tran¬ 
siency there is Sorrow (isijtAAs). And thus to conclude: 
The world is conditioned by the action of the senses. Upon 
the senses, therefore, depends the world. The world in the 
last analysis is the sum-total of the sense-itnpressions. 
The activities of the senses constitute the generative cause 
of the world. Therefore, the senses are the real creators of 
the world in all its vast totality. 

This is the highest, the deepest and the sublimestthought 
that ever was conceived by the mind of man, in all time and 
in all space. And it is crystal-clear that the human mind 
reached its natural perfection 2,500 years ago, when onco 
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the human tree blcssomed and put forth its sweetest Flower, 
which radiated its exquisite fra^ajice to all quarters of the 
boundless universe. 

Thus was solved the worid-prchlem, without the 
recurrent remainder. But let us remember it is a problem— 
Qit^ ercU faciitidim. and not a theorem —Qwd eral deptM- 
siraudim. " We ourselves must walk the Path, the Buddhas 
only shoa the Way." 

(The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to Dt. P. Dalilke 
for some Of the ideas.} 

—TAa Buddhist Amtiei 0/ Csylon, 



THE 

BUDDHIST IDEA OF GIVING (DANA) 

R ECENH.V ^ certain Western critic, who is a professed 
Buddhist, was pleased to pass some severe strxctaccs 
on the Buddhist idea of charity. It behoves us. 
therefore, to make even a brief survey of the Buddhist view 
Of DSna and to enquire: What is the real significance of 
giving, not only in the abstract as it is found in tlic 1 caching, 
but alM in actual practice among the present-day Buddhists ? 

Charity or giving ia the lowest of all forms of morality 
and is the common property of sJI religions. It is the A- B. C. 
of every ethical system or moral code. As an eminent thinker 
says: " Charity is like the seconds hand of the horologue 
of morality,” Even as the action of the seconds-hand is 
clearly visible, Dana manifests itself in material or gross 
fonn. Just as the movement of the minute-hand is less 
perceptible, and that of the hour-hand is still less so, the 
higher moral virtues of Siia and bfi&VA»& are hardly noticeable 
at all in practice. 

Giving is such an elementary form of moral conduct 
that it does not even enter into or find a place in the scheme 
of the Noble Eight-Fold Path. What is the reason of this 
significant omission ? The FJgbt-FoId Path, it should always 
be borne in mind, is actually trodden only by the Eight 
Ai^s, or the Four Pairs of Noble Ones. The rest of us, 
even the highest of them, are at best merely trying—some 
of them may be trying very hard—though yet unsuccessfully, 
to reach the lowest rung of the Eight-Fold Ladder, This 
stage of the disciple's progress is in Buddhist parlance called 
the ‘ Pubba^bfiaga^pa^PodS,' or the practice of the prepara- 
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torv stage. Giving forms only a pait of this prelimbary 
practice of the aspirant, and he oversteps this stage only when 
be has highly developed the praclice of giving. 

All deeds of ordinary worldlings are actuated, more or 
Jess, by motives of a self-referable character. In other words 
all human actions, save and except those of the Arbans are 
traceable in the last analysis lo selfishness. 

Egoism (taking the term in its empirical sense) is, there¬ 
fore, the inevitable motive for moraiity. We are at once 
confronted wiUi the great problem: How can then man 
who IS selfish by nature, get rid of his selfishness, so that he 
may reach the goal of final emancipation ? He does so, we 
maintain, just in the same way as a sailor crosses the sea by 
pad<Uing his own boat or by steering his own ship. The 
^sciple of the Buddha reaches the further shore of' SairtsSra ’ 
by practising acts of merit though prompted thereto by his 
own egoistic impulse. 


The Buddhist gives with one of two objects in view. 
Being a believer in the doctrine of retributory justice (Karma) 
he either gives expecting a worldly reward heroin this lifc 
or hwafter in the course of rebirtlis, or he ^ves with intent 
to ^minate aU the roots of greed from his heart. Even in 
the latter case, it should be observed, egoism is at bottom the 
motive impulse. 


Uofortuoaiely. there is s good deal of confusion in the 
public mind on the Buddhist idea of D&na. For. it is com- 
monly held that gifts should always be made only to virtuous 
individuals. To put it briefly, this idea is both true and 
false. But wc must here discFimlnate. Who gives expecting 
a ^dly return should certainly find a virtuous redpieni 
for hi> gifts. Forsooth, the vdse fanner who locks forward 
to a plenteous harvest sows his seed on fertile soil. But 
the man whose ob]'ect is to eradicate all the noxious weeds of 
from his lieart. so as to prepaie a favourable soU for 
the planting of the higher virtue of Sik and BhSvand, need 
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not hanker after virtuous recipients of his charity, for to him 
any form of voluntary divestment of his property is to that 
extent a diminution of his attachment to worldly possesions. 

The first of the Ten Perfections of the Bodhiaatta is this 
virtue of Dana which he practised in numerous lives over and 
over again, even to the extent of making the supreme sacrifice 
of his life itself for the sake of frllow-bdogs. But a virtuous 
person never could accept the gift of another’s body or flesh. 
The Bodhisatta was therefore obliged on all occoaons to make 
the supreme gift to a being of no virtue whatever, be it a 
demon, a cannibal or a wild beast.* The highest gift can, 
therefore, never be made to a righteous person. Nay, such 
is only acceptable to a sinner. It is thus clear without more 
ado, that he who gives without any worldly object but solely 
with the idea of ridding himself of greed, need not go after 
virtuous persona, but may give irrespective of the virtues 
of the recipients of his gifts. 


The degree of worldly reward is necessarily commensurate 
with the virtues of the recipient. Hepce, he who gives with 
a view to a worldly return should go after persons advanced 
in righteousness. Though such gifU arc also acts of merit, 
they are hardly of any moral value for the higher function 
of eradicating greed, with a view to the attainment of the 
goal. On the contrary, such misconceived acts of charity 
do indeed retard his spiritual progress, for every gift with 


* Tn this connoidoa th« writer recall! an inWiPtting Incklunt. 
Oaee a Christian Fi4re. dariog to beard Iho lion In iU owa <i«o, 
ckffar&d to deliver a leeture on l^ddhisoi to a Buddhist Society. The 
lecturer waa accorded a right Buddhist wplcamo. But forgeCinfYl^ 
ordinary canona of bospltaJIty, the lecturer in the course o? tua 
addrear, proceeded to pa49 severe rtticlurcs on the act of floicidc coin* 
mitted by Buddha {ao he put it), when once of yore he offered bie 
body AC f^ to a famijKed tirreaa. The retort couticous was prompt¬ 
ly adnunistcred : Jesus Christ, the eon of God, offered himself as 
the supreme aaorim to aava maohlnd trem ain. Buddhists cooaider 
thie drad as one of the highest rcnucoiatioo, but it was aatouoding 
to bear icom a Christiao mblstei that aacb a noble act was culy a 
cowardly act of suicide, Tu Quo^ut itgunn Dt went aciaight home. 

Kaedles* to say the poor man cc^Upaedl 
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» worldly objoct ia view will only prolong bis journey throueh 
5 flyisai-a and detain bim nnaccaaaar'Iy in the blind alleys of 
inilividuaJ ejjslence. ^ 

Who fives in order that he may reap a manifold reward 
here^tet, be it here on earth or in heaven, is like unto the 
eare/ul creditor who lends money on interest. He will get 
back his money with interest, nay, with compound interit 
Wtheait nsk or uncertainty. But no virtue, u such, ca,; 
be attached to a money-iender’s dealing. On the contrary 
such a giver merely aggravates his greed by the very fact of 
his expeetmg rewards. But he who gives in order that he 
may get nd of his greed does an act of highest virtue, snd his 
a pver m the highest Buddhist sense, The beat nay the 
only antidote to Uibka is Dana. 

There is also a donor, let us not forget, who gives out 
Of sheer love or kindness, without the slightest reference to 
any rewtd. But such a gift should be more properly 
conn ed M an act of Mma or for the predomi^t 

gusdity of such a gift is rather the excellent motive behind 
It than the mere act of giving itself. It will then be riahtlv 
amounted a Bhavani, a wry much higher act of Serif 
tnao DSna. 

AU donors, therefore, M into one of these two categories 
The great majority of giver® are the onjinaiy, blind worldlings 
who give even as money-lenders invest their money or 
very often as it happens quite aimlessly. This former is 
in accord with the saying of the Christian Bible • - he that 
gveth to the p«r lendenth to the Lord." But the instructed 
Buddhist gives wiU) the object of diminishing and dtimatelv 
eliminating hiS craving for wealth. ^ 

In that wonderfuQy scientifio system called the 
ethi« are founded upon a purely psychological 
The specific teaching of the Buildha is His suMme 

■' ^ altogether peculiar 

to Buddhism, So much so, it is this il««d-teacliing that 
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differentiates it from aU other religions of the world. Now, 
what is the ethical import of this ^jw^d-teaching with refer¬ 
ence to Dana ? He wlw realises that he has no ego, soul or 
I, cannot give to benefit such ego, soul or I, either by worldly 
reward Of by eradicating cravlr^, for the pure and simple 
reason that no such ego, soul ot I, as a matter of fact, ex«ts. 
So, the true Buddhist docs not give with a selfish Object- 
Taking this ego, soul or 1, in its strictly philosophical sense, 
the Buddhist who rightly understands, knows that if he gives 
wth a view to worldly reward, it is not after all he himself 
but in one sense another in his place who vdQ actually reap 
the benefit of his gift. Professor Rhys Davids in his " Anwri- 
can Lectures,” page 131 . says:—"The fruit of Karma as 
Buddhists call it, survives where one dies and will advance 
the happiness of some other being or of some other beings 
who will have no conscious identity with bimself.” It is 
therefore, only a believer in "No-soul” {Anaiid), who can 
make an utterly unselfish gift. That is why the Dhamma 
is called the religion cf enlightenment as to the true nature 
of the basic facts of life. For, herein knowledge is given 
the foremost place of honour. And Icnowledge is here full 
realisation of Awufld. is the first step of the 

Path. 

Bui others who do not comprehend the Buddha's teaching 
on the point give only with a selfish idea, for they are con¬ 
stantly thinking of their own selves or souls, except perhaps 
in the only other instance where one gives without knowing 
the ethical significance of what one is doing or prompted by 
the power of a merely casual impulse. 

Be it then noted, that a gift rooted in the ignorance of 
its effects, according to the Buddhist point of view, can 
never form a virtuous action of high value, though it may 
be followed by a reward of an ins^ificant character, A 
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person who ^v« unaware of the moral value of liia act is 
like unto the man who throws op a stick without any aim 
as to which of its two ends will strike the ground. 

Those moralists who posit a criterion for morality by 
saying: "Virtue is its own reward/' must now realise that 
they are only pursuing a mere shadow, 

" V/here sell is, there esnnot be ^^^tue/* says the Master. 
The only philcsopliical basis for morality is then this AnaUi- 
teaching, for all those systems of ethics based upon the 
SOUJ-thcory must for aye and ever flounder in the selfUhoess 
of the souls (Alias) of their own creation. To them there 
can be no end to Sams&ra. AmUd is thus the master-key to 
the Dhamma. and AnaUa alcsne can unlock the elusive mystery 
of the ethical problem. 

In the words of the Dhanunapada:—" Sons have I, pelf 
have I: so the fool worries. Of a truth, thou hast no I: W 

then canst thou own eons or pelf ’? 

—JAe Buddhist Annual of Ceylon. 1926. 




THE LIVER ACCORDING TO NORM 


{Rendered from the FaU of the Section of Pentads of ike 
A nf:idlara-N*h3ya,) 

O KCE & certaia brother came into the pre&ence of the 
Exacted One. Having drawn near he made obeis* 
ance to the Exalted One and sat at one side. So 
seated aside that brother said thus to the Exalted One:— 
'' "liver according to Horm/' " liver according to Norm" 
one is Called, 0 Lord; in what respect, Lord, does a 
brother become a liver according to Norm *7 

" Herein, brother, a brother masters the Norm consisting 
of sermons in prose, sermons in verse and prose, exposition, 
songs, solemn sayings, my own uttet ances, stories of (former) 
births, talks about the supernormal, discourses long and 
short of diverse nature. He spends the day thus, thoroughly 
learning, abandons seclusion and does not practise the 

inward calm of oiiod. Brother, this brother is called One 

Full of Learning, but not a ’ Liver according to Nonn.* 

" Again, brother, a brother preaches toothers in detail 

the Horm, according as he has beard and If^arnt, He spends 
the day in the exposition of the Norm, abandons seclusion 
and does not practise the inward calm of mind. Brother, 
this brother is called an "Expositor/' but not a ‘Liver 
according to Norm.' 

" Again, brother, a brother recites in detail the Norm, 
according as he has heard and learnt. He spends the day 
reciting the Norm, abandons seclusion and does not practise 
the inward calm of mind. Brother, this brother is called 
a " Constant Reciter," but not a ‘ Liver according to Norm.' 


* Ktvt^4*BuddbM&a&jia or tbo Kind FAttor» of the Notm 
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^•Th«n again, brother, a brother reflect!, ponders and 
considers in his mind the Norm according as he has heard and 
learnt. He spends the day reflecting, pondering and con¬ 
sidering in his mind the Norm, abandons seclusion and does 
not practise the inward calm oi mitid. Brother, this brother 
is called " One Given to Reflection ’’ but not a ' Liver accord¬ 
ing to Norm.* 

"Yet again, brother, a brother masters the Norm (consist* 
iog of the said nine factors). He does not, however, spend 
the (whole) day in learning the Norm, nor docs he abandon 
seclusion, but he practices the inward calm of mind. Vetily 
brother, this brother is a " Liver according to Norm." 

"Of a tiTith, brother, thus have I declared the " Learner of 
the Norm," declared the "Expositor,” declared the " Red ter," 
declared the "One who BUflectS," and also declared the 
"Liver according to Norm," Whatsoever should be done, 
brother, by a kindly master out of comptission for his dis- 
«p)es, that I have done unto thee. Here are, brother, roots 
of trees, here are vacant houses. Meditate brother, tarry 
not, and thus become not remorseful afterwards. 

‘•This Is my admonition unto thee." 

—TAtf Buddhisl AmttalofCeyt&n, 1928, 



“ADDRESSES AND PAPERS ON 
BUDDHISM’* 

By BHXKKHU SIlAcIRA; A REVIEW 


A mong European expositors of th« Dhamma Mr. J, F. 
MclCochnie, better known os BlUkkhu SilicBra, 
occupies a foremost place. For well over a decade 
his was the experience rare among Europeans, to lead the 
life of an actual member of the Koble Order In a Buddhist 
land- Thus he had the good fortune to drink deep from the 
very foimtain-head of the pure Teaching, sitting at the feet 
of Buddhist teachers. In mastering the sacred language of 
Pali, he brought to bear the great gifts of a brilUant intellect. 
The leamed author of these esays therefore stands pre-emi¬ 
nent as a safe, sound and able exponent of the Dhamma. 
He is, moreover, a linguist of a higher order. It was Sili- 
eara who has rendered into choice pellucid EngJish the several 
phUosopbical works of the late Dr. Dahlke, especially his 
last on "Buddhism and its Place in the Mental Life of Man¬ 
kind," a monumental book, which has set the learned worJd 
athinking. One is at a loss vvhlch to admire more, the 
marvellous ori^nality of the author or the exquisite (aciJity 
and literary grace of the translator. 


We felicitate the eidtor, Mr. S. W. WijayatUake, and the 
publishers, Messrs. W. E. Bastian & Co., on the present 
volume of fourteen selected essays, covering 385 pages octavo. 
The Buddhist public o\ves them a debt of gratitude for thus 
preserving these rare gems, which might otherwise have been 
lost to the ^Norld. 


Here is an admirable piece of apologetics to be placed 
in the hands of every earnest student, nay, ever the severest 
critic of the Dliamma. 


S9 
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The essays range between deep psychological topics Jilce 
A*\aia, aad simple moral precepts. Tlie third essay deals 
with the Four Noble Truths, upon which the author has 
dwelt at length and in detail, in a separate booklet. The 
first and twelfth essays treat on the fifth and third precepts. 
The second and the tenth on “ Vjriya " and " Duty. ' The 
seventh, eighth, ninth and eleventh on some adentific aspect 
of the Dhamma. The fifth, sixth and thirteenth on Anatlfi 
in theory as well as practice. The fourth on Schopenhaeur, 
the pioneer European Buddhist, and the fourteenth or the 
last essay is a miniature auto biography of the author's 
pilgrimage to Buddhism, which is of entracing human interest 
Some of these essays have already appeared in one or aDothet 
of the Buddhist magazines; nevertheless the puhhshers 
deserve well of the reading public for giving these essays the 
present perroanent fotm, limits of space forbid us from 
3deldiDg to the temptation Of giving even a gUrapse of the 
rich contents of these able theses, which every one who takes 
an interest in the Dhamnka should for himself read, mark, 
leam and inwardly digest. 

As marvels of Buddhist exegesis in English, these essays 
will hardly be exceUed, and as models of simple, terse and 
nervous diction they will be highly prired. We heartily 
commend the book to every English-understanding reader 
Buddhist or non-Buddhist, 

British Buddhitt, September, 1929. 



WHY BUDDHISM ? A DIALOGUE 

Chnstian : Hail friend I A fine evening to resume our 
once interesting talk 

BMhitt: Welcome indeed, we cannot better sf.end the 
lime Let us begin from tlie beginning. 

Christian : There you are, you put your foot in only too 
soon. You Buddhists arc so inconsistent. Don't you 
vehemenUy insist there is no ' beginning,- and it is foolish 
and futile to talk of origins ? 

BuidkUt: Patience, my pal; by beginning I do not mean 
the origin of things or beings. You ate a little too fast 
for me. I am only referring to the ever recurring, funda- 
mental question ; “ Why Buddhism ?" 

ChriiHan : I see. There we come at once into tight grips. 
Yes, m^ed, of all religions In the world : why Buddhism ? 
What 18 there so unique and distinctive in it > Does 
it stand in a separate category by itself ? How do you 
di/Tercntiate It from so nuiny other man-made religions 
and philosophies ? Is Christianity as a divine revelation 
not superior in every respect to Buddhism, for the matter 
of that, to any otlior natural religion ? 

Buddhist: The ali-important point is whether or not a reli- 
ponis true. Its grandeur, sublimity, beauty, profundity, 
simplicity or that it is easy to understand and ea.sier 
to practise—these arc all subsidiary and even negljgiblB 
considerations, in the face of tlie one primary 
qu«tlon: Is it true ? fs it ia keeping with actuality, 
Yatha-bheift-mriu: 'knowledge of things as they really 
are/ in Mathew Arnold's happy phrase. 

Ckrisiian : Do you, then, maintain that Buddhism is the 
one and only true religion? 
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Buddhist: Exactly «o : but let me clear the ground first; 
tliere is one singular fact beyond ftll dispute and which 
you youraell as a fair*mjnded man will not gaiosay, 

ChrisliAt* : Pray, what is this extraordinary thing, about 
which you become so taatali»Dg ? 

Bitddhisi • Well, to put it in a nut-sheli it is this; The 
Buddhist ideal of the bo/um or, la a word, 

Nibbina, All religions postulate eternal individual 
existence as salvation, but Buddhism interposes an 
emphatic Mo. Do you deny it? 

Chrislian: Let me see: Christianity, Islam, Zoroastria- 
niam; yes, they all teach eternal life in heaven, as the 
goal; but what about Hinduism ? 

Buddhist: Hinduism also holds out heaven. But the 
highest form of Hinduism or VedlnU lays down Moksha 
or absoiplioa of the send- Mcne-the*Iess it is existence, 
00 that account. 

Ckristian: So the current eclectic idea, that all religions 
have a common spiritual goal is mere moon shine accord¬ 
ing to you, 

Buddhist: You do not go far enoi^jh; I venture to say it 
is cot so real aa even mooD'Shme; to compare it to the 
haie ia the moon is more to the point. 

ChrisUan : Let me hark back: what are your grounds, 
pray, for this extraordinary proposition that Buddhism 
ia the only true Religion? 

Buddhist: Let me at the outset differentiate. All religions, 
save and except Buddhism, are what, in the last analysis, 
t may classify as animistic or " soul "-religions, whereas 
Buddhism is, so to say, the only "non-soul" religioo. 
It follows, as a logical consequence, that salvation in the 
" soul-religions" must be eternal existence, for the 
"soul" is immortal and everlasting. Whereas in 
Buddhism, the "non-soul" religion, the summum 
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cannot possibly be eternal exi$t$nc 4 . Thus the 
fundamental question resolves itself into this: Can 
eCenial existence be the ultimate spiritual goal } If 
Buddhism is right on this point, the other religions are 
wrong and vkc versa. Now, according to Christianity 
and Mohameclanism, man's beginning Is with this life, 
followed by an eternity hereafter, Such a view has to 
be laughed out of court us munifcstly absurd. 

Ckrisliart : Alright, a truce for a moment. Let us gnmt 
for a while tlwt your argument is sound with regard to 
Christianity and Mohamedanism, but what about 
Hinduism which teaches pre*exiatenca as much as Bud¬ 
dhism? Docs not the case of Hinduism knock the 
bottom out of your elaborate argument? 

Buddhist: Don't be too confident, my friend. Take the 
highest form ol Hinduism, to which I have already re¬ 
ferred. The Vedinta or Advaita philosophy teaches 
absorption or WoAsAa and at the same time re-emanation 
—{Manvanlara and Fralaya). So after all. the simmtm 
bfffiutH in Hinduism is not even an eternal state in the 
strict sense, although the period is incalculably lung, 
n the Hindu Moksha is uot eternal, how can youi heaven 
be eternal at all ? 

Christian : So our holy scriptures say, both Christianity 
and Kohamedanism are divine revelations, unlike your 
Buddhism or even Hinduism. We must have faith, and 
faith, books say, can move mountains. Don’t the 
miracles mentioned in the Bible prove its authenticity ? 

Buddhist: You make it impossible for me to preserve the 
composure required for a solemn religious discussion. 
You rimply make me laugh. “ The miracles provs the 
Bible"! Christian apologists should be ashamed of this 
Stock argument of theirs. You may just as well argue 
(bat Baron Munchausen's stories prove the veracity of 
their author. Are you not putting the cart before the 
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ho/s« ? Far from tlie miracks provipg the tnith of the 
Bible, if y<ya cannot prove them by independent evidence, 
all tlic miracles go by the board, and the whole of the 
Christian system collapses like a pack oi cards. 

CkrisiiOfi : Can't I turn the tu qncqut argument upon 
you with equal justice? M'hat about the miraculous 
clcmenrs in your own books: don't they carry their own 
condemTiation ? 

BuddhiH : I am pepami to go to tbe length of making 
a present of all the ' miraculous ’ statements in the 
Buddlust scriptures. The Kev. Sn&cSia Thera has 
published " A Yow\^ PeojiU's Life of iki BitddhA.” care¬ 
fully purged of all the so-called miraculous elements, 
yet preserving intact the historic figure of the Master in 
all its majestic grandeur and wonderful simplicity. Do 
this of Jesus Christ, he at once ceases to be God, and the 
whole foundation of Christianity instantly collapses, and 
you will be bi»ried in the debris. 

CfvrisUaa : Are we not digressing from your roam point 
that Buddhism is the only true religion ? 

Buddhist: Let me clinch the argument. If eternal life 
cannot be the true spiritual goal, then the only religion 
which says so, 1 maintain, must be true in laying down 
the only true Ideal of salvation as the iummm honufn. 

Chfisiian: ] am just beginning to see new light (looking up 
at the stars and down at his watch). 

Buddhist: May Ihe bright sun of truth shine upon you ere 
long in its rnid*day splendour, 

Christian : I hope such great light will not blind me, who 
was so long in darkness. 

Buddhiil: Better luck; g:ood*night, friend. 

— Mahdhodhi. June, 


ANATTA AND MORAL RESPONSIBILITY 

O UReteemed brother Pandit Sheo Narain's instructive 
contributions to successive issues of this Journal 
have icept alive tlic sustained intciust of readers. 1 
feel sure they will join mo in according him our grateful thanks. 

In the August number Uc pertinently calls attention to 
a voluminous work by Mr. Hur Duyul on " The Bodhisatva 
doctrine," gives a lengthy quotation from that book and, 
pathetically, adds as follows ^ 

" One point has always pnarted me in my readings 
of Buddhist literature and it is this: What survives 
death to bear the results of Karma in one's life? .. . 
I wish some Icaroed Buddhist scholar who has studied 
the subject in Pali would throw some light to set at rest 
the controversy." 

Let me confess at the outset that I do not intend to pose 
as " a Buddhist scholar who has studied the subject in Pall." 
Far from it. But as an earnest student of the Dhamma. who 
had experienced the same difficulty, out friend will pardon 
me, if 1 venture to intrude where angels should fear to tread. 

Diftculties on religious questions are, in the very nature 
of things, alt^ther personal .to the individual concerned. 
This is obviously the reason why our Lord in common with 
other religious teachers, adopted the dialogical method of 
instruction. A most persuasive reasoning was the argum^ittpm 
ad hoptinam. A fully sounder! thasis or a set dl.scourse often 
missed the point of an enquirer's doubt or difficulty. 

I shall, therefore, with our learned brother's permission 
present my views on the question at issue in the form of a 
dialogue, at the same time tendering him my humble apologies 
for the liberties 1 propose to take with him, by imputing to 
him words which he may perhaps repudiate. 
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S.N. frieod, let os have a heart to heart exchange of 
views on the vexed subject of “AnattS and Moral Res¬ 
ponsibility.” 

A.D .>^1 shah be only too glad. But you must pardon me 
my shoit*cooiiD0. 

S.N, .•—That is alright. We are not infallible—not even the 
youngest of us. 

^.i?..‘“That reminds me, we both arc past our three score 
years. 1 cannot consistently plead : ' Peal gently with 
the young man.’ 

S.N. .*—101 me plunge m midias res. To put it categorically— 
did the Buddha teach AnattS or AttS. P 

A.D .:—Most emphatically Anatta, and not Alta, 

S.N. Are you quite sure on the point ? 

A.D .:—I am as certain as the sun is the centre of our solar 
sjrstem. UntU Copernicus discovered the heliocentric 
system tlie world believed the Ptoiemlc theory. Like¬ 
wise, until the Lord Buddha proclaimed the Anatta- 
docthne, mankind was enmeshed in the ego*centric, 
Itraanisdc heresy. 

S.N.: —That sounds rather dogmatic, does it not P But 
quote your authority please. 

A.D.: —Why, my first authority is the First Step of the 
Eight fold Path. 

5 .//..'—That is strange indeed. Where is Anatta in the First 
Step ? 1 can't find it. 

A.P..*—I am not surprised. In the SarflyuUa Nikaya, 21(5) 
the Master says: "When one understands that fonn, 
feeling and the other khandhas are transient, subject 
to pain and soul-less ‘Anaila), in that case one possesses 
Right Understanding.” 

S.N. That bears you out, I admit. Do you then maintain 
that one who hugs the Atta-heresy, is a micckSdi^fMka, 
srgo not a Buddhist P 
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Most corfftinly, yes, if we abide by the Master's 
teaching. 

S.N ^.’—Your second authority please? 

A~D .:—I rely next on Anattolokkhaoa Sutta, the second 

sermon delivered to the PaAcava^ya-bhitekhus on the 
fifth day after the first sermon.—"The Turning of the 
Wlxcd of the Law." 

5 .N..—Now, my friend. There I think I catch yoti napping. 
1 put to you this poser: Did not myriads attain Nibbana 
as a result of the first sermon, even before the specific 
discourse on Anattalakkhana was preached ? If so, 
the Anattfi-toaching was not a s%w gua non toe winning 
Arabautship. 

d.D. Bear with me. Sir, for a moment. The wonder is 
that not one of the five bhikkhus, let alone the myriads 
of Devis and Brahmas, became an Arahant, on hearing 
the first sermon and only one out of the five, namely 
Afifia Kondanfia, gained the " Spotless Eye of Truth " 
as a Sotapanna. 

—But how did Afifia Kondanfia break the fetter of 
SokMUya-didhi without the aid of the Anatt 3 .*te 8 ching ? 

A.D .:—Quite light. Sir, that is just the point. 1 am glad 
you appreciate it. May I recall what I have already said ? 

I showed you by a cjiiotation from the Sa^yulUt, that 
Anatti is implicit in the First Step of the Path; and 
that fact barely sufficed a Sotapanna to break asunder 
the gross fetter of Sakkaya-ditthi. But the explicit 
elucidation of Anatta in the second sermon was & sim 
gua non lot on Arahaot to do away with the finer fetters 
of Mam. Uddhacca and Avijja. 

5 ,N.I regret 1 do not follow you. Do you contend seri¬ 
ously that foil realisation of Anatta is not indispensable 
to break a gross fetter, whereas it is essential to get rid 
of a finer fetter ? 
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paradoxical. But I do submit i, 
Tha VS« r * “«"5«iShas th« Asavas, but not 
I of such Asavas, which 

a Buddha alone can ehimnate. Does that not damo^- 
strate to a mcety, that a keener Insight, a greater EeaH 

-- 

^■^ 1 ":^??'“^.'’*“";'°"*'“*'^ ^'^*ound reasoning 

I S s" “Pou a basfc 

teaching hkt An^tta ? ^ 

A.D.:~-Snrdy not; Anatla runs like a streak of scarlet 
rjght through the Pitakas. There is no mistakeXu 
t^t. One can gauge Us utmost value from this fact 
It IS by clear Insight into the reality of things—V,iie 
lhilia-fio^.dai$ana that one £««$ NibbSna 

dessan.. i 

Dukk^ and Anatta, and, therefore, conversely to sc^ 
VAOi^ly IS to see m tonns of Kicca, Sukha and Atta as 

subject of Anatu ,s placed at the lore-front in the verv 
fh Braiania.jaiain the Digis-JViMya, andin 

the mia-f any^ oith^ MajjUma NiiSya.-it ^ fo™s 

^dT^er; 

bel'ev^m the conPnuity of personal identity in the most 

un^st^bie terms,'' Surely, he must have'gcod r^ 

g^nds are go^ or had, untU we have them before^ us 
For the present let us be guided by the father of MahaySna' 
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AsvagWsa himself " ihe very first champion, promul¬ 
gator uid expounder" of it as Dr. Suzuki aptly calls liim. 
Asvagh^ opens biS famous Sarddhotp 9 da*sAstra (trans¬ 
lated as " The Awakening: of Faith ") the bible of Maha- 
yinisiQ^ as follows^* "Adoration to the Dhaima whose 
essence and attributes are like the ocean, revealing to us 
the principle of Anitman and forming the storage of 
infinite merits." Dr. Sur^uJei i« perhaps the grentest living 
authority on Mahayina. Do, please, mark what further 
he writes* "The Doctrine of Anatman is considered 
to be one of the most important and charactcrisfic features 
of Buddhism and justly SO. for both the Hinayana and 
MahSyfina uphold this as essential... In the case of the 
Anatman or non* ego theory, the Mahij^nists assert 
that there is no Atman or ego-soul. not only in its 
subjective aspect but also in its objective application. 
That is to say, they deoy with the innaj^nists that there 
is such a thing as the egO'Substaiice behind our con¬ 
sciousness as a cover etc., simple, ultimate, independent 
unit; hut they go still further and declare that this 
objective world too has no atman, no ego, no God. no 
personal creator, no Ishvara, working and enjoying his 
absolute transcendence behind this concatenation of cause 
and efiecl. This is technically known as the double 
negation of* the subjective and objective world e4id for 
this reason the hfahajdma school has often been colled, 
though unjustifiably and quite incorrectly, HihiHsm or 
Sunyavidin.” 

5 J'T..*—Let us, at last, hark back to our original point. How 
do you reconcile Anatti with Moral Responsibility ? 

A .D .:—Before we tackle your very difficult question we must 
take, so to say. a ptelimiaary canter. The whole world 
for centuries upon ceoturies has been nurtured on static 
ideas—both in the East and the West. So our noiros and 
canon of Logic have evolved from static noLioos. But the 
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Tfttliigata creat «3 a revolution in the mental woild when 
He enunciated the Ptmaya^KSra-Dhanmil. the dynamic 
conception of liie and of the worJd. We find a modem 
echo of this teaching in Henri Bergson, the French phiio- 
sopher, Ut tie bear in mind that there is g marked 
difference between tlie Buddhist idea of identity which 
JS purely dynamic, and that of other schools of thought 
which was only static. Elsewhere, I once wrote • ”1^ 

tity IS a static idea and strictly speaking cannot apply to 
hfc or biolcgical values. One can correctly envisage Ufe 
wd Its functions only fmm the dynamic view-point 
Mathematics, jurisprudence end the physical sciences 
dea^ jn Identities but not the sciences of ethics and psy. 
^iolopr. In Buddhist psychology both the subject and 
the object a« transitory: only the inter-relation between 
them r^ains constant. This constancy of relation, which 
IS called by some consciousness, gives rise to the false 
aninustic notion of personal identity. Because of the 
continuity of temporary selves or successive states of 
cc^ousness. man. blinded by nescience {Avim mis¬ 
takes simflanty for identity and lakes the river of life for 
one abiding soul, even as he'mistakes the river of vester 
day as identical with the river of to-day. 


Life according to Abhidhamma is like the cuttent 
of a nver (Wi sag rfya) or the Stme of a lamp (diie- 

■’If "’o^CTn science that at 

cel sof thehiman body iwdergo constant change, so much 
so that every particle of the body of a boy of ten becomes 
completely transformed and gradually replaced in the body 
of a youth of eighteen. The ceaseless of things applies 
to both mind and body. In the former the flow is 

more rapd than in the latter and, therefore, it is truer to 
s^ak of the body as a permanent thing (Atli) than of 
the mmd. To put it in a nufshell-tha Buddhist, that 
IS the dynamic, view of identity consists in continuity 
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alone and not in the permanence ot anbstance, which ia 
the static idea. We have to keep this distinction cleatly 
in mind as the first step in our argument. 

^ _.gut you have not yet come to the point of my diffi¬ 

culty J "what survives death to bear the results of KfUiuna 
in one's life ?" Please address yoursell to that. 

J^t me sec. Your question is vitiated by a pfHHo 
pfincifni or in plain English, It begs the question ; when 
you say'what survives death, you assume or take for gran¬ 
ted that scrn 4 i^i 4 ng does survive-w-which is not the case. 
Strictly speaking—the question is wrongly put and muat 
therefore be put aside i^apaniya). Similar questions or 
something to the same effect were put to the Master by 
4 brahmin of old: "How now. Lord Gotama? Is 
he who acts, the same as he who feels the result of the act 
{so karoH so paNs<^t's 4 ^iiCi'“> Ke who acts is the same 
as he who feels—'that, brahman, is one end (heresy)." 
" How then Lord Gotama ? Is he who acts another Man 
than he who feels 7 " "He who acta is another Gi an he who 
feels—that, brahmin, is the other end. Overcoming these 
two ends the Tathigata points out the doctrine in the 
middle, in terms of Paliua SamitfpSda"—lN^dna 
SomyuUa). 

Now, what does this mean to us moderns ? It means 
as I understand it: there is no pennanent, unchanging 
identity between the actor and the feeler, but there is 
at the Same time a conttmnfy between them—rid ca so 
na ea anno. Hence, the Buddhist idea of identity 
conrists in cotUimniy and noi in idoniity of sitAsUfus, 
for the simple reason that there is no such thing as identity 
of substance in tbe universe—antced* 

am beginning to see some light. It all comes to this, 

One must alter his view-point, if one wishes to understand 
the Buddlilat idea, We must give up our static way of 
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thinkmg and adept Ihe dynamic view 0 / life We mu<f 
discard our coloured glasses, and think ourselves in 
sympathy wjth the Buddhist position. " 

.4.D ^-E^Uy you pu, i, ud;„i,,yy 

thjs hfc It 1 $, there is no permanent soul, how can a non 
Wisling tog survive death to bear the results of ICarma 
jn one s life,' as you put it ? 

S.iV..--So to fright, but I have not done with you Them 
J8 the further question yet outstandinr-^wh^ is 
r««y in that caae> I„ the 
of another cntic. Dr. Stace : “ If the Vf. , 
^continuabon of Kairoa a„d.too/^rrso««y, why sho“dd 

“L"' his 

previously called attention to the fact that in 
both mind and body the youth of eighteen was difl«~ 
m every partide £tom the boy of ten. Let me then put 
this «unier-queston: What youth is therefore Lt 
mo^y responsible foi his acts done when he was a bov 

^ Un, because m all respects he is diflerent: IsitTOt 

5Jif..--But the boy continued to esist Ull he became . 1 ,. 

The boy did not die and was not tt' 

A .D. .^That makes all the difference. Do you not f hercs., im 

responsibility depends on^thJ 
contmuity and not oa the identity ? 

5Js^.Wust sc, I grant it. There being no soul the onW 

c^jvabte form ofidentity is continuity and not identity 

.4,D^--I am ^ad you appreciate the fine distinebon Let 
me make It deater by asking j^ou a oouuteMuesti^ 
uppose iat that boy of lea underwent a sudden loss of 
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memory aod recovered his consciousness to fixid—that 
aU his past was a perfect blank. What moral responsibility 
wottld he feel for acts done before he lost his memory and 
which be cannot remember? 

S.N. '—Moral responsibility therefore depends, as I take it, 
OOt only 00 continuity of personality but also on memory. 
Am I right in saying so ? If the youth of eighteen does 
not actually remember the act he did as a boy of ten 
(becatise of the loss of memory he underwent), it matters 
not that he became the youth of eighteen ? He cannot 
feel a sense of responsibility for an act he does not 
remember, 

d.D..'—Then, after all if is not a question of memory either. 
You are actually forced to that conclusion. Mora! 
responsibility cannot possibly depend upon memory, 
for the simple reason that there can be loss of memor3\ 

What do you say so? If the murderer does not 

remember his crime by some loss of memory, what is the 
use and where is the justice of sending him to the gallows ? 
There is no object in punishii^ him, except aa an example 
to othem, perliaps. 

A.D .:—You ace quite right and your reasoning ia flawless, 
if the universe is run, controlled and judged by some omni¬ 
potent arbiter who rewards and punishes. Unfortunately 
the world is not so constituted but la governed by un¬ 
intelligent, and impersonal physical and moral laws. 
The law of Karma is just one of these moral laws and 
there is no Lord of Karma to dispense rewards and punish¬ 
ments, ill terms of the laws of Kamma, In the inimitable 
way that our brother Silacira puts it: " If a person does 
something in hia sleep, gets out of bed and walks over, 
the edge of a veraiida, he will fall into the toad below and 
in all Kkel i h ood break an arm or leg or something worse. 
But this will happen not at all as a ' punishment' for his 
sleep-walking, but merely as its result. And the fact that 
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he did not rem&mbei going out on the veranda would not 
make the sli^twt dffterence to the result of his fall from 
it. in the shnpe of broken bones. So the follower of the 
Buddha takes, measures to see that he does not walk 
over verandas or other dangerous places, asleep or awake, 
so as to avoid hurting himself or anybody who might be 
below and on r^om he might fall.” Luminous words 
indeed ! 

5 .^^.*—What is the upshot of it all? If then memory Is 
uot an essen^al factor in assessing moral responsibility, 
it neceasartly follows that the interruption of memory 
by death will not prevent the operation of the law of 
Kamma. The fact that the man who dies does not 
remember his acts in his next life is no bar to his reaping 
the fruits of such acts. The murderer la hanged whether 
he remembers his crime or not. 

A.D .:—I congratulate you. Yoo have gained "the 
spotless eye of truth ” at least in the inteliectuaJ sense. 
May you etc long win ” the Spotless Eye of Ttuth ” in 
the highest spiritual sense, also a Sotapanna. Moreover, 
have you not heard of such a tiling as Pubbeni^iisA- 
oussati-ilaria—knowledge or memory of previous lives? 

5 .//..'—Yes, 1 have indeed. But how is such knowledge or 
memory possible when death breaks up the process of 
(hooght and the body also ? 

A .D, .•—That, my dear sir, opens up a very large deep ejuestion, 
so much so I fear, we both may find ourselves ere long 
floundering beyond our depths. But subject to correction 
by learned Abhidhammika scholars, I ^haii proceed to 
state how 1 understand it in my humble way. 

S./'f..*—Do it please, because, after ail, we have reached the 
climax of our interesting talk. 

d.D,;—The Lord Buddha says, and both Eastern and 
Western psychology bears Him out on the point, that 
man dies every moment . We have 
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seen before that the cells of the body constantly change 
and that the flow of thoughts in the mind is even more 
rapid Philosophically speaking, i.e., in actual truth 
and fact, man therefore dies every moment and is reborn 
in the next, both as regards mind and body. What the 
world conventionally calls death is the termination of 
a life-time. The former is not apparent whereas the 
latter happens before the eyes of all. But according to 
Abhidhamma llierc is the strange fact that the autcesaian 
of thoiighla tliat goes on In life is not interrupted by 
death, and there is no interval lietwecn the dying thought 
{enti^iUia) in fhis life and the rebirth-thought (/tof*- 
sandhi citio) in the next life. 

—I see what you ore driving at. Because there is no 
entity that passes from one thought to the next, and 
there is an unbroken succession of thoughts all tlirougU 
life and even between death and rebirth, I do not see 
much difficulty now in believing that memory of previous 
lives can be recalled. At least, it is a bate possibility. 

Memory of past lives, be it noted, is not a mere 
abstract conception, a mere possibility or even a 
probability only; it is and has been a concrete fact. 
There are innumerable instances of those who liave 
acguiied this psychic power. But for a full and complete 
explanation of its wedus cp&TOfuii in view of the Buddhist 
teaching of Anatth, we must look to the Patthana- 
pakarana of the Abhidhamma for an answer. This book 
appropriately called the " Great Book " contains twenty- 
four modes of Relation which is more comprchenMve 
than and transcends the Association Philosophy of tbe 
West which deals with tlie Relations of ideas only, 
whereas the FaUhana comprises the RclalioQS between 
all phenomena. 
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According to the Pat|h^a, each thought is related 
to the one next to it both before and after in at least 
four of these twenty'lour ways of Relation. These four 
ReUtiona {pa&caya) are proximity {ananiaxa), contiguity 

{satnoiuiiUara). absence {naU/U) and abeyance (av^o^). 
Each thoofht as it dies gives seiWce to the next or gives 
up the whole of its energy l^acet^'o-satii) to its suo 
cessor. Thus each successive thought has all thepoteC' 
tialities of its predecessors. Therefore, the mental 
principle of cognition or perception {satHUl) in each 
mental state of consciousness, with all its heritage of 
the past, is a re-cognising in the image reproduced 
the idea of the original object revived by the 
very marks, which were observed by its pre¬ 
decessors in a certain redaction. 1 hope you now see 
more clearly how memory of past lives is recalled. 
{Vide my article on " AnaUd^the Crm of Buddhism " 
In the Annual of Ceylon for 1922.) 

To sum up the whole of our long but edifying dis¬ 
cussion ; the Buddhist position is that moral responsibility 
is possible without a soul (Anattl), there is ctmtmmty 
but not identUy and memory of past lives can be recalled 
even though there iS no soul. I offer you my grateful 
thanks for the great pains you have taken in enlist ening 
me. 


A.D .:—I reciprocate your kind sentiments, my friend. If 
I have thrown even a little light on an obscure and deep 
subject, which an Arahat alone can fully realise, T should 
feel amply rewarded. Our friendly talk should be a 
' constant reminder to all of us what puny things we inortala 
are with our poor feeble crutch of an intellect, and that 
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•we must diligently cultivate the Higher Insight—(Ki- 
pet&twd) if we wish to see, as by day*iight, what we now 
glimpse as through a glass darkly. 

Please forgive the polemical tone 1 have at times 
assumed. 

That is alright. An uwir. 

—Mahahodht, iJovember, 1932, and March-April, J933. 


MRS. RHYS DAVIDS AND “THE HIGHER 
CRITICISM ” 


M rs. RHYS DAVIDS is perhaps the most brilliant P&tl 
scholar th« West has yet produced. The only 
possible exception was her late distingwsbed teacher 
and husband. But even he lacked tlic rare philosophical 
equipment, which his pupil possessed to a marked degree. 
The veteran scholai was too modest to tackle the Abbldhamma 
books. Nothing daunted, sa early as three decades ago. 
Mrs. Khys Davids grappled with the Dharntmangam and 
gave to an astonished world her first fruits in tlxat rich field 
of profound psychological enquiry. So long as she remained 
a learner under the tuition and guidance of her mentor, she 
proved true to the genuine Thecavida tradition of Anatta. 
Once that restraining influence was removed, and perhaps 
goaded on by another untoward event which cast a shadow 
on her life, she drifted away till she was caught up in the 
meshes of that unholy thing—spiritualism. The quondam 
advocate of Anatta has performed a volU fac 4 and has now 
assumed the role of a tru^blue and even vociferous atmanist. 

having recanted her reasoned conclusions and jettisoned her 
cheiisbed beliefs. Two of her latest works are: Ociama 
The Man and Sfl)^a or Snddhiei Origins, the former worded 
in a quaint, uncouth and archaic jargon, making confusion 
worse confounded of a difficult subject, and the latter luckdy 
couched in mote toleraWe language, ' understanded of the 
people.' 

These two books embody her latest vagaries, which may 
be euphemistically termed " Buddhist higher criticism,’' but 
mote appropriately called pedantic h3'pcraitici$m. The 
sum and substance of them are an elaborate effort with the 
one aim to prove her foj-egone conclusion: that the great 
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Arwttav&dT was not SO after all, hut only a thinly disg:uised 
AUa-vJdi. The only redeeming feature is her transparent 
honesty. But it is said that even the way to hell is paved 
wi th good intentions. The evil is all the more on that account. 

The speciftc teaching of Anatti runs like a streak of 
scarlet right through the Pi takas. And it is this unique 
doctrine that differentiates Buddhism from all the other 
religions of the world. The very first discourse on ' The 
Tiuning of the Wheel of the Law' was addressed to five select 
humane, amidst a host of devas and brahmas. But none of 
them, be it noted, attained Arahat-hood and only one of the 
five bhiJrkhus. namely Afina-Kondafina gained ' the spotless 
eye of Triith.* It was when the Teacher delivered His second 
sermon, Anatta-lakkhana-sutta, that all the five won to the 
Oiown of Arahatahip. What ia the reason ? What i$ the 
cause that the first sermon failed to induce full saint-hood in 
any one of the five pupils, let alone the myriad host of the 
heavens ? The highly religious value of the Anatti teaching, 
we submit, is the. answer. Although Anattu is implicit in 
SapwM-iitfiAi, it needed the complete eJtplicit elucidation of 
the second sermon to brj ng about full realisation. The general 
idea of Anatti implied in the First Step of the Path barely 
sufficed to do away with the gross fetter of 
which a Sotapanna has to break asunder. But complete 
realisation of Anatti was a Hng qua for an Aiabat to get 
rid of the finer fetters of yfSna. Uddhaccit and AvijjS. More¬ 
over, the profound significance of the Anatta-teacbir^ is 
evidenced by the remarkable fact, that it is placed in the very 
lore-front of the Brahmajila-sutta of the Diglia-nikiya. 
It forme the main theme of the very first dialogue of the 
Kathavatthu and also of the later Milindapafiha, 

It must be at once eaid to the credit of Mrs. Rhys Davids 
that in her earlier writings she made due acknowledgement 
of the profound value of tliis fact. But in her later ' higher 
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criticism,’ be it noted after her conversion to atmaiiism, she 
goes back and i$ bent upon upsetting all her previous coo- 

eJusions. 

With this mental revolution, the authoicas addresses 
herself to the task of adding yet another to the Irajislations 
galore of the Phamina pada. There is perhaps no more popular 
or more impoftsmt portion of the Dhamma, and readers the 
world over cannot be too thankful to her for bringing her 
ripe scholarship and critical acumen to bear on it. But we 
Buddhists are most unfortunate in our well-meaning friends 
and even sUunch adherents. Mrs. Rhys Davids with the 
best will in the world aims at bringing out a translation to 
excel all the existing ones, ranging from Fausbdll's Utin 
veraon down to the metrical rendering of Mr. Woodward, 
But, lo and behold, she makes a sorry hash of it. Verily, 
the mounlaiD Jabwired and brought forth a mouse ( 

Mrs. Rhys Davids begins her ‘ higher criticism ' of the 
Dhanunapada-text, with a whimsical attempt at separating 
the teaching of the Master from what she fancies are monkish 
grafts of later days. She prints in bold characters some of 
the verses, and even, parts of verses, which she picks out at 
random and labels as the original teacliing of the Pounder, 
relegating to smaller type the alleged interpolations and 
additions of the scholastics. 

Were it not so heart-reading, it would prove an interest- 
ii^ occupation to go through the whole gamut of her hj'per- 
criticism. Suffice it however to place before the reader 
Mrs. Rhys Davids' reconstruction of the famous opening verse 
of the text, so sacred to the hearts of believers. She lays 
sacrilegious hands and cruelly emasculates it as follows: 

Attapubbadg&mam cittaj^ 

Actasetthaip attamayaip, 

padutfhatto ce puriso bhSsati va karoriv&, etc., etc, 
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is the Stmanigt Ufimsisked I Nor is this all. B<t(er 
gems follow. If there are other verses in the book which are 
fraught with equally profound meaning, they are those three 
standard githu, which have become classics among both 
Buddhists and Don-Buddhisfs, namely the 377th, 278th and 
27qth verses:— 

Sabbe sahkhari ankcati, etc. 

Sabbe Sahkhlia dukkh&ti, etc. 

^bbe dhanunSi anattsti, etc. 

which she translates as follows: 

“ Transient is all men think and do," etc. 

" Woeful is all men think and do,” etc. 

” Without the self men think and do," etc. 

Our authoress thus translates both Sankhara and dhammU 
by the same words, what * ail men think and dc/ thereby mak¬ 
ing a pitiful mess of the right meaning. Why dees she omit 
sabbe in the third verse ? Had she only condescended to 
come down from her high pedestal and followed the commen¬ 
tator Buddhagbosa, for whom, by the way, she has nothing 
but cheap contempt, the woeful catastrophe would have 
been averted. But why Buddhaghosa when tliere is Mrs. Rhys 
BavidsJ The exigency of poetic requirement is perhaps 
her only excuse for this deplorable lapse. We are at a loss 
to understand how she can possibly justify her rendering 
by the Same English words, those two highly tcchulcal terms, 
with divergent meanings. The translator’s here 

has got the better of tlie scholar. So she strains the meaning 
to make it accord with her foiegone conclusion of ufta-Tfdda, 
thus making utter nonsense of the third verse. Dharoma 
here, aa the veriest tyro and the merest sama^era knows, 
comprises not only what ' all men think and do,’ but also 
all compofteni ikiti§s even including the itnconldloned element 
of Kibb&sa. To crown her marvellous feat, she comes to 
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grief at what we may, with all respect, caU the p&ns 

of Dhammapada expositors, namely the 394th and 2Q5th 

gitbis!— 

hfUaram pitaram hantvi, 

Rajano dve ca khatliye, etc. 

The verbal rendering hero is, of course, plausible enough, but 
our leaincd critic meets her Waterloo in the foot-note, which 
she is tempted at a weak moment to append as follows: 

"The violent antithesis io acts and subsequent better^ 
ment possible in a man have led to sophisticated explanation 
ia Commentary, accepted by writers. To the Christian the 
regenerate murderer should pr<sent no difficulties." Reject 
the commentator’s' sophisticated explanation,' and the gSthis 
confront the Buddhists with aa insurmountable absurdity. 
The pity of it is that our learned critic is blissfully ignorant 
of the elementary Buddhist teaching: that a person guilty 
of an anantariys-kamma* never can bu or become an Arahat 
in that life. So, taken literally, these two well-known verses 
become the veriest nonsense. We defy the most eminent 
philologist to make sense out of these two verses, without 
recourse to the despised commentators. Verily, this is just 
retribution for the contempt, which some writers have heaped 
upon Buddhaghosa, BuddhadafUt, Dhammapala and other 
expositors, of immortal fame. 

The German Buddhist scholar Br. George Grimm has 
produ^ a best-seUer entitled The Dwtrine of Ou BMha. 
which is only marred by this same flaw of itmanist bias. Quite 
unlike his eminent compatriot Dr. Paul Dahlke, he attempU 
to belittle the venerable Buddhaghosa in these words r "The 
later actual commentaries are worslilpped with such a rever¬ 
ence that in the end One might easily forget that to the authors 
of this exegetical literature there also once lived a Buddha .,. 
Why a Buddhaghosa? Why all the other commentators 

• S«« tot iostance tbe eaas of Kiae Aiatasatn* who billed hi* 
falher—Ctale^ee. VoV ], p. 9^, 
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whea you could have the Buddha-word in the onfinal?" 
For the vary simple icason, we venture to reply. Lest sdf- 
sufftclent German and English acholuia of this very learned 
twentieth century trip and fall. Retribution immediately 
.overtakes poor Dr, Grimm. Ignoiing the commentator he 
errs in the distinguished company of Mr?. KJiys Davids and 
others, when on page 321 of his book, ho h confronted with 
the self-same 294th and 29:^ th verses of the Dhammapada. 
He falls into the same egregious error, when he writes that an 
Amhai may even have killed father and mother and yet gtxjs 
scot-free. A more painful travesty of the Buddhist teaching 
was never penned by any writer. We beseech western 
scholars to leant of their follies and mistakes and to cultivate 
even a modicum of humility after this bitter oxporieitcu. 

For our part, it is needless to add that we do not for a 
moment say that the commentaries, or any exegesis whatever 
for that matter, must take a higher place than, or equal rank 
with, the sacred Canon, By no means. But all canons of 
legitimate criticism agiee in one thing, that no true student 
of the Dhamma can afford to overlook the interpretations of 
previous scholars, scholastic or otherwise. 

In the East it is a cominon maxim, that those who wish to 
learn lye hei sikkbi-kdftia) should sit at the keC of a teacher, 
having first humbled themselves even os the rug, whereon 

teacher cleanses his feet. Those who follow this counsel 
of perfection have a right to enter the holy temple of 
knowledge, others with pride of heart and head will have the 
door rightly barred against them. 

On the portals of every academy in the West must bo 
inscribed the motto: 


" Learn before you teach." 


“THOU SHALT NOT KILL'' 


A ccording to Buddhism, suflering results from eight 
different causes, the Chief of which is Kamma. Wheo 
we see a persoa suffer, say, from an incurable disease, 
we have to put it down to one cf these eight causes. If the 
cause is Kamma, as it very often happens, it is obvious that 
oar intervention will not end his suffering. For, even if we 
kill such a person, he stiU has to expiate the remainder of his 
Kamma, elsewhere, some other day, Tf the disease is due to 
Kamma or one of the other causes, we can put an end to the 
disease by killing the patient, but at the same time we cause 
to arise bad Kamma Of a more heinous character, for the 
victim of our kindness is sure to put forth thoughts of ill-will 
at the dying moment towards the person who kiUs him. 
Even the suicide at the last instant recoils ruid dutches at 
a straw to save his life; so strong is the wiU to live {bhat'aiat^&). 
The person killed may in consequence of his evil death- 
proximate (yad&sasna) Kamma—pass over to a worse state of 
woe than the incurable disease from which he escapes. The 
victim of our mistaken charity thus goes from the frying-pan 
into the fire. 

Moreover we ourselves, actuated by a false notion (Moha) 
of compassion, commit evil Kamma of a grave nature and 
store up ^-long suffering for ourselves. So, after all, our 
remedy will in the end prove worse than the disease. Here, 
as elsewhere, ignorance is no excuse. 

We must remember that accord! ug to the Buddha- 
dhamma our acts by thought, word or body, when actuated 
by Icbha, 4$sa, or inoha become Akusah-karnma. but 
when actuated by aM>ha. adesa or amoha become Kusale- 
kamma. 
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The law of KamTna is, however, of such a highly comf^x 
eharaoter, that we puny " many-folkmust beware how we 
dare to interfere with its mysterious operation. 

If death annihilates a person and there are no such 
inconvenient things as Kamma and reWrth to reckon witli. 
the right thing is. no doubt, to nuke short shrift ol incurables, 
snakes and all dangerous animals, nay, even cannibals and 
criminals to hoot. But Mature has ordained otherwise and 
we have, to order our lives accordingly. 

Our logical ccmcluMons may be sound provided of course, 
all our premises are right. But if we omit to take count of 
essential factors, our reasoning will lead us completely astray. 

So, well-meaning and estimable friends, who propose to 
improve upon the Dhamma, will do well to pause before they 
rush in where angels fear to tread. The Dhamma is 
Atakkavaufra, i,e., not to be realised by mete logic. 


BUDDHISM AND WARFARE 

I T was with ronsirferable amazement that I recently per¬ 
used an article which propaunds a pernicious and nus* 
chievous heresy that cuts across the very spirit of MdA 
inculcated in the Dhamma. In support Of his contention 
the learned writer gives two quotations which purport to 
justify warfare in a righteous cause or by way of sdf*defence. 
The pity of it is that both quotations are takon over from 
Dr. Paul Carus’ T/tsOcsp^l of Buddha, paras. 15, 16 and 17 
on pp. 12C and 227. 

If we now turn to p. 237 of the same bccik we find the 
letters '’.E A.'* (Explanatory Addition, see p. 342) placed 
against the said paias. 15,16 and 17 and so on down to para, 
30, which reads a^ follows : 

’’Struggle then, O General, courageous)v; and ftght 
your battles vigorously but bs a soldier of truth." Wlmt an 
Apologia for war ? 

The learaed writer would have fortihed his position ail 
the more, had he only <|uoted this para, 30, which, however, 
be has failed to do. The fact is that although Dr. Cams is 
a distinguished scholar and an admirer of the Master, he has 
allowed his discretion to out-run his sound judgment, when 
in all innocence he interpolated iuto Prof, Rhys Davids’ 
translation of the Sutta all those paias. 15 to 30, We must, 
however, admit to the credit of Dr, Cams that be was an 
honest man who was careful to state (as pointed out above) 
that all these 16 paras are hia own " Explanatory Addition " 
deliberately put into the mouth of the Lord Buddha and not 
at all found in the PMi text. 

It i$ extraordinary that a critical scholar of Dr. Paul 
Cams’ emiuence failed to appreciate the inconsistency 
betvrtsen paras. 15, 16 and 17 and the quintessence of the 
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Kutei's doctrine of absolute Akimsd. It is also inconaiv- 
able that the Omniscient One ctmld have justified violence 
under any circumytances. who gave emphatic xitterances to 
the foUowing words If viUanious baj.dils were to carve 
limb from limb with a two-liancUcd saw. even tl.cn the man 
who should give way to anger will not be obeying my tcach- 
jng.”—Majjhima Nikaya (P.T.S.). Vol. i. p. 9<5- 

Thc fact remains that Dr. Carus adopted practically 
the whole of the discourse to Siha-Sonnpati from Prof. Rhya 
Davids' tranaiation of Vinaya texts, Part 11 , p. io8,and inter¬ 
polated the paras i.'i tO 30 both inclusive. Siha asked 
questions on dght points of doctrine which Lave no bearing 
on warfare or violaice. The learned doctor evidently gave 
ran to his fertile inM^nalioi' and concluded that nothing 
was more likely or appropriate than that a imofeesional 
warrior should have wedged in a dialogue on Warfare at 
this encounter with the Master. Conti ast this eflrontery 
of a Western Pandit with the reverent and devout attitude 
of Eastern Buddhist Commentators, Exponents and even 
Copyists in handing the Sacred Texts. Far from making 
spurious interpolations of wliole pams-. the latter would rather 
cut off their hands and fingers than add to or take away from 
the Dhamma one jot or tittle. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids, our vigilant critic, would be better 
occupied with pointing out the errors and almea of Western 
Pandits than with accusing Sinhalese Bhikkhus of forgery and 
graftiog on the word of the Teacher. 

If the render cares to pursue tlie matter any further. 
I refer him tO Vinaya Ktaka, Mahivagga VI, 30 5 translated 
by Rhys Davids iu Vinaya Texts II, pp. 108 fi. 

MoralLet us therefore learn from this hitter experi¬ 
ence, never to take our Buddha-Dhamma second-hand or 
ilufd'haJid, as in the present instance, but go atiaight to the 
original Pali Texts, lest we trip and fall. 


IS KILLING JUSTIFIED UNDER ANY 
CIRCUMSTANCES? 


T his is a question that seems to perturb seme good 
people nowadays. 1 say nowadays, because 1 have 
not come across^ either in text or commentary, a Single 
iustiujce of such a difficulty presenting itseJf to the ancients. 
This dilemma has escaped the critical ingenuity of even king 
Milinda, Jataka tales, if I am not mistaken, do not mention 
a single instance of 'justifiable ' killing. 

The Old Testament commandment " thou shalt not kill '* 
is absolute, so far as the words go. But theologians and 
commenCators have glossed it by limiting Che injunction to 
human beings. Nay, tliey have gone a step further and 
justified killing even human beings in the name of religion, 
in warfare and in self-defence, thus reducing the command- 
ment to an absurd nullity. 

Fortunately, no such calamity befell tlic first and fore¬ 
most precept of Buddhism. But it is painful to meet with 
recent attempts by well-meaning friends to fritter away the 
rigour of the precept in order to seek a loop-hole of escape. 
Surely the Great Lord of Compassion and His Holy Disciples 
must have come across innumerable snakes and persons 
suffering from incurable diseases, oay even vermin—a very 
common nuisance in India—and animals ' writhing in an 
agony of pain.' But there is not a single instance of their 
breaking the first precept, or sanctioning its breach even by 
laymen. On the contrary, the Afiguttara Niklya gives an 
instance of a Bhikkhu who was bitten by a cobra and died. 
The fact was brought to the notice of the Master, and if the 
reasoning of our modem critics is sound, the Lord of Com¬ 
passion should have at once ordered His saintly disciples, 
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who had laid asida cudgel and sword for all time, to resume 
them and massacre all the snakes of snake-infested Jambudlpa, 
out of abundant compassion for probable victims. The 
Buddha and His holy disciples were too ’ cruel' not to do 
such a silly thing I Instead of destroying snakes, the Master 
enjoined HiS foUowere to extend Mettato all various species 
of snakes as the only panacea for escape from suake-bites. 
That was the true MatUra. The Master further explained 
that that unfortunate Bhikkhu would never have died of 
$cake*bitc, had he only carried out that precaution. If our 
modern critics are right, the Master missed a grand opportunity 
to revise and atuend the first precept, to bring it into line 
with tlie advanced ethics of this Twentieth Century. A 
thousand pities indeed! Pious Buddhists of later days did 
not depart from the utmost rigour of the precept. History 
speaks of King Buddhadaaa of Ceylon who instead of killing 
all the snakes of his realm actually performed a surgical 
operation on a snake and saved its life. What a ' cruel' 
man that humane king was! That cobra due to that Bud¬ 
dhist king's " mistaken'' notions of charity, may havo stung 
and killed a number of human beings, Instead of curing 
the cobra a modem' advanced ' Buddhist would have scotclied 
the poor thing out of sheer KariifK'i ! Verily, there must be 
some huge fallacy in our modern manner of reasoning! 

Ho doubt the Master has allowed His followers, nay all 
persons whatsoever, absolute liberty of thought, speech and 
action. They are free to exercise their reason with regard 
to all teachings and reject what is false and wrong and hold 
fast to tliat wltich is true. But our reasoning faculty at its 
best is but a poor thing, a feeble crutch only. Reason is not 
man's highest faculty. That is why the Dhanmia is said to 
be atakk/ivacara—not to be reached by logic alone. In our 
vehemence of logical reasoning we are apt to throw the baby 
away with the bath. Let us beware uf it. 
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Onc« a Christian friend put me a poser • Suppose ’ he 
said, ' a cobra is going to bite a man. What would you as 
a Buddhist do ? WiU you not pick up a stick and kill the 
cobra and thus save the man'? • Who made thee judge over 
life and death'? I rejoined, and added. Certainly not 
I shall do nothing of the kind. I will certainly try my beat 
to prevent the cobra from biting the man. There my duty 
ends. I am absolutely certain of cote thing; the Lord Buddha 
and His holy Arahats would under similar circumstances 
have behaved m the same manner.' My friend was non- 
plussed. To relieve his confusion I further added ‘That 
jwson though bom as a man ia this life may in the scaJe of 
^intnal evolution be very much below that snake, who 
bom as a man in the very next life may in all possibility be- 
«me an Arahat whereas that man may die and be reborn in 
heU^ Such IS the diverse complexitip of Kama. Am I the 
Lort of Kamma, and have I mastered the manifold mysteriea ’ 
and abstruse workings of that law. that I shaU take upon 
myself the tremendous responsibility of interfering with its 
operation. espedaUy when I can never be sore? No certainly 
not. I rather doubt the infallibility of our modem 
aitics than take such a great risk. There is that margin of 
hope still left to us. 

us considei the psychological aspect of the question 
If is inconceivable that a victim, animal or man. will not 
l^boui a feeling of ill-will (dosa) as the dying thought towards 
the murderer. Even the soielde in his last moment of agony 
will have a feeling of anger towards himself for doing such 
a dMtardly acL So aay one dying a violent death by reason 
of his last evil Karma will be bom in an acuter form of 
^rmre than the incurable disease from which be escapes. 
Thus m his folly the charitably disposed jjerson will be causing 
a greater calamity by his mistaken real. 
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The final conclusion to which we will be dtiven is this. 
Close down all our homes lot incurables, and asylums for the 
aged and tbe insane and let all * benevolent' Biiddliistd, in 
the nanje of MfUa. KfintnA and Mfiiiitfl, rirm themselves 
with deadly weapons and make a holocaust of snakes, tigers, 
lions, vermin, incurables and all those who ate suffering any 
agony. And those ftuddhlsts who have (ievclopo<l iddhi^ 
power might with great ad^'a^tagc extend the oj>crution to 
tbe regions of woe like the Niniyaa, for jt is more down there 
than elsewhere, that such' MettA ’ can render its best service, 

Nor, sir, let us rather conclude that there is a huge Haw 
in the reasoning of modem critics and exclaim : *' There are 
more things in heaven and earth than ate dreamt of In your 
philosophy!" 


— 7 A^ Biuldhist, August, 1Q33« 



KALI-DEVl, THE FIRST FEMALE SAINT 

W ESAK U th« holiest day of the Bnddliist calendar. 
Nftxtinimiwrfance come? Esaia-pUrnami, when tliree 
memorable events in the life of the Master tooV place. 
The Conception, tbc great Renunciation, and Che delivery 
of the First Sermon occurred on Chat day. 

Moreovci, the full-moon of Esala at that time was also 
a day of festival among clevas and men. BhagaJavati was 
a plateau on the highest Himalayan range. In this charming 
place was a mountain-crag of exquisite beauty. The devas 
became so enamourerl of the glorious landscape that they 
selected this spot a.s their fortnightly meeting«place, where 
they held their ddiboratioiis for eight consecutive days. Not 
only the devas bnC also the yakkhls. led by Vessavana their 
chief, were members of this assembly. 

Satyrs and Hemavata were two leading members of 
this body, Thej' were captains of yakWias, whose names 
figure prominently even iu the wdbknowii A}anitiyn-5utta 
preached by the Master as a protection {paritU). 

In the long dim past, dunng the dispensation of the 
Buddha Kassapa, it so happened that these two yakkh^ 
ware bom as human beings. In coarse Of time they met an<I 
became close frieuds. But, falling victims to the lure of 
wealth and fame, they misconducted themselves and dying 
therefrom were rebom in consequence as yakkh^. Their 
retinues also were likewise reborn as yakkhls. Though the 
two yalckh^, Sitigira and Hemavata as they were called, 
were at first not known to each other, they used to attend the 
meetings at Bhagalavati. One day they met face to face, 
and instantly the old friendship re-kindled. Love oi friend¬ 
ship needs no words or any other form of communication, 
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It springs up spontaneously and continues from life to life. 
Mere suffices. It arises even as the lotus blossoms 
f&rth in response to the first contact of the rays of the morning 
sun. 

Once SItSgira addressed his friend Huinavata in these 
^wd8: " Dear friend, the Himalayas are always fsjnous for 
theit bewitching scenery. Everyone is fascinated at the 
very sight of them. If any strange plicnomonon occurs 
there, do please inform me at once. ” '' Quite true. my friend; 
ilie Himilaya region is really a wonderful place/’ replied 
Hemavata. " Most strange rights appear at times. If ever 
I come across any such, you can depend upon me promptly 
to communicate the fact to you.” So saying, after exchange 
of courtesies, they parted company and each went iiis way. 

Satigira, it should be noted, was born in the neighbour* 
hood of Buddhigayh in Central India, whereas Hemavata as 
his name implies, was ft denisen of the Himalayan region. 
It is just because they lived so far apart that Satagita came 
to this understanding with his Iricntl. 

Although thirty-two strange phenomena accompanied 
the Conception, the Biith, the eT««t Renunciation, and the 
Attainment to Enlightument of the Lord, the two yakkha 
chiefs were so pre*occupied with their duties or engrossed in 
their enjoyments, that they altogether failed to take notice 
of such unusual occurrences. Or perhaps, it might be, such 
phenomena were only of momentary duration, and did not, 
therefore, arrest their attention. But the thirty-two strange 
evenU that foreboded the delivery of the first Sermon lasted 
a considerable length of time. Hemavata, who espied the 
glorious radiance that played upon the mountain-peaks and 
all aremnd the Himalayan range, was so awe*struck that he 
at once thought of his friend Sitagira. Hemavata thought 
to himself: ” What miracle can this be "? Instantly it 
was borne in upon him that it was the marvellous accompani¬ 
ment to the establishment of the Kingdom of Righteousness 
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by the Master at Isipatana. Hemavata hurried to the august 
presence of the Master and was for somefime engaged in 
listening to the sermon. Once again he was reminded of his 
friend SatSgira and looked around to see if he aUo was present 
Finding that lie was absent, Hemavata instantaneously dis¬ 
appeared and hurried away in search of him. On the way, 
Hemavata solilo^iuised to himself as follows: "Oh, wonder¬ 
ful I Oh, marvellous f I never beheld anything like this in all 
my life. I ought to get my friend SatSgira to alwm with 
me this divine feast.'' So saying to himself be hastened away, 
ontil by some happy chance he came across his friend face 
to face right above the royal city of ■Rajagaha, The following 
conversation ensued: 

" My dear friend Sitagita, I never saw such a glorious 
sight in all my life. 0 marvel, not a leaf on tree or 
creeper, not a trunk or branch was visiWe. But lo 
and behold, the mighty Himalayas were one gigantic 
lieap of sweet smelling dowers. So I came in search of 
you, my friend, to give you the news.*' 

"0 joy, my beloved Hemavata," exclaimed SSta- 
gita in reply. " Do you know the cause of this mar¬ 
vellous appearance of heaps of flowers out of season ? 
It is not confined, mind you, to the HimiJayas only. The 
whole Jambudipa, nay, the ten-thousand world-systems 
are aglow with an unearthly radiance and bestrewn with 
gardens of celestial blossoms. What in the world is the 
meaning of tliis, my friend?” 

" Don't you know my dear Silagira?” 

” Believe me, I have absolutely no idea. T am simply 
nonplussed'' he replied. 

"WeU, my friend, it is simply this. Prince $id- 
dhattha, the scion of the SSkya race attained Buddha- 
hood last Wesak at Ga3'i-bead, and tonight at Isipatana, 
the Lord is seated in the open air under the fullmoon of 
Esala and sets rolling the holy Wheel of the Law, for the 
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good aod welfare of gods and men and of a](livingbeings, 
ibis strange phenomenon is only a witness to this epoch* 
making event." 

” My Hemavata, to whom is tlie Master delivering 
His first discourse?'’ asked SitSgira. 'To devas and 
bnJimss, headed by Afifi 3 .-Koiid«mna and his four com* 
fades," replied Hcmavata. " Wliat is the Dhamma He 
is thus expounding ? Have you any idea,my friend, for 
I am consumed with curiosity to know?" 

" l*he Master is expounding the Ulwmma*Cakka- 
Sutta, setting forth the evils of sensuous pleasures and 
the faults of a life given to austerities, and e^toJiing the 
virtues of the Noble Middle Path that lies between these 
two extremes and leads to the bliss of Kibbina. ' 

"That is indeed profoundly interesting, my friend. 
But is that all that the Master preaches ?" 

"No, No, The Master is discoursing on the Four 
Holy Truths of Ill, the arising of 111 , the ceasing of 111 
and the Eight-Fold Path leadingto the cessation of III." 

Nor was this all; Hemavata gave his friend a vivid 
description of the numerous excellent virtues of the Master, 
At the end they both went back together to the Deer*park 
at Isipatana, came into the presence of Lord Buddha and 
questioned Him about the bliss of Nibbina. 

The royal city of Rijagaha was celebrating the Eaala 
festival on that eventful day. The streets were superbly 
decorated, rivalling Indiapura, the capital of Sakka, king 
of the gods. Prince and peasant, rich and poor, man and 
woman, cue and all turned out in foil holiday attire to witness 
and take part in the' public sports. A certain lady of rank 
named K&Ii {Miss Black), fatigued by the exertions of the 
day, retired to her mansion and repaired to the terrace on 
the upper storey to test her limbs and escape from the over¬ 
powering heat. Reclining on a divan, she ovurheared an 
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interesting converaation between two unseen persons. It 
was something strange and unheard of before. Her curiosity 
was at once roused, and she anxiously gave ear to the two 
sweet voices. When the word "Buddha" uttered by 
Hemavata feJI on her cars, she was thrilled through aod 
through with a Ave-fold ecetacy. She eagerly took in every 
word of the dialogue including the eloquent description by 
Hemavata of the great virtues of the Master, which created 
a profound impression upon her. Kali-Bevi was highly 
matured in wisdom, and taking one by one the virtues of the 
Master, she began to ponder over them. In her mind she 
wove a treasure garland of the noble virtues of the Lord and 
wore it around her beautiful neck. As a wonderful result, 
this noble lady without having had the happy advantage of 
setting her eyes on even one out of the holy trinity of the 
Buddha, the Bhamma or the Sangha. won the fruition of 
Sotipatti endowed with a thousand liypercosmic qualities. 
This is a unique victory which no deva, brahma, mara, yakkha 
or man bad yet won in tlie dispensation of Lord Gotama. 
Even Anfti-Kopdahha, if the books speak true, was edij)sed 
by this mete woman. The former it should be noted, became 
a Sotapaima only at the tenniaatjon of the First Sermon. 
Aflfti-Koo 4 afifia was indeed the first male to achieve Sota- 

patti. But be was forestalled by our heroine. So the credit 

of being the first to become an Atiya belongs to a woman. 

All Aliyas, except the Buddhas, it should be borne in 
mind, ranat have the great boon of parai^hsa (instruction 
/torn another) before they can achieve saiatship. Even the 
generalissimo of the Faith, Siriputta, endowed with profound 
wisdom, had to be instructed by the Arahant Assaji in part 
Of a stanza of the Bhamma; and Moggall&ua the Great in a 
full sfenaa, before they won full realisation. Strange to say, 
in the case of lady Kfili, of blessed memory, the Dliamma as 
preached by a yakkha proved to be her parateghosa. 


“JUSTIFIABLE” KILLING 

O UR venerable friend Mr. C. T. Strauss takes exception 
to my two articles. I regret if what I wrote has given 
any offence, as nothing was further from iny mind. 

Uy comments were intended to combat a school of 
thought which has recently come into vogue and advocates 
the perverse doctrine that Buddha-dhamma allowed certain 
exceptions to the rule against killiug. 

I appeal to Mr. Strauss and others who slxare his views 
to give further thought to the aigumente advanced in my 
two articles, for I fear he has not appreciated the point of 
view I tried to explain. For instance Mr. Strauss says: 
" If it is dangerous to inlcrferB with Kammo, it ought to be 
WToi^ for a physician to try and cure a patient, and it would 
be wrong for us to try and save a person fallen into a lake or 
river, etc, " This clearly sliows that our good friend u not 
impressed by what I wrote on page .^r of the July issue. 
There 2 said: suffering results from ei^hl different causes, 
me of wAjcA was Kamma, If Kamma was the cause of the 
illness or of the person falling into the lake or river, our inter¬ 
ference would be useless, fn our ignorance, we do not know 
which of these eight causes is operating In a particular instance, 
for a Buddha alone possesses the necessary knowledge. 
Placed as we are, it is tberefore our duty to do our best to 
save the patient or the drowning man, for it may be that he 
is the victim of one of the other seven causes, in which case 
our attempt may prove quite successful. 

I regret our good friend has misunderstood my caution 
agaioRt interference with the law of Kamma. It is a popular 
error to confound Kamma (the act) with its vipika (the result). 
By all means let anyone, if he can, interfere with the 
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vipvka ; no harm is done and perhaps sonu good 
may corn* out of the attenjpt. But beware lest anyone 
should be caught up in the mj'sterious working of the wheel 
of Kanuna (the act). Hot only is it useleK but also fraught 
with grave danger. To illustrate what 1 mean: a doctor 
may sucocasfulJy cure a patient If the illness is due to a cause 
other thaii Kamma, b\;t if he is suffering owing to KaiYima* 
vipMca nil the doctor's efforts would be in vain. But one 
cannot kill a living being with tlw noblest of intentions &nd 
also with impunity, for he is thus sotting in operation a fresh 
Kamma (act) and not merely iutetfering with a vipSJtu. 
This is what I mean by interfering with the law of Kamma, 
It is a distinction one has to keep clearly in mind. The 
of Kamma is indeed a highly complex subject. The 
pity of it is that tlie advocates of " justihable " killing have 
failed to cull one instance, cite one illustration or quote one 
authority from text or commentary, in support of their 
contention. 

That enunent modern apostle of .Miimsa. Mahatma 
Gandhi, perhaps nusled by these modernist views, once caused 
a calf suffering agony to be done to death. The incident 
instantly brought a hornet's nest about his ears. He was 
plied with a plethora of questions and confronted with a 
number of dUemmas. Would he push the principle of his 
condnet to its logical conclusion by depriving the life of 
human beings also, under similar circumstances? We see 
here the greatness of the mao—in his significant reply—" Kd. 
certainly not," he at once retorted. He would do nothing 
of the sort nor advocate such a mcpnstrous heresy. He 
confessed that his act of killing the calf was simply prompted 
by the impulse of the moment. That .one act of hia was 
rather the excpption that proved the universal rule against 
taking the life of the meanest ebing. He would not justify 
his act as It was a momentary lapse and he was prepared to 
reap its evil consequences. 
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tct «5 however remember that Mahatma Garulhi was 
not a Buddhist, but an adlieient cf a religion which admits 
rrf a number ct exccptioru to the precept against killing. 
A lain on the other baud, will diive the precept to the limit 
of ftbsuidity and condemn aU killing—even unintentaond. 
The Buddhist stands on sound practical ground. In this 
connection I can do no better than quote a luminoua passage 
from a learned editorial in The BHHsh BiMUl of July, J 933 / 
under the slgnificoBt heading "Accomirwidation in Religion," 
^ich runs as foHov?s; "Tlic head of the Hindu religion 
(Srt Sahkamcharya) says: ‘ It is true that no life should be 
iniurtd But no wrong is done, even if it is a sinful detd 
that is done With devotion. In sacrificing animals in temples 
there is no bad thought In the mind, therefore thereisno 
Here again Buddhism is poles apart from Hinduism. The 
rule against taking life stands unimpaired and uncompromising 
in the Master’s precepts, as something which every professed 
follower of His must without equivocation strive to obsone. 
When he falls to do », he still lets the precept stand in all iU 
strength, demanding fulfilment of him even though he has 
Uoken it; and thus it still remains an ideal callmg him upward 
towards its own high level continually, however often ho fails 
to reach it. Though the man faUs, the precept stands." 

Verily Gandhi is a MahatmR—a great soul. B'oi he is 
better than and goe^ even beyond the religion he professes. 

The advocates of "justifiable" killing are, therefoje, 
preaching good Hinduism but bad Buddhism. 

—Thi BudiihisI, August, 1934. 


'‘DHARMA’’ AND “NIRVANA*’* 


K. BIML A CHURN LAW has won a reputation aa a scholar 
and an indefatigable worker in the field of Buddhist 
uterature. After a surfeit of the fai-fetched hyper- 
criticisms of Mra, Rhys Uavids and others cf her school who 
are bent upon arguing to a foregone conclusion, it afford us 
iafinitG relief to take up a treatise by an earnest student who 
approaches and treats his subject in the right spirit of scholar¬ 
ship. But at times there does seem to be too many exponents 
of Buddhism, more especially when they seem not to have 
mastered the correct meaning of the end to which Buddhism 
points the way and think they have, and in ail good faith set 
out to propagate their misunderstanding of it among the 
iguorant many. Today the world is rampant with pseudo- 
scholars very much more so than in the days of the pioneer 
workers in the rich field of Buddhist research. The genuine 
scholar was careful to interpret the thought and the teaching 
Of the Master and His immediate disciples in the light of the 
authentic oommentanes handed down from the very days of 
the Founder, before he ventured to give expression to his own 
personal opinions and conclusions. This was not only the 
SO-caUed "historical" method, but also the most natural 
and commonsense manner of dealing with the sacred literature 
of any given religion. We do not for a moment say that our 
authora, or critics for the matter of that, should blindly follow 
the coinmentaries and previous expositions. By no means, 
Let them at least treat with due courtesy the interpretations 
of previous schoiaia before they venture to reject them as 
untenable. We go even further and coocede the right to all 


• IWo booklets oo " Buddhist Coq«ptioo of t^hirma 
Aspects of Nirvioa “ by Dr. B. C, Law, Pb.D., M.A., B.L, 
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critics to rdutc and rtpudiate such expositiona for sound 
reasons and on satisfactory ^unds. But to start with 
startling misconceptions and prejudices and to strain and 
Strive with every scholastic nerd's they possess to prove that 
Buddha did not see what He did see but only what iftey are 
able to see is, to say the least, an impertinence of the first 
magnitude. For instance, we are familiar with recent 
attempts to prove that the gr«at Anattavadi was after all 
DO Othrr than a thinly disguised Attavidi, 

It is gratifying to note that Bf. Law is a scholar of a 
different type. Tt is genuine Buddhism and not " Lawism " 
that wc meet with in the two booklets before us. He has 
taken great pains to place before the reader an exhaustive 
and comprehensive survey of the available literature on the 
two subjects with which he has dealt. He has given us almost 
all aspects of the question in his essay on "Dharma,'' not 
only from Buddhist literature but also from the teachings of 
Hindu sources. The so-called “historical or comparative 
method" and the “philological method" are no doubt 
attractive. But we take leave to opine that such " methods/' 
though plausible from the point of view of scholarship, arc of 
very little use in the correct interpretation of such doctrines 
as ‘ Dharma' and ' Kiiviiia' from the purely religious stand¬ 
point. For instance if we interpret the words " 
Dhammd AnaUa" io verse 279 of the Bhaiumapada or 
' Miiaram pitaram kantva " etc. in versa 294, as Mrs. Rhys 
Pavids and her followers have done from the purely philo¬ 
logical point of view, we land ourselves in a reducHo ad 
ahsurium. 

Whan our author says that “ the definitions of the term 
' Dbaima' as met with in the Buddhist and BrahminicaJ 
works are all one-sided, not to say far-fetched/' we must 
remember that it is so with regard to all attempts at definition 
in reUgious teachings. Conceptual thinking is but a poor 
crutch to help us in our approach to truth. 
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The Lord Buddh&, if we be pennitted to use such a simile 
without any irreverence, had HiS new wine whicli He poured 
into old bottles. He put new and novel contents into old 
words then in vogue. Almost all technical and religious terms 
in use underwent a revolutionary change at His bands. Even 
such ftindamental doctrines as Karma, Rebirth, Lharraa, 
Nirvana, Atma, were metamorphosed in their mcaolngs, 
values and implications. The learned author Ixas dealt with 
most of these aspects in his ioiroitable style. When he writes, 
" Nirvana (Vmck^) itself is a Dharma in so far as it Is an 
object of attainment through a life of effort,” we yield a ready 
assent; yea, it is just SO. Nibbana is one of thp Mva lokut- 
tarS dJiatnma. 

Then again when the author writes —' According to 
the opening verse of the DhdmmapadA, mind and all things 
mental ate dhairaa,” he has fallen into a grave error. It is 
indeed a pity that these first two couplets Of the Dhammapada, 
which are acknowledged dassica, still prove caviare to the 
scholar and a stumbling block to the general reader. It wc 
turn to the commentator we find the correct interpretation. 
In Manopii^ba^aina dftam/na, Mano is correctly rendered 
' mind’ and ilhamma is translated as ' things mental/ Mano 
is obviously Vifi^f^/xkkhamUui and Dhammu is Vcdeniil-Sannd- 
and SaAAk^a'klMfida, So, *na>u} is not included in ifiamviA. 

Barring slight slips of minor importance, we gladly 
acknowledge the able and well-informed treatment of 
Dkamma in this pamphlet. 

As regards the other essay on ” Aspects of Nirvlna,” 
It IS certainly a very much more abstruse subject. The author 
has brought to bear on it a wide range of information and 
appi'oacltcs the subject with remarkable courage. 

He gives a large number of synonyms from books and 
pathetically concludes—" The multiplication of these so- 
called synonyms of Nirvipa and the philological explanation 
of them which is more or less fanried and fantastic, are of 
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little lielp in appreciating the Buddhist conception oi NirvlUja 
or in distinguishing Ibc sa^ne frutn the Jaina or Brahmanical 
conceptions." It is just SO in the very* nature of things—, 
when we try to name the namelesa we stultify ourselves njore 
or less. 

The author goes on to say—" The only sure and scientific 
way of attacking the problem of Nievupa would be to consider 
it from the different points of view. Our appioacbcs to the 
subject should not only be logical and inyaticHl, but ulao 
eschatological, historical, poetical or popular psyclio*ethlcaI." 
Perhaps he is now on safer ground, but we opine that all other 
so-called aspects except the psyohicar (we prefer to call it 
' intuitional'} are more or less illusory. In Ihu " historical " 
aspect we at once see the futility of the comparative method. 
Indian systems of religion, save and except Buddliiam, posited 
an atma ^ the one main basic doctrine. Buddlia-dhamma 
alotie taught atuUnui. Thus, MirvSjia to the ntmanist means 
one thing vis. absorption of the dhn/t in par/nnaltna, whereas 
to the Buddhist anutmanists, NirvS^a signifies something 
absolutely different. Tljere/ore, to compare atmanist-nii-vSna 
with anatmanist-nirvana is comparing black and white. Such 
a comparisou, far from elucidating the question, simply 
confuses it. 

The author rightly says:—"With the Brahaminist 
thinker, precisely as with the Jaina, the problem of KirvSna 
is approached from the point of view of diman, whilst with 
the Buddha or Buddhist thinkers the approach is from the 
view point of AnStman." True words these. Unlike 
Mrs. Rhys Davids or even Sir Radhakrishnan and others, 
Dr. Law correctly and scrupulously states the Buddhist 
portion. Other scholars have pruned and strained the 
anSima doctrine and have striven might and main to prove 
that the Buddha's aniUiMn teaching was only a thinly veiled 
Simanism. 
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Th« other ' points of view' meet with no better fate. 
But we are glad to acknowledge that the ' psychical aspect' 
as we must naturally expect, has thrown considerable light. 

He writes:—"The Mystic aspires to be a kdyasakhhi 
or personal witness to be face to face with, to have a direct 
perception of, to come in Immediate touch with, in short to 
realise Nirvana by himself, for hiiDselt. It is alter such 
realisation that he utters the joy of self*expression {ud&tuim 
udaneit) to give expression to selfmastery (ahhli) end to teach 
the way of realising Nirvana to others {abMnna sacehikoM 
pavedeti) ... As an element of experience NirvSija is in¬ 
alienable, because the wise are to experience each in himself 
by himself for himself, (paccaiiam vetiriaibam 
Luminous words these and wc applaud them. 

But when he writesWith the Jaina,. however, 
NirvSna or moifa is not a dreadful or terrible term like the 
Buddhist pmnirvd^ia. which suggests at once an idea of 
complete annihilation of individuality of a sdnt after death 
by the simile of total extinction of a burning lamp on the 
exhaustion of the oil and the wick," we feel bewildered. We 
fear that our learned author has been misled by simply 
" thinking of something else " as R, L. Stevenson would say. 
Has oot the Buddha said and lepeated times without number 
that Nirviija is wi annihilation, and that the saint who has 
attairud parmin'dfUi is ' immeasurable 7 

No one who is incapable Of grasping what actually happens 
when a light goes out can ever form the slightest idea of what 
parinirvlija is. Whoso thinks that the light when it is blown 
out Is annihilated, rightly concludes that Nlcvaua is annihi¬ 
lation. But ho who has the right indght sees that the light 
did not get annihilated and therefore Nin^iija is not an 
annilulation. There cannot be annihilation of a thing that 
does not exist (fiwa). If there is no atma there cannot be an 
annihilation but only a cessation of a process (ranta/i). 
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To $ay that Nirviija i$ a $tate, a sphare or a coodition, 
removed from the plane of a physical or r&pa- and arUpa- 
worlds, is equally misleading. In our humble opmlon the right 
view is to treat Nirvajja as an event, an occurrence, or a 
happening. NibtAna means extinguishing and is extin- 
gubhlng. There is therefore a corresponding verb—wJ- 
MyoA pariniibayaii, parimbbuto. 

The phrases: " Already ia this life extinguished [difpieva 
dkmm* pariftHf^tl^)” andone who already in this existence 
is extinguishing {diWicva d/uiMfHO ftarinibbflvafMw)" are 
often found in the Canon. In another passage we «ad: 
“ The non-conditioned (n&tAi^Wawi) will I show you and what 
leads to the non-coodidoned- The non-conditioned is the 
ceasing of Lust, Hate and Delusion. Inward quieting and 
clear viwon is the way to the non*conditioned.'* 

"This insist," as a brilliant thinker put it, "can never 
come about through conceptual thinking, since through the 
latter no actual knowledge is produced but only new processes 
of liviog. This insight can only come about through inward 
quieting, i,e. through the coming to rest of the attempts at 
grasping. The light of the concepts must be extinguished if 
the light of actuality is to flash np out of the deptljs; and 
then there is the clear vision (v»>rssAxa) on the basis of which 
one then lives it out, knowing : Thus it is.” So it is. 

—TArf MahaifOdM, Kovember, 



PROBLEM OF ANATTA 


D uring tbe 43 years of its existence no subject has been 
discussed in this Journal, whidi b. of more absorbiog 
interest than this question of AnattS, 

It is, therefore, nothing but fitting that the 44(ii volume 
should open with this profoundly edifying theme. Your 
readers will join me iu expressing our gratitude to Mr. Christ¬ 
mas Humphreys and the Ven. Jagadisa Kassapa for their 
learned contributions on the subject. 

1 have read and re-read both the articles vtith close atten¬ 
tion, but I feel that something slips throv^h the fingers. 
I simply cwmot grip it. That eminent philologist, Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, once characterised the All-Enlightened One as "a 
gentleman of no metaphysical training," Perhaps it is due 
to ray own utter lack of ' lactaphyaical training' or, mon 
likely, ray innate density, that 1 am unable to follow either 
of these two learned gentlemeD. 

It was a Greek philosopher who pronounced the wise 
dictum that before launching into a discussion the best thing 
to do was to define one’s technical terms. The whole trouble, 

1 venture to say, would have been obviated if this wise 
precaution had been taken. 

Let us first take Mr. Humphreys. He uses the words: 

' Self,'' self,'' higher aelf/ ‘ lower self,' ‘ Ego,'' individuality/ 

' Life/ ‘ the Iragraeut of potential Buddhahood,' etc. The 
Ven. Kassapa uses in addition the words: ' Soul/ ‘ Spirit/ 
‘Spiritual Self,' 'lodenlical-Individual-Self/ 'Material-self,' 

' Life/ ' personality ’ ' Living-Self/ etc. (Mark the capital 
letters.) 
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Now let us put the categorical question : Do all these 
technical terms cr any of them equate the Pali word Attd ? 
Until this point is settled as a preliminary point, wc Shall be 
pursuing shadows. 

It is gratilying to note that our Jcam«l friends arc agreed 
upon one point viz., "The Self is itself a« ever-changing, 
growing, ever-becoming compound of qualities, which 
moves towards enlightenment." 

Mr, Humphreys states that the " Buddha expressly 
impli^ the existence ol this Self and never denies it." Mark 
the paradoxical phrase cxpmsly implies which Mr. Homphreys 
is obliged to cold. He ventures further and says: "And 
I claim it is the Message ol the All-Enlightened One," Fancy: 
The expreely implied Message of the Omnisdont One. 

The Ven. Kassapa, evidently not satisfied with this 
"expressly implied ’ message, goes one better and says: 
" The Buddha has maintained the Living-Sell ever-becoming, 
ever-growing, etc,, which attains liberation or Nibbana." 

The Ven. Kassapa distinguishes between the Soul which 
is "eternal unchanging and primeval" as stated in the 
Bhagavad-G 5 t£ and this " living-Sdf, " and evidently con¬ 
demns the former as a Sassata-vSida. Rut the troflbie is: 
Mr. Humphreys ie not satisfied (if I nm not mistaken) with 
this denial. He is anxious to know ; " What moves towards 
NibbSna and enters it. if there i$ no soul"? Mr. Humphreys 
goes further and says; " this fragnte^t^ potential Buddha- 
hood slips into the Shining Sea of pure Enlightenment" or 
" the nniversal consciousness"—Nibbliia. 

Mr. Humphreys' position 1 $ set forth in a pamphlet 
entitled : " Buddhism Applied " (published by the London 
Buddhist Lodge of which he is the Preadent), where one finds 
written about an " immortal Self which never left Kibbana." 
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It is, therefore, conclusive tliet Mr. Humphreys pfes hU 
ftith to an immortal Soul, which ultimately merges ia 
NibUna or universal consciousness " as he calls it. whereas 
the Ven. Kassapa is not prepared to go beyond a " livin? 
Self evar-growuig ever-progressing," etc., which is therefore 
to Amecd. 

Now, neither the Master nor His foUwen have «v 
quarrel those who choose to believe in such a “ chaneuiF " 

Self or Soul Forswith tl« Buddha h« not only deniedsuch 
a soul but also not condescended to notice such an irrelevant 
thing. Let there be a soul corresponding to each of the si* 
senres and even more. So long as they are one and aU subiect 

Nibbana" to 

use Mr. Humphreys’ expression. 

What the Buddha has revealed is compared to a handful 
0 S^m^p& leaves, whereas what He has left unrevealcd is 
like unto the SimafiiUorHt ” This evei^growing. ever- 

i f fear a superior to a Supremely 

Enhgh^cd One will be required to reveal what is left un- 
«vealed by the Supremely Enlightened One. 

I murt confess I do not pose aa a PaU scholar: very far 
from It. Though a mere dabbler in Buddhism, I am deeply 
m eam«e m seeking light on this crucial question of Anaul 

i" bis reqn«t for 
and docemenf ed exposition by a competent scbolar 
Who will elucidate this knotty problem. 

I have tried merely to clarify the issues but by no means 
to pronounce a verdict upon them. 


Mahuhodhi, April, 1536. 
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Profound. 0 Vaccha, is this doctrine. Kcondile 
ajid hard to comprehend, fC-xt excellent and n« to be 
reached by mere logic, subtle and mteUigible only to the 
wise and it is a difficult doctrine for you to learn, who 
belong to another faith and sit at the feet of another 

~-Tk« Bidiha. 

T am reminded of the above-quoted words when I take up 
1 this essay in comparison by a Jaina scholar between 
the doctrines of the two religions. The learned author 
makes an elaborate attempt to show far-reaching similarity 
in essential particulars. Nothing is more gratifying than to 
see such an object successfully accomplished. With this »d 
in view he has been at pains to obtain first-hand information 
about Boddha-dhamma and has had the advantage of having 
sat at the feet of Sri Dbammananda N iyaka Tliera of Ceylon, 
for a period of one full month. He has, however, as he admits. 

“ not read the Svetambara Jain literature which is in Prakrit. 

Equipped vFitb these qualidcadons. he has undertaken 
the herculean task of reconciling the two religions. For this 
purpose he devotes 333 pJ^es octavo, but we opine 3d thous^d 
p^es will not be a trifle too many to achieve the impossible, 
vii., to prove that white is black or Anatta is the same as 

For. in the last analysis, the whole question resolves itseit 
into one riogle point of AUA or AnaUS^ The bulk of the 
volume is naturtily devoted to a laboured effort to show that 
the great A»eUavadi was after all no other than a thinly 

disfiuiaed AUavhdl. __ 

-rx Comparative Study, by BrshmacJiarl Siial ^odji, puWishtd 

by the JaiQft Miseieft Society. Madras, whom 1 thank lot two preseata- 
cociies seat tor revkw. 
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As the author himself points out. there ate more than 
15 passages in the Pali canon referring to the many occasions 
on which the Lord Buddha was brought into direct contact 
with the Niganthas. It the contention of the easential idenUtv 
or similanty of the two religions is sound, tiie Master wouJd 
have readily acknowledged the fact at the vary first 
opportunity. Mahavira or Nalaputta, we must remember 

a contemporary of the Buddha who therefore must haw 
been well acc,uainted, even from the very beginning, with the 
t«ch,ngsof the former. The great Teacher of Compassion 
who mvanably evinced the utmost toleration towards th^ 
views of other teachers and readily acknowledged their eaceU 
lenoa whenever possible, would have cheerfully applauded 
and expr^ed His agreement with the Jaina doctrines if oniv 
He could conscientiously do so. ^ 

On the contrary, we find Him in numerous instances 
cmfuting and denouncing the Nigai,!ha errors, in unmistah- 
able aad uncompromising terms. 

• a attitude to rival creeds of the day is 

rndicaud m the rules laid down for admitting oonverla The 
general rule was to require a probation of four months before 
enrollu^ a proselyte from another sect as a bhikfchu. But 
an exception was made in favour of converted Tatiias who 

Sround that 

they held the doctrine that actions received their reward 
«d that our deeds have their result," This seems to be in 
k«ping With the Buddha's teaching of 
*^1 In one sense, therefore, even the JajUas were SammS- 
dUlhikas. True it is that Niganthas taught Karma or remit 

'>'« 'h* ttoui'le was 
that their Karma-teaching was oenfmed to what was called 
Piibbekatavsda or that " all weal and wo. was the result of 
previous ach^ " which the Buddha condemned as a heresy 
<Siitla loi of Maiihima NikSya and Anguttara, iii .7), ^ 
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Here a fiw opportunity for the Buddha to thankfully 
ftxoresR Hi$ concurrence with the Nigaothas. if He agreed 
with them Far from subscribing to the idea. He expressed 
His entire disagreement. We may, however, concede that 
truranfhaa were partial and, therefore, Sammii. 

mik,s fro imUo. msis,! fear, the Utmost extent to vrtnch 
the similarity on the rjuestion of Karma can be said to reach 

There is, hovrewr, wc must a<lmit, another similfirity, 
though this time ol ft j^egatwe chftracter. m the rejection, 
ownmwi to both religious, of the doctrine of h^'ttra-Ntmmdnu- 
^ at creation by God. It is interesting to find some 
measure of agreement on this remarkable point. (But sec 
pp. 82,85 and 89 where God and Soul are said to be identical.) 

A* regards moral maxims and rules of conduct, there seems 
to be an apparent similarity. But the Jain doctri ne of'' The 
shedding of Karmas by austerities ” (see p. 165) completely 
auilifiea the significance of morality as a means of emanci* 
pation. The comparison on salient features may be said to 
Md here and the contrast begins. The dissimilarities. I am 
contrained to say, are fundamental and may be classed under 
two beads—Soul and Self-mortification. 

The learned author devotes, as I said, a large part of tlie 
book to prove that the Teacher of AnaUd actually taught 
Aud. Buddha-dliamma may be compared to a mirror. Each 
person who looks into it can see the ^•eflectioo of his own like' 
MSS. A theist wUl see theism and am atheist atheism, a 
materialist materialism, a pantheist pantheism, ft polytheist 
poletheism, an idealist idealism, an agonostic agnosticism, 
a spiritualist spiritualism, and an itmanist (etemalisl) 
atmanism, or a nihilist will find nihilism, etc. 

All these and other—isms and—logics are categoricaUy 
condemned as S<wsftW-and l/oA^ia-hetcsies, enumerated in 
the Brahjn&jala-auttft, whereas Buddha-dhamma remained 
the doctrine of the golden meaji, lyii^ between the two 
extremes. 
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Ucditda tsASaasAia are like untoScyUa add Charybdis. 
The Dhamma sails serenely midway between the two, avoiding 
collision with either. 

Id other words, Buddhism di^en from both SuaaaiA and 
Ucchcda, and at the same time partakes of the nature of both 
and thus synthesises them. In one sense. Buddhism is 
StfSSrtW, because it teaches rebirth or the continuation of 
personality without the passing over of a soul. On the other 
band, Buddhism inculcates Uccheda, as it points cut the 
cessation of the hve skandhas at death, though a oew set of 
skandlias takes rebirth aa the cause eRect of the previous 
skandhas —Na tasonaca atVic. Once again, NibbSna shares 
the characteristics of both Saaaia and Veefuda. Kibb&oa 
has the feature of SAssaJa, inasmuch as it is not an aonihl* 
lation. At the same time, Nlbbana possesses the nature of 
Vtxheia becaitse the perpetuation of individuality ceases at 
Nibbana. To venture to go further than this on questions 
declared by the Lord to be " unthinkables " {actnUya) is to 
run counter to His po^tive injujictlon. 

Buddhlsni treats a living beiag as a dynamic organic 
process, whereas other religions regard the essence of a living 
being as a static substance—an eternal soul. Take away 
from Buddhism its unique teaching of AnalU, and you 
deprive it of its one Clalra to distinction among religiions. 

Au^kkkarA Urn fiadd SamhudJJuna fiakdfi/d. —Three 
words of eight letters were proclaimed by the Supremely 
Enlightened One ”—namely, Anixa. DukA^a and AttaUA. 
Now AHixa and DukMa^ a little reflection will show, are 
the common property ol all religions of the world. Otherwise 
every religion would lose its wisw d'ifrf and self-justification. 

But Anattik alone renaiits the specific tcacliing peculiar 
to Buddhism. Hence the gigantic efforts of ^tmanists, be 
they Jains, Hindus, Christians or others, to rernove this bug¬ 
bear out of the way at all costs. We read in Anguttaxa III, 
14, 134 and Dhammapada, verse 279, and elsewhere these 
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worid-Stdgg'CTiJig words ; Sahhe Dhamma AnaUS^XM thin^ 
are void of sou). But the pity of it is that a prc-eniinent 
Pali scholar, like Mrs. Rhys Da\dds, has the hardihood to 
mistraoslatc the technical terms SaAkhSiit occuring in both 
verses 277 and 278 and the equally technical term Dhaaiml, 
in verse 279 by Lite same English words, what men thick 
and do," thereby making a pitiful mess of the right meanings 
of the two words (see her tianslation of Dhamnupnda, p. 93), 

Mr. F. L. Woodward, the learned translator 0/ the 
Ajiguttara passage mentioned above, goes one better than 
Mrs. Rhys Davids and renders the same two words Sah- 
kb&ra and Dhammi by the one English word " Phenomena'' 
(see his Gradual p. 265. Vol. x). 

The right interpretation of Dhamma, we submit with ad 
deference, is simply “ things," thereby including all SartVhSras 
and even Nibbwa {AsankJialB). 

Moreover, the second discourse preached by the Buddha 
to the Five Disciples, five days after the First sermon, was 
exclusively devoted to Anatts—thereby inducing Arahant* 
ship for the first time. Anatta is the main theme of the firet 
discourse of tlie Dlgha Nlkaya, vir., Bralimaj&la Sutta. I( 
is also placed in the very forefront in Kathavatthu and in 
the Milinda*qtie$tions, Last but not least, the whole of the 
voluminous Abhidhamma Pitaka supplies one gigantic master- 
key to the elucidation of the glorious doctrine of Anatli. 

It is, therefore, futile at this time of day to attempt to 
prove that the Buddha taught the very Attavada (which 
He emphatically condemned) even in the indirect way, for 
such is the utmost claim made by itmanista for the Buddha. 

" In Buddhist literature, though no direct mention of the 
soul is found, it is described in an Indirect way in the cnunci* 
atioD of Nibbana." (See p. 59.) "To describe only in 
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an indiwct way ” such a fundamerjiai teaching is. to say tbs 
least, passing strange. If the Supremely Enlightened One 
observed an eloquent Silence on such questions, it is pre¬ 
posterous on the part of puny mortals to blRSj)henie Him by 
attempting to improve upon Him. 

This reminds me of ft recent attempt by tuiother writer 
to prove by means of logic that there is a soul in Nibbana 
His ingenious aigumcnl run in this wise: 

SamsSra {loka) is Avicea. Duhk^a and AiutHu. Con¬ 
versely, Nibbana {hkiitlara) is Nieca, Sukfia and AUa. Ergo, 
there is a soul in Nibbana, Astounding conclusion indeed] 
Unfortunately for AtmftJiist-dialecticians, the converse of 
every proposition is not true, least of all where lokuUara is 
concerned. This is another instance of the truth of the 
Master's teaching that the Dhammi is Atakkavacara, i.e., 
" not to be realised by logic alone.” 

Sc Dhamma AnaUS" remains unrafuted and 

there is after all no Soul in Nibbina. 

As •regards self-mortification, the author rightly points 
out that Prince Siddhattha before his enlightenment practised 
austerities unparalleled even in Jainism. This, to say the 
least, is a disingenuous comment to make, in view of the fact 
that as soon as Siddhattha discovered hla error he gave up 
aelf-mcrtificdtion and reverted to his usucl mode of living. 
Moreover, in the very first Sermon after His Enlightenment 
He denounced AUAkUaytMtanuyoga (self-mortification) as 
"ignoble, vain and painful,” What more conclusive proof 
is required of the absolute futility of aelf-mortjftcalion as 
a means of salvation ^ 

1 / the contention of the writer that there is no funda- 
menial difference between the two reUgions Is sound, the 
Buddha who perfected the Paramitls for countless aeons 
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laboured in vain. He has thus missed His mission, for Mah&- 
virs forestalled Him, The Buddha ha.«, therefore, made no 
unique contribution to world-thought ( 

So, even on a priori grounds, it is impossible to argue 
that the two tdigions are one in essential particulars. We 
need hardly add it will be a highly gratifying conclusion, if 
only we can conscientiously arrive at it, that all religions are 
true and simply so many different Vaths to the one Common 
Goal. Nothing can better promote goodwill and harmony 
among mankind than such a sublime idea. Unfortunately, 
the eclectic doctrine of the unity of all religions is a chimera. 

Let US, therefore, in a friendly way agree to do the next 
best thing, i.e., manly to differ where we cannot agree to 
agree. Is this not infuiitely better than '* flabbiness of 
thought, a false geniality which shuts its eyes to the facta 
and ignores fundamental diflerences, loose, vague and in¬ 
accurate tldnking, a backbotieless mystidsm and a shallow 
mentality which trie* to combine incompatibies in an inept 
and colourless unity"? 

It is gratifying to note that the author had the advantage 
of instruction under learned Theras in Ceylon. But we 
regret that he has not derived full benefit from such asso¬ 
ciation, as he has hopelessly failed tn grasp the flagrant 
differences between the tsvo religions. Perhaps the fault was 
• not altogether on tlie part of the author. There is yet hope 
and there is. therefore, no reason to be discouraged. If only 
our learned friend can manage to put aside, at least for the 
time being, all prejudices and misconceptions and bring 
himself into sympathy with the Buddhist view of life and also 
("without thinleing of something else " as R, L, Stevenson 
would say) think out things to a conclusion, he may still see 
light, where now he hnds darkness and oonfuslon. 
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With tbia frame of mbd, lethim lake up once again those 
fifteen canonical passages addressed to Nigaijfhas and maik 
learn and inwardly dig:est them, always bearing in mind that 
the bed-rock of the Buddha's teaching was Anoita and not 
AUii. If he does so, our friend may yet write another treatise 
OT the contrasts between the two great religions. So may it 

—TAe Ma/iabodH, May, 1036, 


THE UNIQUENESS OF A RELIGION 

rrHERIi are tbf« world-reliffions. To mention them 
1 in hiJtorici] oi'der, they ore Butldlnsm. Christtanity 
and Islam. Whilst these three worlcl-rcligioiiR niake 
a universal appeal to all mankind, there arc other ruIi«ions 
whose message is conlined to a particular race, nation or 
tribe. Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, CoPfucininsm, Shintoism 
and Tudaism are religions or cults, which are limited to those 
bom to them. The very bfe-breath of Buddhism, Chnstiamty 
and Islam is their propagandist or missionary character, 
whereas rigid exclusiveness is the characteristic of the other 
religions. 

It is a strange historical fact, that out of the three world 
religions, Buddhism is the only Aryan religion, Christianity 
and Islam being Semitic in origin. The Lord Buddha is, 
therefore, the sole Aryan world-tcacher- The genuine 
pristine Buddha-dhamma, which came to be called Buddhism, 
is enshrined in the PSii canon. The Mahayana literaturo. 
which is Sanskrit, represents the " developed'* doctrine of 
a later age and i$ obviously not the original teaching of the 
Master, except as regards some salient features. 


T>ibi io Tlumvdda- 

The world Is therefore indebted to TlteravSda or PAli 
Buddhism for a correct knowledge of the actual original 
Uaching of the Buddha. The Pali Pifakas, together with 
a runiung commentary, were handed down in unbroken 
succession from teacher to pupil from the earliest days of the 
Founder and His immediate disciples for several centuries 
until they were first committed to writing- 

Where did this epoch-making event take place and who 
was instnuneTital in making it posable ? are quest ions of 
memorable significance tn the history of human thought. 
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It is a weJI-kiwwD fact that it is in this lancl of the SinhaJesc, 
by Sinhalese BhikVhus with Sinhalese pens (or styles), on 
Sinhalese materials that tl)c Saddhamma was first reduced 
to writing. 

Gift from the Sinhalcie. 

Foreign invasiona, internecine warfare, rebellions, famines 
pestilences and other disturbing influences notwithsUndingl 
the Sinhalese Bhiickhus. representing the Maha-vilxura frater¬ 
nity, have preserved to Uns day the Pali documents. The 
Sinhalese Bliikkhus-Hgnorn.nt and illiterate as some of them 
were—guarded this pricelss treasure for centuries against the 
ravages of time, weather, vandals and foes. They fled from 
moiJiitain-fa< 5 tiicss to remote valley and ravine concealing 
with fcalous care their invaluable possession iu cave, cell 
and temple, 

More than one-third of mankind own and prof^ the 
Buddha as Lord and Teaclier, A large area of the surface 
of the globe is swayed by the spiritual sovereignty of the 
Buddha. But it remains a singular, historical phenomenoo 
that the tiny Sinhalese nation occupying a tiny island is the 
only Aryan world-teacher. 

ft was in the Aryan soil of Sri Lanka tlmt PtU Buddhism 
first obtained a foot-hold. From Ceylon it spread to Burma, 
Siam and Cambodia. But Burma, Siam, Cambodia, China! 
Japan, Tibet, Manchuria, Bhutan and Sikkim arc one and 
all Mocgolian countries. 

Every civilised nation and country has made its distinctive 
contribution to world-thought and culture. The unique gift 
offered to the world by the Sinhalese is Pali Buddhism, It is 
due to Buddha-dhaiama that the Sinhalese became a civilised 
people. It is owing to their religion that the Sinhalese pre¬ 
served their sovereignly and independence for over two 
millenniujns. Their kings and heroes shed their life-blood 
to defend their religion and country. Buddhism inspired 
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Siobalese rulers and chiefs to carve out vast lakes, and to 
«rKct mountain-Iike rcliC’inounds. Buddhism encouraged 
patriotism. stimuJated arts and sciences, inculcated Jearning 
and gave an impetus to culture and civiUsation, which even 
in their present condition evoke the admiration of the world. 

PricrtcM 

The Sinhalese Bhikkhu may, in course of time, have 
broken away from the rigid discipline of thr ohlrn days. He 
may have fallen from grace owing to many a lapse. But let 
U5 not on that account deny him his due mood of praise, 
honour and gratitude for the itieatimablc wrvke he has 
rendered to the world preserving the priccl&ss legacy of the 
PiJi-Pit&kas. 

When the Sinhalese Bhikklm is painted in lurid colours 
as is too often done, let us at least remember tliat it is due 
to him that pure Buddhism exists today in the world, and 
it has made its unique contribution to the mental life of man¬ 
kind. 

—The CiyloH Daily Netes VesakNuniber, May, 1^6. 



“CONCENTRATION & MEDITATION” 

IPvllisiuid by Oie BtiUhisl Lodss, Lmim') 

1 Buddh.n Lodf*. The book i. tho product of wide 
research and sustained thouglit on the part of the 
members and reflects much credit on their enthusiasm leam 
ing and iodusery. 

So far aa it deals with actual experiences in meditation 
of mdiv^ual members, it is not open for others to quarrel 
It trauld indeed be an imperfinenoe on my part to altempi 
to do so. But as regards exegesis of some Buddhist 
d^rmes whreh thm volume and their first Manual, "What 
isBuddhiam.’-preaeut, I am oonstrained to enter an emphatic 
protest and to take serious exceptiop. 

It IS indeed a great pity tiiat when the Buddhist Lodre 
seve^ Its official connection with the Theosophical Society 
|t did nM at the same time divest itself of the Theosophical’ 
^aa and also surrender its aileglance to the fundamental 
iaeosophical doctrines. 

“ The Unity of aJl religions ’ or in other words that all 
reljgiooR are true and simply so many different Paths to the 
one common inaJ Goal, is a characterisric Theosophi«l 
teaching. New, this dogma is either true or false Ut ug 

tece the issue fairly and squarely. The Lord BuddJia 
has sUted aad raterated in numerous passages as foUows: 

" In whatever doctrine and discipline the Noble Eightfold 

Path IS not found neither in it is there the true saint of the 
F^t, Se,^d Third or the Fourth degree. Void are the 
systems of other teachers^void of true saints." In the face 
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of these uaccmpromisiDg and unmiatakcable words can any¬ 
one consistently maintain that the Noble Path to Nibbana 
is laid down in all relijpons ? 

When an eminent thinker once characterised Theosophy 
as “ tlic rnenstrous lie that at bottom all reliew^s nre one," 
be was certahily not guUty of a cruel exaggeration. 

We read on page 12O- "There are two ways 0/meditating: 
One way is to destroy tJic Not-self and the other is to Cirttivate 
the Self. Tire former is the method of the Theravada , . . 
This is the doctrine of Anatta or Not-attS, httd being the 
Brahmin vwd for Self. The other is the way of mystics -.. 
This method finds It supreme expression in the Bhagavad- 
gXta, etc." 

1 feel bewildered. In the first place "Not-self” is a 
mistranslation of Anatta. The nearest English equivalent 
would be "Non-self” or ‘without substratum.' Starting 
with this initial mistake the authors have come to the startling 
conclusioQ that when the Buddha characterised each of the 
five skhandhas as anaila or ' void of soul/ what He meant to 
say was the soul {aita) was really outside the skhandhas, 
evidently hovering over and around them. It would 
be doing violence to language and common sense to argue 
that when He said the soul is not inside, He actually meant 
to say the soul is outside. 

Buddhism is absolutely unique in one main respect, i.c. 
by virtue of its specific teaching of AnaUS, Ncn-soul. Once 
it ia established that the great Anatta^udi was, after all, 
only a thinly disguised AUav&Sl. the Theosopliical miracle 
of the reconciliation of all religions is, I conclude, a fait 
accompH. 

We read on page isq as follows r—" There are those who 
sdn imagine that because there is no abiding; Self in the 
skhandhas or Constituents of Being, there is therefore no 
Seif to use the vehicles (theTheosophical vehicles?}. But 
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the Signs of Being, imperfection, variability and Anatta 
or Kot-self apply to safjis^ra, whereas the oppe^te pole of 
Being, Nirvana \would exhibit those of perfection, changeless- 
oess and Self (tftfa). Let these who cling to this ilUision, this 
’ nihilistic and clepi'csslng doctrine' tum to the Dharnma- 
pada’s opening worda,” etc. 

Pure and perfect logic indeed. Samsflra is Anicca 
Dukkha, .AnattS. Ergo, conversely, Nibbana is Nlcca, Sukha, 
Atia. Hey preato 1 Tliero is thus a Soul in Nibbana 
Q.E.D. 

How rruc after all are the*words of that great thinker 
who once said : ' Logic is pure there only where it turns 

against itself and leads itself into absurdity'' ^ Unfortunately 
for our friends of tlie Buddhist I-odge the converse of every 
proposition is not tme. Least of all where Loktuinra is coa- 
cemed. " 1/Ct tlrosc svlu> cling to thi» illusion turn to the 
Bhammapada’a" classic verses 277, 278 and 279, which 
begin respectively as :— 

zyy^SaUfe iankkJrS anicti etc. 

278—MrtAhari (tiikkh& etc. 

27 <y-^abb« dhanma ansUd etc. which Mrs. Rhys Davids 

tmnslntes: 

277— TtafiKent is all rnen think and do etc. 

278— Woeful is all men think and do etc. 

279— Without the Self men think and do etc. 

This pre-eminent Pali scholar thus unblushjngly trans* 
lateaboth thoae highly technical terms Sa^kkQra and Dhayrmd, 
having divergent meanings, by the same English words " what 
men think and do,*' thereby making a sorry hash of the true 
meanings of the two words. Dhanmd here, as the veriest 
tyro knows, comprises not only what " men think and do " 
but also all caoditioned things and 

includes even the Kibb^a. 
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How true ind««d are t])c Noble words Of the Master when 
He seid that the Dbarnma ia aiahkdyjaeara—<iQi to he reached 
by logic only: certainly not that the Dhamma is illogical 
bet a-logical, i,e., beyond logic. So after all there i$ no 
soul in Kibbaiia! 

Sahbc Dhamma /!*««« ^” A niJiilistic and depressing 
doctrine.*' L«t us once for aJl be honest wilh and among 
ourselves and agree manly to differ where wc cannot con- 
sdentio&sly agree to agree. Is this not infinitely better than 
'•flaibijicss of thov^ht, a false geniality, which shuts its 
eyes to the facts and ignores fundajnental differences, 
loose, vag5ie and inaccurate thinking, a backboneless my¬ 
sticism, a shallow temper, which tries to combine ijicom- 
patfbles in an inept and colourless unity—which result 
logically in what passes current as modem Theosophy ?'* 

To our mundane minds it is certainly a most comforting 
doctrine, if only it is true, that Buddhism, in common with 
Vedantism and other religions, teaches a merging of the 
individual soul or self into the universal soul or self. The 
trouble is that genuine pristine Buddhavacana enshrined 
in the P^i Fifakas does not lead us to such a conclusioa, 
however acceptable and desirable otherwise, to those who 
still hug Aiia^vada. 

A brief review is hardly the proper place to enter at 
length into further (questions of exegesis. If tlie learned 
aulliors of the Manual, who favour a “ Buddhist emphasis,” 
divided the Eightfold Path into SlUt. Samidki, and Paffgd, 
following the usual classification, they would have imparted 
more luddity to their exposition of Concentration and Medi¬ 
tation. For Samidhi is concentration. 

The attempted distinction between Concentration and 
Meditation would have appeared in bold relief, if this mode 
of division had been adopted. As it is, the Manual is a blank 
on Vipasitfna meditatic®, which alone is the gateway to 
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Kib 1 :dn&. Perhaps it is advisable that this abstruse subject 
remains untouch^ by a treatise meant for the ordinary tyro 
in mind*dcvdopmeiit. 

Barring some obvious defects, the book aHords interest* 
ing reading and Shotdd prove of practical benefit to earnest 
beginners in the dlfilcult ait of meditation. 

Our brothers of the London Buddhist Tx)dge, the Authors 
of this instructive publication, will forgive ua if a semblance 
of polemics has entered our observations, which are tendered 
vrttJv the utmost good-will {tneas). 


■Tht MakaboiH. July, 1936. 


BUDDHA-DHAMMA AND THE 
SINHALESE 

rtHHERE arc tbr« world-religions. To nwntiw them in 
i historical otda, they arc Buddhism, Christianity and 

Islam Whilst these three world-ieligion smake a universal 
appeal to all mankind, thwe are other religions whose message 
is condned to a particular race, nation or tribe. Hinduism, 
Zoroastrianism. Coalucianism, Shintoism and Judaism are 
religions or cults winch are limited to those born to them. 
The very life-breath of Buddhism. Christianity and Islam is 
their prop^dist or missionary character, whereas rigid 
exclusiveness is the characteristic of the other religions. 

It is a strange historical fact, tlwt out of the three world- 
ralkioiis, Buddhism is the only Aryar> religion, Chnitianity 
andl^ *3emg Semitic in origin. The Lord Budd^ xs 
therefore the sole A ryan world-teacher. The genuine pristine 
Buddha-dhajTuna, which came later to be called Buddhism, 
is enshrined in the Pali canon. Tire MaliSyana literature, 
which was in Sanskrit, reprcsenla the dereloped doctime of a 
later age and is obviously not the original teaching of the 
Master, except aa regards some salient features. 

The world is therefore indebted to Theravfida or Pali 
Buddhism for a correct knowledge of the actual original 
teaching of the Buddha. The Pali Pitakas together with 
a running commentary were banded down in oubioken 
succession from teacher to puial from the earliest days of the 
Founder and His immediate disciples for several centuries 
until they were first committed to wiiting. 

Where did this epoch-makijlg event take place and who 
was instrumental in making it possible, are questions of 
memorable significance to the history of human thought. 
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It is a well-known fact that it is in this land of the Sinhalese 
by Sinhalese BhiJckhus, with Sinhalese pens, on Sinhalese 
paper, that the SadtUiamma was first reduced to writing. 

Foreign invasions, inter-necine warfare, rebellions 
famines, pestilences and other disturbing inlluences not' 
withstanding, the Sinhalese Bhikkhus, representing the 
Mahi-Vihara fraternity, have preserved to tliis day the Pall 
documents, l^he Sluhalcsc Bhik khu?—ignorunl and illiterate 
as some of them were—guarded this priceless trcasftre for 
eenturies against the ravage of time, weather, vandals and 
foes. Tliey fled from mountain-fastness to remot e valley and 
ravine conceallDg with jealous care their invaluable possession 
in cave, cell and tomple. 

Mote than ono-third of mankind own and profess the 
Buddha as lord and Teacher, A large area of the surface 
of the globe is s^vayed by the spiritual sovereignty of the 
Buddha. But it renraurs a singttlar historical phenomenon 
tliat this tiny Sinhalese nation occupying a tiny island is the 
only Aryan people who, as such, profess tl.e only Aryan 
world-teacher. 

It was in the Aryan soil of Sri Laiiki that Pali Buddhism 
first obtained a foot-hold. From Ceylon it spiead to Burma, 
Siam and Cambodia. But Burma, Siam. Cambodia, China, 
Japan, Tibet, Manchuria, Bhutan and Sikhiax are one and all 
Mongolian countries. 

Every civilised nation and country has made its own 
distinctive contribution to world-thought and culture. The 
unj<iue gift oflered to the world by the Sinhalese is Pali 
Buddhism. It is due to Buddha-dhamma that the Sinhalese 
became a civilised people. It is owing to their religion that 
the Siohalcae preserved tlieir sovereignty aud independence 
for over two millenniums. Their kings an d heroes Shed their 
life-blood to defend their religion and country. Buddhism 
mspired the Sinhalese rulers and chiefs to carve out vast lakes 
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wiew-with to «rect mountain-likc rcliomoundj. Buddhism 
eRCOurag:«d patriotism, stimulated arts and sciences, inculcated 
Jeamicg and gave an impetus to a culture and civilisation 
which, even in their present degenerate condition, evoke the 
admiration of the world. 

The Sinhalese Bhikkhn may in coiusc of time have broken 
away from the strict discipline of the olden days. He may 
have fallen from grace owing to many a lapse. But let us 
not on that account deny him his dtre need of praise, honour 
and gratitude for the inestimable service he has rcndereol to 
the world by pi'cserv'ing the priceless legacy of the Pali~ 
Ktekas. 

When tl^e Sinhalese Bhikkhu is painted in lurid colours 
as IS too often done, let us at least remember to his credit that 
it is due to him pure Buddhism exists today in the world, and 
has tlius made its unique contribution to the mental life of 
mankind. 


— Biiddhisl. Aprihhfay, 1936, 




THE GODS AND THEIR PLACE IN 
BUDDHISM 

T he BUDDHIST conception of tlic universe is a lofty 
one. The spiritual domain of a Buddha extends over 
lo.ooo world-systems. Our own world-system is 
iuhabited by human beings and the animal kingdom, 
surrounded on all sides by a teeming world of spirits. 

The hierarchy of the spirit-world consists of Brahmas 
and Devas, Brahmas are always of a beneficent nature aivl 
occupy the highest place, with the exception in certain respects 
of man, in the scale of beings. Devas may bo either 
bcttcvolent or malevolent in dispositioa. The latter are 
classed as Yakkhas and RSkshasas (demons). 

Betas (manes) and Asuras (titans) and the denizens 
the hells (AvTci) make up the rest of the inhabitants of this 
world-ayatcm. 

One comes across numerous instances ui the Pali Canon 
where Brahmas and Devas play active and important parts 
in the Buddhist dispensation, Mahs-Brahma, the chief of 
the Brahmas and Sakka or Inda, the king of gods (Devas), 
f^re pwmincntly in the principal incidents in the Tathagata’s 
life. Mahi-Brahma and Sakka and their respective retinues 
minister to the Master at His birth, Enlightenment, the 
first Sennon and ParinibbSna, 

Vishpu is charged with the commission of protecting the 
Buddha-Sfisana and the minor deities perform different roles 
and functions. 

Important events in the numerous lives of the Bodhisatta 
have brought about the personal intervenlion of Sakka. 

World-staggering events have heated the stony throne 
of the king of gods. It is even said that Sakka looks down 
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on the e%rth on holy days and l>ow$ down bis majestic head 
to human beinp who practise the virtues and records their 
acts of merit in a g^jlden book * 

The Master has at the special request of Sakka enjoined 
all devotees of the faith on ali occasions to transmit the merit 
of their good deeds to tlic Pevas and other beings. Not only 
tills, the Master has ordained that offerings of food, drink, 
dowers and incense should be made to Devas and Petas. 
Moreover it is recorded that the Master spent a whole Vassa 
Season in the Tosita heaven and preached the Abhidliamma 
to His mother who was then bom as a Deva called 
Matu-Dcva. 

Petas are usually the ghosts of the human dead, some of 
whom according to the Khuddaka-pStha wait bywaJls, doors, 
caves, houses and cross*ways hoping to receive oncringsof 
food, etc., and although they may not be able actually to 
conaume such food but the very sight or smell gives them some 
sort of nutriment or satisfaction. 

Some varieties of Petas are described as thin as leaves and 
suffer from continual hunger and thirst which cannot be 
appeased. In the Ratana Sutta, the Master expressly req uires 
the devotees to make offerings to the gOdS (Pevas) both by 
night and by day so that such gods may protect them in 
return, with vigilance. 

'* PivS ca ratio ca haranti ye baliip 
Tasm&Iii nc rakkhata appamatta.'' 

Addressing the Ucchavi clans the Master said tixat the Vaj jU 
would not go to decay and decline eo long ae they maintain 
their temples as of yore and continue the customary acts of 
reverence and offerings to the tutelary Devas. 

Thtc ^ BOt sa«h an extra va^rAJit stateinent as ta be diamisied 
wItUasoeer in these days. wh«n Claltvoyonca, Telepathy, TelevMOB, 
etc., are takes at* afri^tta. 
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The Buddha's attack on the god* conception was never 
directed against theDevas who in many instancea happened 
to be some of the most devout adherents of the faith. Moreover 
the Pit^kas give numerous inat?uiccs where inatnnerable 
Brahmas attained the fruition of the Four Holy Paths. 
Btfthma Sahampati and Sakka ate themselves counted among 
those who attained the ftrst step of the Path (Sot&patti), 

The pantheistic or monistic conceptiem of god does not 
seem to hive been in vogue at tire time of the Buddha, The 
Advaila or VerUnta idea can only be regarded as a later 
development. Otherwise it is inconceivable that the Master 
could have ignored such an important school of religious 
thought and not caught it up in the Supreme Net (Braluna- 
jaa) of HU doctiine. The Tathigata’s challenge was confined 
to the erroneous conception of a creator*God (TsBaianuijinina- 
Vida) and hence Buddhism came to be nicknamed atheism. 

Now suppose a European tourist visits a Buddhist Temple 
in Ceylon as it often happens. Most probably, especially if 
it happens to be a poya day, our visilOT may witness a Sinha- 
lese devotee worshipping and offering Ughts, flowers, food, 
drinks, incenae, etc,, at the shrine of the Master's image. 
If the victor has the patience to linger for some time and 
look on with an observant eye, be may chance to «e a strange 
sight. He will be surprised to find the self-same Buddhist 
devotee going round to the images of the !Devas probably 
Vishnu or Skandha. in the wing of the same Buddhist temple, 
and repeating the same process of worshipping and maJemg 
ofleriaKS. The visitor at once jumps to the conclusion that 
the Sinhalese Buddhist is a deraon-worshippcr. It is no 
wonder that a superficial observer from overseas should fall 
into such a common error, when there are today even so*ca]lcd 
educatecl Bodclhists among us who see here ,a huge 
mconsistency. 
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Now il our critic, be he fotel^et or of the local variety, 
vn)l only take in hand this seemingly erring brother and gently 
and politely question him us to what he tL«kcd and expected 
of the gods when he thus worshipped, our critic will get the 
invariable naive answer that the unsophisticated man merely 
desired an ordinary material benefit such as the cure Of an 
illness, a rich harvest at the naW soason, j>rotection from an 
enemy or some other immediaw relief or advantop?. If the 
critic has the good sejisu to go a step further and usk the 
XJfaiahu point-blank whether by such offering he expects 
Nirvfina or even to go to heaven of such a god the devotee, 
with a beaming smilo Vkill turn upon the strange questioner 
and calmiy retort: " No, Sir, don’t take me to be sudi a 
simpleton. When I worshipped and offered to the Lord 
Buddha I aspired for Nibbina anti when I offered to the 
Devas I asked them to cure my child's illness and to give me 
a bumper crop at the next harvest." Sir Charles Eliot, 
writing on Buddhism in his monumental work " Hinduism 
and Buddhism ’’ says ; "The spirits may set a good example 
or send good luck : they have nothing to do with emancipation 
or nirvSna." 

If our visitor is a man of some critical acumen, he may 
put a further and more important question; " Is it not wrong 
for a good Buddhist who is enjoined by the Master to seek 
refuge in himself and not to look to any external refuge, to 
•work out his own salvation, as he is lord of self who else could 
be the Lord, to behave in this scandalous fashion ? In short 
does not this UIt-v^d^oIesomc dependence on gods cut across 
the very spirit of the Master’s teaching of self-help and self- 
reliance ? What about the efficacy of Karma and the 
pronouncement that we ourselves must make the effort, the 
Buddhas can merely show the way }” At first sight there 
appears to be some plausibility in this common objection. 
,A little dose examination will however betray the fallacy 
.underlying the reasoning. But even our im^inary ignorant 
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Buddhist does not say th&t be oAers to the gods to get them 
to work out his own salvation for him. The most iUitereta 
Upttsihd will not be guilty of such crass foUy. Not only we 
human beings must work out our s&Ir ation but also the 
mightiest of BrahmSs and Devas have on their own part to 
carry out the very same arduous task by themselves. 

Our critic, mav not be satis Bed with all this and put the 
next quwlion : '' Well then, why should a Buddhist not 
rely on himself and stand on his own merits instead of going 
a*beg|ing to even swh mighty beings as the gods }" Just so. 
But there are occasions on which even a good Buddhist has 
to go down on his Imees to such frail specimens of humanity 
as the doctor, the lawyer, the charmer, the official or even to a 
miserable police constable. The critic may retort: why go 
to the doctor, the Charmer when the Buddha has laid down the 
Punttas} The trouble is that even the Master has not 
prohibited a Buddhist from having resort to other resources 
when PantM fails. There are diseases that cannot be cared 
by Fariiias alone. The Master Himself resorted to Paritta 
and medicine both. On the other hand there are Devas and 
Yakkhas and Betas who are not amenable to, and will not be 
induenced by Pariitas however beneficial PariiU^ may other¬ 
wise be. Medicine can cure diseases which Parilia cannot. 
Again, a simple *nant>a may cure an illness where medlcmc 
fails. 

Our critic's next question may perhaps be : ' Does not a 
Buddhist break or tarnish his or faith in the Buddhft 

by resorting to the gods iti this wise ?" Certainly not, as he 
does not expect to achieve NibbSna or even heaven by such 
oa act, Otberwiae a Buddhist who calls in the ^ of a 
doctor or a charmer to cure a disease will be tamishing hifr 
by ao doing. Is it not however moie manly for a 
Buddhist, if he does not go a-begging and praying for favours 
in this huraQIating fashion ? Certainly so. It is rightly said 
that the good Buddhist is the only adult among religionists. 
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others aw like unto children asking tor presonu and favours. 
No Buddhist expects Nibbana or even heaver, by means of 
.prayers or ofterings to gods. If he does, it would be 
\Jsmasa A really advanced Buddhist will scorn to ^ 
for favours from either god or man. Even a sell-resj^cting 
fientleman of the present day, be he of any religion, will not 
stoop so low as to go seeking for favours .md presents. 

But we are not all adva.ieed Buddhists nor even present- 
dav so-called gentlemen, theie are humbler folk among ns 
and we have to condone their foibles and frailties and hujnour 
them occasionally- What an admirable member of society 
will a man be, if he only refuse to beg, borrow or seek any 
heloorfavour from anoUier fellow being, behe parent, brotlicr, 
sister son daiMhter or closest iriend ? But there are only 
.quite a few within this circle of the elect. That is the pity of 
it. The rest of us many-folk ate only one step removed from 
the beggar in the street who goes from door to door. At 
eivcty turn and on the flimsiest pretext, we arc on the alert 
to turn to out next door neighbour or relative, fiiend or 
barest tcquaintance for some trifling benefit or advante^. 
To such as these no greater boon can be held out than the 
gifts of the tutelary gods who aw ever ready io help frail 
ituaanity Let the so-called advanced Buddhist remam on 
this exalted pedestal by all means. Let him not however on 
that account look down upon his humbler brethren, who 
cannot afford to rise up to his own high standard. 

The fact is, Buddhism is a religion suited to the capacity 
of the best cultured as well as the most ignorant and illiterate. 
It has heights which the greatest intellects attempt m 
to scale and depths the keenest thinkers fail to lathom. The 
rest of us men of mediocre or meaner attainments only see one 
of the various aspects of the Dhamraa which may make its 
own special appeal to each of us, even as a prism has a n^Ler 
of facets which present different colours and images todifiercnt 

persons. 
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Truth to say, thew are more things m tho Dhamma than 
ate dreamt of in the pMlosophy of each on® of us. Let us 
therefore cultivate some modicum of humility and be Jess 
harsh in our judgment of our humbler bretliren. 

-^Tkc Aftihahdfii. May-June, 193 ^ 




DR. PAUL CARUS’S “THE GOSPEL OF 
BUDDHA 


A ccording to a review appearing in the July issue of 
the MahabtiiUti Journal a Bengali traaslation by 
Bhikkhu Sllabhadr.a has beer published of this popular 
book by an American scholar. The book, tixet published more 
than 25 years ago, lias received uni versa! commendation trom 
Buddhist otithoritiea and others and undergone many editions. 
It has been translated into several languages, both Eastern 
and Western and adopted as a text book in Buddhi^^t schools 
of Ceyienu 

Dr, Carus's manual is on the whole one of the best En^sb 
treatises on the subject and is deservedly populaf ujnoiig 
Buddhists and non-Biiddhista aUke. 

It is all tlie more reason why such a book by an eminent 
author can prove distinctly hannful, if it contnios any grave 
errors. The book purports to present to the reader ^^uotations 
from the Trlpifaka and other accredited sourcus. 

But Dr. Carus is a conscientious man and is careful to 
indicate in a Tabic of Reference certain oumbeied pars^raphs 
marked “E.A" (i.e. Explanatory Additions, see p. 23$) 
which are the learned writer's own words deliberately 
introduced into the text at his own discretion. 

It is a consolation that most of these interpolations are 
more or less inuccuous, but when wc come to par^ 30 in 
chapter LI, we meet with a pernicious heresy innocently put 
into the mouth of the great Lord of Compassion which cuts 
across the very spirit ol Metl& and so consistently 

and clearly inculcated in the Dhamntu. 

The paras, i to 13 of this chapter 51 are a verbatim 
reproduction of Professor T. Rhys Davids' translation of 
the well-known story of STha-senftpati (Vma3ra Texts, II. 
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p. xo8), and tbe r«maming paras. 14 to 30 of the dtapter are 
br. Carus's ''Explanatory Additions." The i^rcat pity is the 
learned compiler has placed within inverted commas paras. 
14 to 3(1 and has put them into the mouths of the Lord Buddha 
and Slha*senapati. as il they were the ipsisHfna vsrha of the 
Master and of the general. 

Now if the reader will take tlie trouble to look up page 
134 of" The Gospel 0/ Buddha. ” he wi li find that the Licchavl 
general in paras i to 13 deals with c^ht different points of 
doctrine, none of which has the remotest connection with 
warfare, legal punishment or self-defence. The learned 
author has evidently given free rein to hia fertile imagination, 
when in all Innocence he concluded that nothing was more 
likely or appropriate than a professional ^vat^ior should wedge 
in a dialogue about warfare at this historic encounter with the 
Master, So Dr, Paul Carus haa lutcrpolated paras. 14 to 30 
which gave a graphic and dramatic dialogue wherein the 
great Lord of Compassion, who made the emphatic pronounce- 
ment 

" If villainous bandits were to carve limb from limb 
with a twohandled saw, even then the man who should give 
way to ringer will not be obeying my teaching," is made to 
sanctina wsifaie by sayingPara 17 " He (the Tath&gUta) 
does not teach that those who go to war in a righteous cause 
after having exhausted all means to preserve peace are bisme^ 
worthy," Also in para 30 " Stri^gle then, Gejieral, 
courageously; and fight your battles vigorously, but be a 
soldier of truth and the Tathigata will bless you." Verily 
a magnificent apologia for war. 

As the words are alleged to be addressed to a soldier and 
in view of the context, it is impossible to construe these 
words in a metaphorical sense. 

Moreover, tbe matter is not one of passing academic 
Interest only, because a noted Buddhist journal in Ceylon 
quoting and relying on the said spurious paras. 15,16 and 17 
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(woiid«rful to relate!) actually advocated waikre l>y 
way of self-defence of one's country, his hearth and home. 
What a deplorable travesty I 

So the Rev. Silabhadra wiU be well advised to consider 
this unportant point and to expurgate from all future editions 
of his Bengalee translation the passages ehovm ae I>r. Caius's 
" Explanatory Additions," especially paras • 14 to 30 m 
chapter 51, which are palpably fraught with mischief. 

(I am 0/ course assuming that these objectionable 
passages do appear in the Bengalee translation alao.) 

MoralLet ever>' student therefore beware how careful he 
should be not to be led astray, when he takes hie 
Buddha-Dharnma second-hand or third-hand and 
even fourth-hand as in this Bengalee translation. 


—TAf Mabibodhi, September. 1939* 


‘^BUDDHISM AND DEFENCE*' 


U NPEK th« above heading hfr. Basil Crump hu$ anacLide 
in tlic last Yesak number of this journal, advocating 
warfare In defence of person and proi^pty against any 
pressor. We Buddhists wlU be dialijyal to the Master and 
lacking in common courtesy to an earnest student of the 
Dhamma, if we do not point out the grave fallacy of this 
conclusion, which is fraught with immense mischief, tliough 
preached and propagated in all innocence nnd good faith by a 
professed admirer of the religion. This is all the more reason 
ttiiy we should at the earliest opportunity, and in emphatic 
tenns repudiate such a pernicious heresy. The pity of it is 
that Mr, Crump quotes and relies on only one solitary passt^ 
purporting to be a pronouncement of the Master, The pity 
is ail the greater when one finds that the words attributed to 
the Lord Buddha are a aparioua interpolation by Dr. Paul 
Cams in his well-known book The Gospd of Bitddha. 

Unfortunately Mr, Basil Crump refrains from giving 
refcicrtcc for bis quotation. But if the reader will only take 
the trouble to look up pp. 126 to 129 of Dr. Carus' treatise, 
he can eawly trace the passage which inns as follows;— 

A Jaina general asked the Buddha whether it was wrong 
to go to war for the protection of homes and property. The 
reply was: “The Tathigata teaches that oil warfare is 
lamentable in which man tries to slay his brother, but he does 
not teach that those who go to war in a righteous cause after 
having exhausted all means to preserve the peace are 
blameworthy... Struggle then 0 general, courageously and 
fight your battles vigorously but be a soldier of truth and the 
TatiiSgata will bless yon what a marvellous apologia for 
warfare 1 
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Dt. Paul Cams was undoubtedly guilty of a grave 
indiscretion when he in all innocence and best will made this 
interpolation by imputing to the Lord words which He never 
uttered, But at the same time the late Vt. Cams was & 
scrupulously honest man and sclitlai. So he annexed a table 
of reference (see p. 238) in which he stated that paras. 15 to 
30 in Chapter LI, were Iris own '' J^xplanatorj' Additions.” 

Tl:c above quoted passfiifo which he put into the mouth 
of the Master occurs amonR the interpolated paras, and ia 
therefore Dx. Caros’ owrt ami ccrtsinly not the ipsis^nM vgrba 
of the Master. 

It is tlcplorable that these words weit placed within 
invcrtetl commas, thereby misleading even a careful student 
like Mr. Crump, not to speak ol the ordinary reader of this 
journal and of Dr. Cams' mischievous book, 

A couple of years ago I pointed out in the Mahibodhi 
Jounutl this self-same grave enor when Rev. Sifabhadra 
publbJied a Bengalee translation of Dr. Paul Cams' popular 
work. 

Tire writer is giicved to find Mr, Crump repeating: the 
blunder and even emphasiring it in the very next issue of this 
journal. On p. he writes:— 

" In my article ' Buddhism and Defence ' fp. 151) I 
quotcfd the Lord Buddha’s advice to a Jaina general to fight 
brav ely in defence ol liOmc and country and this is just what 
China has been doing against heavy odds for the past five 
years" etc, 

If Mr. Crump’s contention is right Tipitaka'passages 
galore should be forth-coming, justifying, warfare in any 
shape or form, instead of spurious interpolations by a German- 
Amcrican scholar. 


—r//# Mahibpihi, Nov.-December, iq 4 «- 


IS BUDDHISM A RELIGION ? 


O MCE & learned friend of a sceptical turn of muid and v?jth 
ft penchant for discussion said with Tnagisterial 
emphasis:— 

*’ Excuse me, Any a Phamma, your Buddhism is not a 
religion at all, it is only a system of philosophy." 

A.P.: Thank you for the small mercy my friend: 
but pray: How do you define the word religion ? 

Friend : My definition in terms of tlie dcrit'atlon of the 
word is: A binding or abiding relationship between man and 
his God. 

A.P.: I am free to admit tliat according to your 
definition, Buddhism is not a religion, as it has been put 
together without the concepts of God and Soul. On the 
contrary, 1 claim this very reason as Buddhism’s chief merit. 
Friend; Well then on your part, what is your definition 

cf religion ? 

A.P.: As for myself, I define religion simply as a mode 
of salvation from the ilia of life. 

Friend: That in all conscience is wide enough to include 
all religions of all time, and covers even Mathew Arnold’s 
famous definition of religion as ; " Morality touched with 
emotion.” 1 must now admit that in terms of your definition 
Buddhism is a religion par excellence. 

A,D,: ^ar with me my friend; Why do you say 
Buddhism is ouly a philosophy ? 

Friend: For the simple teasoa that you Buddhists are 
experts in philosophising. 

A.P.: That may be a good ground for calling Buddhists 
mere philosophists, but not for saying that Buddhism is only 
a philosophy. 
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Friend : Sarely you can give the reason yourself better 
than I can hope to do. Do oblige without more ado. 

A.D.: The Four Noble Truths form the basis on which, 
as you know, is founded the whole system. The first Three 
Tmths formulate the Philosophy nnd the Fourth Truth 
supplies the ethic or mornlity. So that all the Four Truths 
taken together make Buddhism a perfect system of religion. 

Prfend : I am nfrakl you arc all too brief. Do you mind 
e:<patiating a little more. 

A.D,: The crowning glory of the Buddha's supreme 
Enlightenment is without doubt the uaique doctrine of 
Paticca-Samuppada or Dependent Genesis, with its mind- 
staggering corollary of the Patthina, containing Twenty Four 
Modes o£ Correlation, which are elaborated with an infinitude 
of detail. The Paticca-Samuppada taken in regular order is 
at) exposition of the philosophy of the First and Second Noble 
Truths of Sorrow and the cause of Sorrow, So it is aptly 
called Va^ta-Katfi, or description of the wheel of life. 
Paticcaaamuppada, viewed in reverse order explains the 
Third Noble Truth of the Cessation of Sorrow, 

New my friend, you will find more than enough of 
philosophy in Buddhism. 

Friend: I have a surfeit of it alreadj'. The difficulty 
i$ to digest it all, 

A.D.: Nil desperandum, my friend. Remember that 
if a thing is easy, it is certainly not worthwhile. The converse 
is often equally true. 

Friend: T prefer a thing, he who tuns may read—aom^ 
thing less L^hbrow. 

A.D.: I wish you better luck next time, but seek it 
You seem to be in a burry. I will not detain you. 

Friend: Oteerio. 


—TAe MaAaiodln, May-June, 




THE BUDDHIST DOCTRINE OF 
ANATTA 


TOTKAT disappeai-s wlicn in coum of time the Buddha- 
W feisana bwomes extinct ? unswer ia as simple as 
the question it&elf. lliat teurlilng cnl5* > :tnjslies 
whicli the Buddha introduced as an innovation to the r.urrent 
rdi|ioiia ideas of Hia day and time. Wiiat then were the 
TsUgious ideas then in vogue ? Foiiimately for posterity 
the Master Himsdf has left ^ tract centainig h complete 
aurnmary of all tlie important religious doctrines and philoso* 
phioal speculations of the time. In what the Tathogata called 
the Magnificent Net (Brahmajila). He cauglit up with unerr¬ 
ing accuracy all the various views then in vogue. 

This net was so-caJIod because its meshes were so fine 
that even minute objects could not escape through. The 
Master collected them all. subjected them to His ruthless 
(Vlbhajja) analysis and enumerated them as sixty-two 
diflerent theories. Xtorcover the analysis revealed tliat all 
those Di^this had at least one factor in common. This 
conmon factor was tlic basic concept of a soul-entity (atta- 
Vidal. As, distinguished from Soul-theoty Buddha taught 
His Anatta Doctrine. 

SASSATA and UCCHEDA— In the very first discourse 
(tWiammacakka) soon after Enlightenment the TathSgata 
divided into two main categories nsimely Sassata (etcmalism 
of the soul) and uccheda fannihilatiOQ of the soul) all the then 
existing religious and philosophical speculations. It is these 
very same two mab categories which the Master subsequently 
soh-divided mto axty two iri Brahm&j&la autta. 

NiyaMa Thera's Simile:—In thU connection the writer 
is reminded of an interesting episode of long ago. Once 
an eminent Niyaka TJiera, a brilliant scholar, when invited 
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to explain the Middle Path {Majjhima Pat4])adii) smilingly 
.nskccl the writer: ” Do you remember as a boy playing the 
game ol pebbles’? "Yes, sit," mos the reply. "You 
ucked up an even number of pebbles and threw them on the 
|tound scatterii^ them. Then with your tiny fing:er yon drew 
a Jlne between each pair of pebbles taking care not to tourh 
aoy of them. 11 you succeeded in diarvlng the line between 
nil the pairs without touching a single pebble, you scored one 
point to your credit against your opp-onr.nt. That is exactly 
whet the Master did,” concluded the Nayaka Thera in laying 
down the Middle Path mUhvay between Sassata and Ucolieda. 

Scylta a»id Charybdis To adopt another metaphor the 
Lord, like unto a skUful navigator, steered a Middle Course 
between the Scylla of Sassata and Charybdia of Uccheda 
avoiding conflict with either of them. The Anatta teaching 
has a close bearing on the doctrine of the Lfiddlo Path, in¬ 
asmuch as Anatta provides its pbilosophicaJ basis. Maf jhima 
patipadS is a popular exposition in plain conventional terms 
addressed to the common roan of the deep psychological 
tenet ol Anatta. 

Just M the MkldJc Path lies between the extremes of 
Sassata and Uccheda, even so does Anatta hold the place of 
the golden mean between Atta, (which being interpreted is 
the same as Sassata) and Niratta (Uccheda). 

A Chsracl 6 riiHc Of Anatta :—Anatta possesses this 
peculiar characteristic. In one sense Anatta partakes of 
one feature each Ol both Sassata and Uccheda which of course, 
are diametrically opposed to each other. An atta j oina liands 
with Sa&sota in negativing the amuhilatlon of a soul which is 
maintained by Uccheda, On the other hand Anatta arrays 
Itself with Uccheda in rejecting the etemalism of a soul 
advocated by Sassata. 11 a person allies himself with one ol 
.two antagonists he, as a raatfer of necessity, places himself in 
hpposition to the other. Anatta therefore stands by itself 
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aloof from both Sassata and Uccheda. The logical inference 
is: Buddbiara does not Come into conflict with any other 
religion but takes its flight serenely above all other systems. 

Amtta and Nibbana :—The supreme value and profound 
significauce of the Anatta teacliiag becontes clearly manifest 
when we consider tJie intimate relationship which Anatta 
bears to the doctrine of Nibbana—the Snmnnm B(mum 

If Sa‘?sata is true and there is such a thing as an eternal soul 
Nibbina must be at once ruled out as an impossibUity. On 
the other hand if Uccheda is true, we are driven to the 
irresistible conclusion that NibbSna is annihilation pure and 
simple. 

We are thus confronted with this inescapable dilemma. 
It follows therefore as a logical necessity that both Sassata 
and Uccheda are wrong and it is the golden mean of the 
Anatta doctrine, as explained by the Buddha, which at least 
makes Nibb&ia even a bare foisibility, 

Anaiia and Rebirth universal animbtic conception 
of a soul has its natural counter-part in the widely held doctrine 
of transmigration Of the soul. The Buddha subjected this 
teaching along with other tenets then in vogue, to relentless 
Vibhajja analysis and rejected them all as untenable and 
enunciated His unique doctrine of rebirth without sortt 
Critics of Buddhism have staled that Anatta conflicts with 
Rebirth and renders it impossible. We venture to say that 
on the contrary it is the Anatta teaching that makes the 
Bu^ist doctrine of Rebirth even a possibility. Once again 
let it be said, that it is the soul theory (atta-vida) which 
supports transmigration of a soul and militates against rebirth 
as taught in Buddhism. But how can rebirth take place if 
there is no continuation of a soul frem life to life, like uotn a 
wonn which moves frenn leaf to leaf as it is stated in the 
Upaabhads ? This is certainly a legitimate question aud 
deserves an adequate reply. The Buddhist answer in brief 
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js tbat Kanima tak«5 the place of the soul, U is the rcbirtli- 
producing (Janaka) Kamma eaeigy >vhich brin^ about 
rebhth. Just as a dying man communicates to a wireless 
set a message which will be reproduced elsewhere by a receiver 
tuned to the cotrespouding wave length, after the death of 
thfit person, even so the last thought of the dying man 
(Yadisanna'Kamma) generates a fresh bulcg. If you switch 
eff an electric light and switch it on over again, the two lights 
are the same, in the sense that they are only separate stages 
of the same electric current, whereas the dames of the two 
altogether different. Even so says Buddhism the. dying 
person is not the same, and yet not another, that is reborn. 

—The Buddhist, October, 1946. 



WE MUST WALK THE PATH, BUDDHAS 
ONLY SHOW THE WAY 

To suffer sorrow is not to realise sorrow. 

PALI word for 'world' is loko. Loko hus tw> 
incauin^—the world of living beings, Jiatta-Ioko 
and the outer world, &ifikhlra-loko. Strange to say 
the Greek word for 'world,' cosmos, ha? the same tJi 
meanings, micro-cosmos, the little ^vorJd or the world of living 
beings, and the macro-cosmos, the larfc world or the ^voTld 
of space. 

The final goal or destiny of a living being is, tliereforc, 
the solution of the world problem, Hie problem of the 
inorganic world is the peculiar province Of ph ysical science and 
therefore, lies outside the scope of our enquiry, AnmvestigJ 
tion into the latter question, therefore, falls within the 
category of profitless discussion banned in Buddhism. 

Given one thing the world, in other words, the pain-filled 
world of sorrow (the Satta-loko). the salient feature of all 
sentient life is its accompaniment of sorrow. I'his ia the 
first Aryan Truth. It Is important to detenniae at the 
outset the true import of sorrow in Buddha thought. The 
Satta loko, according to that teaching, is divided into thirty 
spheres or more accurately, phases. The sphere of sense 
desires (KfimSvacara) consists of the six Devalokaa (heavens), 
the world of human beings, the aaiimal kingdom, the Asuras 
(Titans), the Betas (manes) and the so-caJled hells, the fifteen 
Rfipa-brahma-lokas (wltli twrporeai bodies) and the four 
Arfipa-brahma-Jokas (without such bodies). The duration 
of life in all tliese phases of existence differs according to the 
different states of existence. 
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If wc compare the sum ol soiiow In al) these spheres with 
tb« amount of happiness, it rernaina an open question as to 
whether, after a 31 , tUc happiness does not counterbalance 

the sorrow. i*or, wo must remember that the incalculable 
cvciea of nnalloyccl bliss which the Devas and Brahmas 
enjoy may be even greater than the tortures the beings in 
hells unclergt), nicrefoio, oven from tho Buddhist viewpoint, 
when wc lay side by ^Idc the sonow and the happiness in the 
world, arc cur critics jiisUllcd in characterising Buddhism 
ag pessimism ? If then the happiness is no less than the 
sorrow, why does the Tatlingata lay down as the I^irst Aryan 
Truth SoiTow ? 

The full and complete answer to this inrportant question 
is to be found in the riglit compreliension of that refrain which 
we find so o rteii recurring in the canon. The Master a ddresse& 
the disciples thus :— 

” Bhikkhus is body, is mind, pcrmaoenl or im* 
permanent 

‘ ‘ Impermanent, Lord.' * 

" That wMcli is impermanent, Is it liable to suflering or 
not r 

“ It is liable, l^ord.*' 

"Of that which is liable to suffering, is it then right 
to say: ' This is mine, I am this, this is the soul of me' 

" No, Lord." 

It is therefore clear that, according to the Master, It is the 
certainty of impermanence or transiency, that makes life 
sorrowful. We read in a Sutta of the Afiguttara Nik&ya that 
just as when the lioi», king of beasts, at eventide issues forth 
from its lair, surveys the four directions and roars thrice, all 
anhnala tremble with fear and alarm ajid flee on all sides, 
even so when the TathSgata roars the lion’s roar r “ Sabbe 
SartkhSt® anicca,” the Devas in long possession of splendid 
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miiisions begin to quiver and tremble a..il exclaim • " Alas 
so longhave we fancied ourselves secure in our blissful abodes • 

now they are no longer permanent and but passing shadows ]'• 

•i-he Jrahi-Btahma, the soi disant creator of the worM 
wbo, rvrth the radiance of his little finger, can light up » 
thousand world systenus, may at any moment be reduced ,o 
the conition of a firo-fly. yhe great Sakra, king of gods, ip, 

^1 hia glory and majesty, may indeed at once be relwrn as a 
Sukara. 

And man himself, the so-called lord of creation who has 
wrung so manj- secrets out of nature’s bosom, ever and anon 
fails a read.y victim to the tiniest bacillus that fells him to the 
ground When one looks around the whole wide world one 
^s how life feeds upon life and lives upon death 'The 

lutaal: this is the usual ni|e 
h* “snimalia down to the minutest 

tTh\ is simply dumbfounded 

at the ghastly spectaeie. In a word, the universe is a veritable 
shamble. The picture blackens still mote, when one sees 
thesn^kr animaJ In its turn waging war upon the bigser one 
A cunous illustration, culJcd from natural history is well 
worth repetition : The ' killer-whale ’ is the smallest and the 
sperm-whale one of the largest of the whale family But 
nature has SO ordained that the killer is more than a match 

manual combat with the sperm-whale. Whenoverthekillet 

meets the si«rm-whal. it lays hold of the lower jaw of the 
lal er and lashes it with its tail again and again with such 
^olm« that It eventually succeeds, may be alter a several 
days m^sant struggle, in dislocating the lower jaw of tlic 
«peno-whak, so that it can no more close its mouth Then 
^es the opportunity of the killer, who enters the mouth of 
tte sperm-whale and actually eats out its tongue and leaves 
the huge raonatet to die in agony and sheet starvation. The 
■world IS full of such horrible cruelty that our hearts simply 
levDlt at the very thought. Life is thus so arrayed against 
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itsel/ that it 18 an incessant war/ate to live, " Struggle Icr 
existence " is the final watch-ward of science. What a hideous 
fallacy then to bold an all-Tncccifu! god responsible for such 
monstrous cruelty ? 

We must thus conclude that it Is the tcaniutury nature 
0/ all life and it« liability to suffer at any moment, 
which establbhes the truth of Dukkha sacea. 

Wliat, tlicii, is meant by rualiainy the First Arj'an I'ruth ? 
If to realise sorrow is to endure sorrow, then indeed he who has 
suffered most should Imvc best real iscd son 0w. The denizens 
of the hells who undergo nameless tortures for countless ages, 
must have atteily conipieheoded I>iikkba*sacca. But this 
is absurd. We are thus driven to the conclusion that to suffer 
or Bodure sorrow is not necessarily tc realise sonow. 

Let us now take a glance into the early life of the 
Bodhiaatta in bis royal palace. Brought up as he was in the 
lap of princely luxury, and cribbed ajid confined with jealoua 
care by his kingly S’tc, it was after witnessing the omens of a 
sick man, an Old man, a corpse and a lecluso tliat Prince 
Siddhatta received the motive'impulso to his great rcnuacU 
ation. The young prince suffered no unhappiness whatever 
in his own person. But it was his seeing the sufferings aud 
afBictions of others that brought homo to his kindly heart 
that ennui and woiid-weariness that urged him to flee from, 
the life of the homo, as though from a pit of live coals, to the 
homeless state. It was, therefore, not sorrow felt or endured 
in his own persoD, but pain and suffesing which he witnessed 
in others that made him realise the truth of the great mtuition. 
All life 1 $ sonow-fraugbt. Strictly speaking. Prin ce Siddhatta 
compiebeaded the First Aryan Truth of Sorrow, at any rate 
had the first glimpse of it, whilst Still ia the family life, though 
he discovered the other three Aryan Truths at the foot of the 
Bodhi-tree. 
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We must thus bear in mind tliat, when the Master Jays 
emphasis on the realisation (Avabodha) of the First Truth 
what is meant is: fiorrow understood and not Sorrow fell 
fn other words, it is not an emotional feeling that is implied 
hut experience lltrough knowledge or insight. This is the 
all-^uffidont reason why Buddhism is called the reJigion of 
enlightenment through knowledge (Pafiflii). Tl.us to sum 
up: Satta-loko is only a synonym for the world of sorrow 
(Samsara'Valta). 

All religious tcachei's other than the TathOgata ascribed 
to an external agency the source of pain and stifJering. Even 
in the Christian Bible we read tliat "God brings peace and 
creates evil, ’' It fellows as a logic.-d ncccsrity that man must 
look for escape from "tliis vaJe of tears." as the CJiriStian 
scriptures put it, to an external power, l^aycta, suppli- 
cations, offerings, sacrifices aic naturally the only means 
prescrilKd to attaui salvation from sorrow, 

Tire Buddha alone of all religious teachers with a master¬ 
stroke of genius discovered the cause of sorrow to be craving 
(Tajjhi) inherent in the mind of every living being, ‘' Veril v,'' 
He says, ' in this fathom-long be-minded body with its 
perceptions, 1 declare to be the world, the world's arising, the 
world's ceasing and the Path to the world’s ceasing,'* The 
Master laid hold of life by the root and addressed Iho majestic 
query : What right has life itself to exist ? The answer to 
this question He found by a flash of glorious intuition that 
eventful night so foil of profound significance to oil living 
bemgs, as He sat under the Ttee of Knowledge which was 
justly so-called. Rendered with strictest accuracy the Causal 
Chain runs thus; Ignorance must be present in order that 
volitional activities may come to pass, and so forth up to 
craving and finally to births thus bringiDg alwut the entire 
mass of iU, 
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Wh«n the Buddha places ^orance at the head of the 
system, it mw^t not be taken, ax so often erroneously done 
by some scholate, as a sort o( primordial ftrsl cause, What 
is the cause ct a Jiving being ? Volitional activities 
(Sahkhira) i« the answer. When ignorance i* stated to be 
the conation of volitional activities, It iiiotild be taken as an 
abstract answer to tlu* same q\ic«tion which is answered in the 
Kamma-tcaclung in a real fashiem. It is the same thing, 
•whether wy say a beiug is bom by reasem of his Kamina 
(Saiikhara) or ignorance. Wr suy light is present or shadow 
is present but they are aspects of the wmc thing, the cue 
positive, the other negative. Therefore, ignorance of itself 
iiisans nothing but that willing h present. Ignorance is 
willing but only in abstract form. 

All the religious teachers the world has ever seen, always 
affirmed ctenml life in heaven as the final and supreme 
salvation. They failed to solve the world problem, in so 
far as they place only plus signs or willing in an infinite series, 
when they posited eternal life. The Lord Buddha alone of 
all religious tcachcia j)laccd a minus sign, that of non-willing, 
and the sum of life was resolved without that ever recurring 
remainder, which in other systems of religion is colled god or 
soul, a factor wliicb has rendered the world problem altogether 
insoluble. 

In the Fire S;ermon (Aditta-pariyaya), tbe Sermon on 
the Mount of Buddhism, the Master says: 

" All things, 0 Bhikklius, is a burumg. The eye is a 
burning. Visual consciousness is a burning. Visual contact 
is a burning. The resultant sensation is a burning " and so 
forth; likewise with regard to the other senses and tlisir 
respective sense^objects. 

The other religions say: Everything is in a static 
condition, that is where the creator placed it, whereaa the 
Buddha sava: " Everything is afire,” that is, a beeomuig or 
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a proctos, This is where the great Teaciwr breaks away frooi 
all conventional forms of thought In a most surprising maimer 
and establishes His uncjuestioned pre* eminence and roars 
the lion’s roar of victory. He presents I he same idea in a 
different foim, in anotJjer place : " ^Vhat. 0 KhikkUus, is the 
arising of the world ? Because of the eye anti of forms aibes 
visual consciousness. The coming together of these ia contact 
Because of contact arises aensatlon,” anti so forth in terms of 
the formula of cauaal genesis vp to birth and tlic resultant 
mass of all Sorrw. 

This is in sooth the highest form of Kantian idealism 
applied to the ends of religion. Juat ae a flame is a mere 
succession of flickering moments and never the same for even 
two successive seconds, even so is the I*process which ever 
and anon renews itself; and the only constanev about it is 
its uicessant change. 

Kamina, so to say, throws Up a bridge between this life 
and the next and welds together the manyfold phases or flashes 
of the empirical personality, so as to present an apparent 
" IBut since all life is but sorrow, it is K aroma that keeps 
the Tprocess agoing. We are thus faced with tlfe all- 
important question : Howis deliverance to be found from this 
endless process of becoming or in other words escape sorrow ? 

The empirical ego is only an apparent I—it has no reality, 
because It is merely an aggregation of the Khandas. It is 
Kamma that causes their coming together, Remove Kamma 
and the Khandas fall asunder. Even thus is brought about 
the complete abrogation of personality. When there is the 
arising, there is also the passing away of life. This is change 
or transiency (Anicca). Becau«e of transiency there is Sorrow 
(Oukkha). 

And thus to conclude : The world is conditioned bv the 
action of the senses. Upon the senses, therefore, depends the 
world. TTic world in the last analysis is the sum-total of the 
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8enS**iTiiprf*8'OOS. The activities of the senses constitute the 

fitnetativc cansc of the world. Therefore, the senses are the 
real crcatore ol the world in aJl its vast totality. 

This is the highest, the deepest and the sublimest thought 
that ever was conceived by the mind of man, in all time and 
ia all space. And it is crystal-dear that the human mind 
reached its natural perfection 2,500 years ago, when once the 
human tree blossomed and put forth its sweetest flower which 
radiated its exquisite fragrance to all quarters of the boundless 
uoivefSe. 

Ihua was solved the world problem, without the recurrent 
remainder. 15 ut let us remember it b a problem, trai 
faeiffndum, and not a theorem, Qiiod $rat denwnstrandMW. 
" We ourselves must walk the Path, the Buddhas only show 
the way." 


~~Tho Buddhist, January, 1947. 




WHY IS DANA NOT INCLUDED IN 
THE NOBLE BIGHT-FOLD PATH? 

T his is tndwl a very pertinent question which evert* 
ciirucst Buddhist must necessarily answer for himself. 
DSm, it should be noted, is only an eloinenfaiy' virtue 
which n'cn primWiw* man practises in sonic form or other. 
One may go a step further and maintain tiiat even the lower 
animals also 0ive when they feed their young. Seme non- 
Bnddhists give even oti a colossal scale. 

The Noble Ei^ht'fold Path is precisely, as its name 
Implies, the Noble Path of the Ariyas, and is actucillv trodden 
by them alone. We others who arc mere many-folk 
{Puthujjmiu) are still in the preliminary itfige [Pulfba-bfiugO" 
pa^pada ); may be some trying harder than otliers, but still 
only trying to reach the first step of tlie Ariyan Path. 

One comes across discourse after discourse in the Sutta 
Pitaka wherein arc extolled in superlative terms the supremo 
excel(ence of giving (Dina). Resvards many-fold ranging up 
to heavenly bliss are held out as lantallsing objectives. These 
rewards aie graded in proportion to the virtuousness of the 
recipients of the gifts, nds is the conventional teaching 
aad is no doubt correct as far aa It goes. 7 *he wise farmer 
sows on fertile soil and reaps a, bumper liarvcst. According 
to the law of action and reaction, or Kamma in Buddhist 
parlance, th e giver gets back a thousand fold. But then where 
is the virtue, what is the ethical value of a gift actuated by ^ 
mere seif-regarding motive ? The selfish motive defeats its 
very object and will ^lelay such a giver in the blind alleys of 
Saras&ra, instead of basteaing his emancipation, 

The Tathigata says : Ta^hhhayo Kibh&nam. cessation 
of craving is Nibbfina. Craving comprises Ki 9 Ha-tA^ 
(attachment), Bhava-tanhi and Vibbava-taijhft. Kama- 
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ianhu consists uf V'ntthn-kavui or lust fcr possessions and 
cr sensual desires. ViUihu-kuma thus lorms 
a sixth part of What is the sure antidote to Valthu- 

fifltna or Lohh/i ? TllO obvioUH aiLswer is Dana or giving 
avrty of sucli possewujns. The parting away snaps Ihr bond 

of attaclunont, 

Thnfi it is dear witlimil incnc ndo that the faramaUka 
or the higliost spiritual benclit of givir.K is to eradicate lublia 
or greed. This view is corroberatccl by a strange fact. 

'fbe D»na ParAUkiUiw is the giving away of life 

itself. If the highest otlncal value of giving is commensurate 
with the dcgfce of i igh^ousiicw of the recipient, then the 
gift of life or llcsli must bo acceptable to righteous individuals 
or SUavaiUiL But this is not so. Such gifts are therefore 
invariably given to a cannibal, demon or a wild beast. This 
proves tliat a giver actuated by the aim of eradicating greed 
has perforce to give quite irrespective of the viTtues of the 
recipient. We ate thus lo<l to the inevitable con elusion that 
the highest object of Dina is to get rid of lobha but not to 
reap rewards. 

—^The Ceyknt Daily News Vmk Number. 1947. 




APPENDIX 

1. Editorial comment in The Maha Bodhi April- 
•May, 1932. 

Mr$. Rhys Davids and ‘‘The Higher Grit id sm/’ 
(p. 10 8, supra) 

We wish to draw the attention of our readers to the article 
contributed by “ Arya Dlitnuna ” in which the writer, who 
is one cf the few Eastern scholars whose eruiUtion can bo 
compared to that of Western scholars, makes a trenchant 
but dignified criticism of the mischievous writings of Mrs. 
Rhys Davids. The latter had done snch splendid work at 
one period of her life, that it makes one feel sad that in her 
declining years slie should try to undo her own work. 
Doubtless she has lost her grip of the essence of the 
Dhamma and is today floating hopelessly in a sea of doubts. 
Yet she is audacioiw enough to attempt to alter the Dhamma 
and give her own interpretation as against those of such 
immortal ccnunentatorsllke Buddhaghosa. Here is, however, 
not the whole fault. Both Buddhists and Dan*Buddhists 
had enthroned her as an authority without considering the 
obvious fact that she was not a Buddhist. She had taken fo 
the study of Buddhism not for the sake cl its sublime 
truths but as a mete profession and there are many of her type 
in the field of Buddhist studies today. At least after this 
lesson is it too much to expect that Buddhists will seriously 
consider the question of trasslating their religious works 
themselves into foreign languages > 
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Editorial comment on the article *'Mrs. Rhys 
Davids and ‘The Higher Criticism/'’ (p.io8 
supra), in Tht Briiisk B%*dd>hist, June 1932. 

Scholarship Run Mad. 

Wc make no ajiulogy foi' rcpixxludng in our pa^s this 
month an article from the latest number of Tht MMhodki, 
• Mrs. Rhy!^ Darids and ' tho High<»r Criticism'", «nce it 
<l6ais witl) a matter of wliicli no Kuropcen Bucklhi^t ought 
to remain in igniiranco. At ono timo an esteemed PaU scholai 
justly ioswtd tlirou^Uoiit the whole hnddhist world, Mr«. 
Rhys Davids lias now turned J>cr attention tr> one of the 
.dafiics, indeed ilte classic, of Iluddhist literature, and with 
perverse leamedness sucks to make that classic boar out the 
perverse view of the l.luddha's teaching which she has adopted 
^ce the death of her lute lamented husband, and of her son, 
the latter a victim of the war, Tn pursuit of this aim she has 
no scruple in falsifying the most famous and pregnant of all 
the couplets of the Dhamraapada, that one which states 
that mind is the first fouiwUitlon and chief thing in all that 
makes up a human being, and making it read that sef/ is such 
4 fomicbtion and main jncredient in man's composition. 
It ia quite permissible for Mrs. Rhys Davids, as for everybody 
else, to hold wlmt view they choose as t<> the nature of 
conscious beings, Rut it is not penalsable for Mrs, Rhys 
Davids or anybody else, failing to see and grasp what the 
Buddha saw-and taught on this subject, to strain and strive 
with every scholastic nerve they possess, to prove that the 
Buddha did not see what he did see. but only saw what 
are able to see. And what this particular individual is able 
to see in the loner world of mind is fairly \ttll exemplified in 
that utterance of hers a few years ago: " The Buddha was 
a gentleman of no metaphysical training/' the implication 
being, we suppose, that if only He had had the opportunity 
of attending the lectures of comparative religion delivered by 
the whilom professor of that subject at the Manchester 
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UniVtfsity, how mudi more worthy of our attention He 
would have been. If the profound penetration of a Buddha 
into the nature of conscious existence is beyond the grasp of 
a Mrs. Rhys Davids or anyone else, does that give them the 
slightest right to make out that He only saw somothbig else 
which is within the grasp of their smaller minds ? Tlicre 
can be only oac answer to tlmt cjueHtion. The great sea 
remains the great sea. even if we cannot fit it into our hitJe 
pint pot. But when wc try to make out tluit we har'e got It 
all in that tiny measuring vessel, why, then w ouly make 
ourselves ridiculous. 

Any ordinary mind can see the substantiality of thiugs, 
like a Di*. Johnson when he kicked the stone and so doing, 
thought he had disproved Bishop Berkeley’s assertion tliat 
all is idea. And any common mentaJity can see ;7hat looks 
like tJxe permanent " soul'' of conscious beings. But it takes a 
Buddha to penetrate that appearance and perceive and make 
clear the reality of the impermanence even of that which we 
deem ourselves, and so open out wide, vast horizons, whose 
width, whose vastness, it almost aeerns, frightens little minds, 
and makes them .shrink back into their old, familiar, loved 
illusions, where they can fed safe and comfortable agaiii. 
In Mrs, Rhys Davids' case, we have one more exemplification 
of the truth of that dictum of the Buddha, that the Dhamma 
is net to be oumc at by logical reasoning alone And we see 
that scholarship and " metaphysical training " arc of equally 
little availtoopen '* The Eye of the Truth ” in a fiuman ^ing. 
?Icrc what is needed is humble patient willingness to leam, 
simple, quiet readiness to be tai^ht- U one is unable or 
UTiwilUng to bring these things to the study of the Buddha's 
Word, then it were better, far better, that one never meddled 
with it at all. The honest opponent of a teaching may in 
time come to Imow it better and accept it. But what hope 
of knowing a teaching like that of the Buddha is there for one 
^1^0, adopting a wroi^ view of what Chat teaching is. believes 
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it is the right cne, bciids all her ene^es to demonati atiog 
that it is the right view and induemg others to believe that it 
is the right view ? Her prospects of ever coming to a right 
undcrstaiKhiig of it seems very far away, and to recede ever 
farther the longer- she pursues her ijresent cooisc, 

q Editorial comment in The Buddhist, August 
I932« 

Mr«. Rhys Pavids and ‘ ‘ The Higher Criticism.” 

We invite the sivscial attention of our readers to the 
spirited contribution of "Ariya Bhamma” a dose student 
of Buddhism and prominent Pali scholar, OH Mrs. Rhys 
I>4Vid5' so-called “ Higher Oitidsiu.” Three of her latest 
works, OotamA ika Man. 6'fliva or Buddkut OrigiM and 
UUinda (Questions, present the latest phase c( hei mental 
evolution. In these works she makes an elaborate but (utile 
attempt to prove that white t$ black—that the great 
AnattavidI was the very opposite. AtfavfidT. This lady has 
woa a high place as a philologist in Pah and achieved 
distinction in Western philosophy. But the palpable mistakes 
that 
com 
fielc 

its feet of clay. trtinsil glcriii nundi. 


our contributoT points out on elemental y points 
pletely demolish the infallibility of Western Pandits in the 
I of Oriental scholarship. The idol has at last displayed 


4 A European Bhikkhu, a^ked to comment on 
the article “Gods and their place in Bud¬ 
dhism" {p.isS supra), observes as follows: 

I underatand quite well that there is nothing wrong, 
nothing unbuddliistic in resortiDg to fo<ls. But now the 
opposite. Is there nothir^ wrong in not resorting to the 
god? ? Will they not get angry when neglected ? Are wo 
not led by a wrong spiiit when we do without them ? 
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Resetting to the ^ods" m^y be for materia) bwiefiia 
or epintual mstrurtion. The forroer is of course allowable 
The latter is aUowaBIe only if the instruction is in keeping 
with the Dhamma, but not otherwise, in which case it will be 
tijiabbata-parSoiSsu. 

'There is nothing wrong in not resorting to the gods No 
god or man will be reasonably offended if he is not asked a 
favour. As regarrls "spiritual assistance," it is a question 
of loyalty. If the I.otd Buddha deserves our higlicst loyalty 
we are perforce o)>liged to ignore the gorls. If the gods git 
^ngry on that account, they are not worth the salt. They 
do not count mid we may leave thorn severely alone. 

His reverence further states As a Bhikkhu I would 
like to go round to beg for my meal, but I do not like to go 
from gCMd to g«l for higher assistance. What is wrong here ? 
And how .should 1 change my attitude ?'* 

There is nothing wrong and your attitude, Sir, is proper- 
As 1 said before, we may go to man or god for a material 
benefit. We may also approach a god for " higher (spiritnaJ) 
aeaefance/' if only such instniction is in keeping with the 
Dhamma, but not otherwise. But this is so very rare that 
we may not take it into account. The Dhammasondh J&taka 
relates the story that a demon preached the Dhamraa to 
Bodhi&atta, 

The reverend gentleman further observes ' Let the 
advanced Buddhist remain on his e>r3Jted pedestal by all 
means ’. But what if that pedestal is pride and self-iJiusion ? 
How can we know if we are led by the proper moUve and 
what is the proper motive ? " 

1 beg to reply:—If the pedestal is one of pride or self- 
iUiuion. neither " the Buddhist is advanced'' nor the pedestal 
is "exalted." If the Buddhist is really advanced he will 
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ipio facio realize that hia m otive is gCH>d. As regards " proper 
motive," that also is a matter of peiaonal experience— 
paccattain veditabbo viflflahi. 

Having read the above note the reverend Bhikkhu 
rejoins:—" All is quite dear now. llianks very much, you 
got my mB?ining quite alright." 


5. Editorial in The Buddhist, December 1946. 

A M&gnlllcant Gift. 

tn oar last issue we were only able to moke the bare 
statement in our stop press columns, of the most generous 
endowment of Ks, 10,000 given to Thfi Bvddhjsi by Mr. A. D. 
Jayasundere, of Galie. Generosity of tliis nature is so rare 
in the aiuials of this Journal, that we cannot possibly allow the 
event to pass " unhonoured and unsung " tliougli the gracious 
donor himself would, we know, prefer no " fuss " to be made 
about it at all. 

Mr. Ja5’a5undeTe is one of our most veteran workers ; 
we believe It correct Co say that he began hU career as a school 
teacher of distinction, * Asa lawyer he made a great name for 
himself before he retired from active practice many years ago. 
His achievements in many fields of pubhc activity are too 
well-known to need recital. But it is as a student of religion, 
chiefly of Buddhism, that Mr. Jayasundere would best wish to 
be regarded. His koowlcdge of Buddhism is both profound 
and accurate, not vague and woolly. His own contributions 
to Buddhist scholarship, made mostly under the pen-name 
of "Atiya Dhamrna,” liave been numerous and extremely 
useful, both because of their thoroughnusa and their meticulous 
attention to detail. He is a hrm believer that in the exposiUon 
of religious truths no trouble ia too great to secure strict 
adherence to the original message of the Teacher. We are 


•Tttla is Incorrset. He was never a sahool teacher .— 
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proud to bfc able to say that many of these articles were 
published in Ths Buddhist, freon time to time. Mi. 
JayuauTidere's traixslation of the Second Book of Adguttara 
HikSya, under the title of ' The liook of the Numerical 
Sayings II,still remains a classic, lie insists with a sincere 
conviction bom of Hfe«loiig study that the Theravfida 
Buddhism of Cej’lon represents the genuine doctrine of the 
Master and that nowliere are the uniqueness and supremacy 
of the Buddhas' teaching more manifest tlian io the doctrine 
of Anatta. He lia* always been most anxious, therefore, 
that this tcacbiiig should not be tainted by attempts to 
«xplhin it in terms of other religions and systems of philosophy. 
In his defence of the orthodox teaching of Anatta, he has 
waged many battles undaunted and often, single'handed. 
One remembers with particular vividness and a sense of relief 
the battle royal he ones cairied on with Mre. Rhj's Ravids, 
herself a scholar of redoubtable iiitollect. His consistency* 
in the views he holds which he refuHS to change, either to 
" keep abreast of the times " or to jdease others in order to 
win them over to the fold, has often earned for him tlic charge 
of " intolerance/’ But like all men who honour truth, Mr. 
Jgyasundere knows that there is a wide g;ulf between 
" tolerence " and " toleration,” and that in the deepest things 
of life there can be no comprombies. The doctrine of Anatta 
he rightly holds to be the very life-blood of the Buddha 
Dhamma and be will not allow it to be poisoned by the 
odnuxture of extianeous dyes, however attractive they may 
appear to be. 

It is this life-long attachment to the correct study of 
Dbammo. that has, more tbaj> anything else, made Mr. 
Jayasundere apprei^te the paiamcnmt need of making The 
■Buddhist worthy of its heritage and reaponsibility. It is not 
perliape, known to many of our readers that The Buddhist is 
the oldest Buddhist jouiaal In English in the world. Many 
others were started during the last half a century but most of 
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{hem fell by I he wayaklc. The Buddhiil. however gous oii. 
It bfls itself ^ varied and chequered career. Originally 
c;UTted by the IBitdclhist TIicosophlcaL Society under the 
inspiratiojv of Cxslonel Olcott of revered memory, it soon 
became the dov^hty champion ol the Buddhist cause and had 
many triumplts to Its cretUt. It counted among its contri 
bittow in its onrly days many distinguisliert savanta of tha 
Iiast and the West. Its roU of Editors includes stich names 
as L C. WijcsiiiKhe, translator of the Malmvamsa, und K 
Jtyatil fi ka. Ihit it h»u> luid more llutii its fair slJ are o f ups and 
ilewns, Ntrt seldom in it* career it suii)cndcd publication for 
consideraMe intervals, even alter ita custodianship W6S 
transferrod to the Colombo Y.M.IJ.A. 

Mr. Jayasundero is determined that there should be a 
bigger, better, brighter liudihisi. than we have ever had so fsu, 
He would like to see its pcitnanency secured and its develop* 
menl accelerated. He is anmng those, for instance, who 
complain against the present " nakedness ” of Ths Buddhist. 
caused by the present prohibitive cost of cover-paper. It is 
with this laudable ambUion of imptOVUig the character and 
usefulness of the Journal that he has inaugurated an Endow¬ 
ment Fund with his own magiii ficent conti-ibution. He hopes, 
and we join fervently in the hope, that very soon it will be 
possible to have an ondownicnt Fund of at least Rs. 50,000- 

Mr. Jayasundere'R noble suture cornea at a very 
opportune moment when, now that the War is over, plans 
are under weigh to effect various improvementa in the J oumal. 
The Buddhist is meant primarily for the members of the 
Y.M. B. A, who receive it as a part of their rights of membership, 
it is only fitting, therefore, that it should cater primarily to 
their needs. Most of them bcloog to the younger generation 
ajid are not necessarily deeply interested in the study of 
religion alone. They want some profitable reading for the 
leisure hour, something not too " heavy." But, at the same 
time, we must not lose sight of the fact the The Buddhest 
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has oJNvays been i Guarded, both in C«yJon and efs^wheie, as 
the chief medium of expressiem of the point of \'iew of the 
Buddhists cf Ceylon in matters affecting the Buddhist cause 
both here and cver\-wherc else in the woiJd. It has also 
become a cultural link between tlK- Buddhists of Lariki and 
Buddhists In other parts of the world. ITiis function Vrill, 
in the coming years, greatly and rapirUv inctease in importance 
because of attempts now being made to establish a common 
bond of solidarity with Buddlilats ad over the globe. As out 
plans mature, wc shall make them Jenown to our friends and 
well-wishers. Meanwhile, to Mr. Jayasunderc we can only 
say, hy way of exptessiag our heart feJt gratitude : " Ctram 
;wa (may you live long): wiSya pitUpoUiya isuvakkkaydvaka^t 
Jioii' (may this goend deed lead Id Nibbana}.' 

6. Reception address at the Second Annual 
Sessions of the All-Ceylon Congress of 
Buddhist Associations, 1920. 

Mr. A. D. Jayasumlcre. of the Gallo Y.M.B.A., who was 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee deliveicd the 
following arldress. 

Reverend Sirs, Brother delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

On behalf Of the Galle Y.M.B.A. I extend to you the 
Tight hand of fellowship and olfer you a hearty welcome to 
this second sessions of the congress of Buddhist Societies 
now being held in this historic town of CaUe. First of all, 

I have to thank the Executive Committee for the honour 
they have done us in accepting otir invitation to hold this 
year's meetings at GaJle. We highly value the privilege and 
appreciate the responsibility which the honour entails. 

If the delegates will only co-operate with that.friendly fellow- 
feelirg vlrich is a distinctive characteiistic of the Buddhists, 
there is no reason why our efforts should not be crowned with 
success; and the bold step and the daring undertakuig, aa one 
writer called it, in offering the inviution would be justified. 
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'fhctc are important problems io Buddhist affairs at this 
lime awaiting solution, and some of them, I am glad to find, 
are included in the resolutions that will be submitted to you! 

The question of pamiliOimt importance is the education 
of our children on the lines of our religion and in keeping with 
our national ideals. l^Iightened pioneers of education have 
established a number of vernacular schools in addition to the 
several high schools in the principal towns. By these means 
the tide of perversion of our children to an alien faith liad to a 
great extent been averted. But let \i5 ask ourselves the 
important question: WhetJ.er we have placed them on y 
pemjaaent basis ? 1 am grieved to confess that wo have not. 
Every one of them is cuily liaving a precarious existence! 
however efficiently they are being conducted at present 
rt is therefort the duty of the Buddhi.sts to endow these 
institutions and establish them on a permanent basis. The 
next matter of impoitance that occurs to my mind is that our 
schools are not devoting sufficient attention to the teaching 
of the Dhammfi. and to train our Chiklren to more closely 
observe the precepU of our religion. Are our cJuIdien acting 
up to our national ideals, and cherishing our time honoured 
manners, customs and traditions ? mat is the difference 
between the character of a child that attends a Biiddhist 
school and another that rcceix^es eduention in a Christie 

school? Is there much to choose? I am not sure there is. 

Well then, how are >ve going to Improve this sad stale of 
affairs ? This question In turn involves several other quest Ions 
of a social, moral and religious character. Ihe first thing we 
have 10 do is to alter our ^rspecti ves, i n other words to cJiaage 
our angle of vjstoo. We liave proceeded all these long years 
in our march of progreas—J mean material progress—with 
our faces turned straight towards the West, We have now 
to turn right about and to face the East, to execute a volte 
face and go back to our national and religious ideals which we 
have been so long neglecting. 
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Definite steps should be taken without further dcley by 
the leaders of society to bring about a rcfomiatioD in our diets. 
Thanks to the exrcllciiL initiativu of l!ie Anagfirika Dhamma- 
paia, the dress of our woift«v is graducdly undergoing a rapid 
traiisforinatioii for the better. A simlinr movement should 
arise to simplify and chea|)en the dress of males also and to 
evolve some uniformity out of the grotesque variety that now 
fonn» sucii a hideous spectacle. The present rnode of dress 
invtdvos a ruintms v/jiate and is prolulutive to a poof parent, 
•who FlnAs it absolutely beyond his means to fcotl, clothe and 
supply the other wmits of his child to attend a school under 
the present conditions. We should make iirrangemonls 
in out schools to pay more attention to systematic and 
regiiUir teaching of the Dhamma. Next wc must take 9tej« 
to ensure that the children cultivate Buddhist virtues and 
carry tliem into practice in their daily lives, at school, at 
home and out-side, that tliey observe daily the pafleasila 
and on Uposatha days At)hangasila, that they abstain from 
the Dasakusalu and perform the Dasakusala, Every 
Uposatha Pay should bo observed as a scliool holiday, to 
enable teachers and children to observe the Eight FrecepU 
and to perform other zn eiitorious acts. The study o f Pali and 
classical Sinhalese should form a part o f the regular cunicoJum 
and special attention should be paid to these subjects both in 
our schools and by our Y.M.B.A, 

Leagues should be formed in our schools by young men 
and women to observe the Silas and promote Social Service. 
Another important matter to which we have to address 
ourselves is the scandalous licence, which today enables any 
Impostor to don the robes of a Bhikkhu and to masquerade 
as a rnembet of the Sangharatna which is adored by the 
Buddhist world. This should be put a stop to at once. The 
control of Bhlkkbus in the matter of robing, disrobing and 
general discipline calls for immediate legislation. In this 
OOnnection 1 am pleased to observe .that this serious question 
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has roiiseri the attcntiou uf the BauddhUnikshaka Sabh& and 
that the iBcent report of the Buddhist Temporalities Com 
mission lays emphasis on this particular matter. Kor this 
and other important points we arc indebted to the pereoiim:! 
of the Commission which consisted of more then tme prominent 
Buddhist one of whom I am ^lud to note was our wrthy 
l^esident-clect. This report also lays special stress on the 

necessity lor freah legislation h>r the Ijctter administration of 
our tempoialitiae, and I tmst that the proposed new ordinance 
will be successful in coping with the present maladministration 
of Sanghika property, and also in securing that the incomes 
will in future be duly collected and devotetl to proper end*, 

T Rxi>ccl this Congress of Buddhb>t Societies to promote 
public opinion to such an extent that it will no juore be 
necessary to establish Temperance Societies, Societies for rhe 
prevention of cruelty to children and animals, etc, in a 
Buddhist country. T ran <^uitK imdciatand the existence of 
such sorietics and institutionr, in CltrisUan countries, for 
iastajice» as the Christian religion does not prohibit killing 
or use of alcoholic liQUor. Hut in Buddhist countries the 
existence of such societies is only a sad confession of failure of 
the sanctions of religion to promote virtues. 

I would appeal to the members of Y.M.B.A. in particular 
to always keep in their minds and in the fore-front of their 
programme of work, that their primary' object i.s the study 
and the practice of the BiKldhist religion. I grieve to con (em^ 
plate that in Cralle we have not succeeded in achieving this 

object to any appreciable extent. We have certainly not 
done all we should do in this direction. 

I look to this Congress to cause an organised and 
systematic effort to be made to more effectially carry out this 
principal object. Other objects which are of an intellectual 
and social character have their own uses and serve dlAcrent 
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purpOMw, Kut the be-all uiid end iU of sucli societies is 
to promote inornl and religions ends, and to these u-w must 
concentrate the bulk of our enei^y and endeavour. 

These aa* some of the priucipnl questions to which we 
must address ourselves with all the ntrongth at onr commaud 
In order to place our !iuusi‘ In order. 

At the same time, I beg to in\'itc your earnest attention 
to a matter ot utmost Hlgniiicant'c at tills j^artlciilar juncture. 

It is now aJmittwl on all hands, that the Great War just 
happily ended, was bi ought about by the cult of violence that 
has been in vogue for centuries in \i'estdm Countries, directly 
contrary to the spirit of the gentle Jesus, meek and mild. 
This great religious teacher founded a religion of love, but bis 
followers by a strange irony of fete, snbatituted for it a 
rc%iun of hate. Hence this great holocaust which turned the 
whole wide world to a funeral house, and devastated tlic whole 
Iiuman race. All th lit king men arc now agreed oi. tJic «reat 
lesson of tliis war: tliat this doctrine of violence is a colossal 
blunder and a monstrous fallacy. The wliofe of humunity is 
indebted to that great and noble man. Br. Wilson for the 
gbrious idea of a Teague of Nations, whose object is to prevent 
the recuri'cnce of such catastrophes. The idea of this league 
18 a sign of the times and of the change of view. 'J'lie idol of 
violence has been overthrown ia the dust and in its place is 
set up that of the goddess of peace and of love. 

Another epoch-making event nest in importance perhaps 
only to the Great War is the almost incredible yet stupendous 
fact that a hundred million free human beiims by common 
consent have totally abolished the manufacture, sale and 
consumption of all alcoholic liquor. Those two events have 
staggered humanity and set thinking all thoughtful men, 
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Both of iliesB afford proofs that a mental revolution ol a far- 
reaching character has taken place in the Western Countries, 
and people arc veering rcimd to the Eastern point oi view 
in these momentous matters. 

Two of the most Important precepts taught by the 
Tathigata are against killing and the use of liQUOr. It is 
therefore a matter of gratification for Uuddhista to find that 
the tremendous oxi»rience of such ordeals as the Great War 
undthe equally great liquor-wai has proved to mankind that 
the Oomiscient One's teaching on tJiesc two great points at 
any rate stands al'solutely justihed. 

Now the greatest and most precious possession that we 
decadent Sinhalese still retain in Its pristine purity is the 
Buddha Dhamina. Our greatness and our ideals one gone, 
our prowess has waned, our courage has ebbed, our literature 

has decayed, cur patriotism has oozed out, our self respect 
has vanished and nationality extinguished, but we still 
possess, preserve and cherish the great treasure of the good 
Law—an invaluable possession indeed. Bvery good trait of 
our national character depraved as it is can be traced to the 
Dhamma, and if ever the Sinhalese cao regain their lost 
greatness and glory, it will only be in keeping with the 
teachings of the Great Lord of Compassion. 

It is therefore cleat that this is the psychological moment 
for a systematic attempt to make known the pacific doctrine 
of Dhaiuma to war-worn Europe and America. Out of 
gratitude for the inestimable blessings that wc Sinhalese have 
received from the Dhamma, and as its sacred trustees and 

custodians, it is our bounden duty to do our utmost to 

promote the dissemination of tire BuddJiist Scriptures among 
the peoples of the West. 

The Pili Text Society, the Buddhist Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland of wlilcli the President-elect Is also 
pieaideut, and other Buddhist societies and organisations 
and a variety of pubUcatioos in both Europe and America 
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with only a little assistance from individual Buddhiatawho 
snay be counted on out fingers aie engaged in a great and 
noble task, whose restiIts it is impossible to over*estimate. 
It was the other day that we Inamt that the firat edition of 
7,000 CO pics of a German work on Buddhism v,*as soj d away in 
A very short lime. Such is the groat <lcman<l for Buddhist 
literature at present. 

But the Bndclhiat public has never given a Ksrious thought 
to this great subject. Tire average lUuUlhvt would rather 
devntehiahard'Carned savings to raise a lasting monument to 
his vanity or add to the already numcitfus D^Hbas and 
VihJtras which stud the land, but it is a lamentable fact to 
contemplate that such shrines will ere long find fewer and 
fewer worshippers, unless the Bitddhists in time realise the 
imporUnt fact tliat the Buddha-Sasaaa docs not consist of 
brieje, stone and mortar, but exists in the minds and lives of 
human beings. 

Thus if wo Buddhists do care to promote the ends of 
religion, let ns tench and promulgate the Chamma. inculcate 
Buddhist virtues and live the lives of good and consistent 
Buddhists. 

As to the Spread of Dhamma in Western countries let us 
extend a helping hand to the existing organiwitions in those 
lands and devise ways and means of extending and organisiog' 
operations on a greater acale, I wouldsuggest that aHationa! 
Missionary Fund be started under the atispices of this Congress, 
to carry into execution this grand and glorious project. 

Perhaps if I go on this strain I might be trespassing upon 
the special province of the President who may be disposed 
to dwell upon some of these very topics. My apology is 
that subjects of such great import will not suffer from 
repetition but rather gain by the eloquent emphasis* which 
they are sure, to receive at the hands of our learned President. 
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In conclusion it h my privilege to invite Dt. W. A. de 
^ilva the President-elect to occupy the diair and guide the 
deliberations of this Congress. It is peculiarly appropnate 
that Di. JeSilva who is a true and worthy son of Gahe, shoiud 
preside at this second seamans of the Cor^ss. which assembles 
at Galle. Dr. de Silva is well-hnown to you as a prominent 
Buddhist, as a scholar and distinguished Sinhalese, who is 
always at the fore-front wherever and whenever the cause 
of bur religion or country summons him, 

I now ask you, Sir. to assume the chair and commence 
the proceedings of this second sessions of the All-Ceylon 
Congress of Buddhist Awociations. May the influence of the 
Three Gems rest on us all, and may the guardian rf^vtfs of 
BudfiAa^Sasatut watch over our deliberations and lead them 
to a successful issue. 
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